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Legion, third national convention; National Educa- 
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Ferris, Cornelius: Mexican summer schools for for- 
eigners, 48, no, 2, Oct. 

Fertsch, Albert: Colored trade schools at Gary, Ind., 
65, no. 3, Nov. 

Filticth anniversary of Arbor Day, 92, no. 4, Dec. 

Filipino schools induce permanent settlement, 80, no. 
4, Dee. 

Financial concern conducts salesmen’s school (Fuld), 
22, no. 1, Sept. 

Finney, E. C.: On losses of life and property through 
firewys, MOmeMOct. 

Fire alarins: Ilow to send, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire drills: Public schools, 43-44, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire escapes, schoolhouses: Smoke-proof tower stair- 
ways, 34, no, 2, Oct. : 

Fire hazards: Colunibus, Ohio, 30, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire losses: Education the best insurance, 25, 28, no. 2, 
Oct.; Indiana, greater than State taxes, 48, no. 2, 
Oct.; South Carolina, State insurance, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire prevention: Amcrican flag presenied for greatcst 
efficiency, 42, 110. 2, Oet.; Boy Scouts of Los Angeles 
pledge aid, 42, no. 2, Oct.; extracts from noted writers, 
35, One JOCl.; kindergarten classes, Norwich, Coun., 
instrneted, 42, no. 2, Oet.; letters from school officials 
concerning action in eertain States, 43-44, no. 2, Oct.; 
inodel instruction law, California, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire Prevention Day: Poems for prograin, 36, no. 2, 
Oct.; proclamation by President, 27, no. 2, Oct.; sug- 
gestions for school exercises, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire-Prevention Day in the schools, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Fire prevention for rural schools (Cook), 31, no. 2, Oct. 

Pigans iit Study for Boy Scouts, Kansas City, Mo., 
S85) Hoe2, Oct. 

First aid to injured: Employees of Post Office Depart- 
ment, 4%, no. 2, Oct. 

Folk high school: Germans adopt, 87, no. 4, Dec. 

Folk high-school teachers confer, 66, no. 3, Nov. 

Food values: Teaehing, 88, no. 4, Dec. 
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for veterans, 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Forcign service: Universities train for, 95, no. 4, Dee. 

Foreigu students: Home center, New York City, 95, 
no. 4, Dec, 

France: Camp schools of scouting for yonths, 77-78, 
no. 4, Dec.; physical training, 62, no. 3, Nov.; Pitts- 
burgh Farm School at Fontaineroux, work, 28, no.-2, 
Oct. 

Fraternities and sororities: High schools of District of 
Columbia, 47-48, no. 2, Oct. 

Fuld, L. F.: Financial coneern conducts salesmen's 
school, 22, no. 1, Sept. 

Furniture; Made by pupils of Angelo Patri’s scliool, 
New York City, 58, no. 3, Nov. 
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Gary, Ind.: Colored trade school, 65, no. 3, Nov. 

Gcucration bowed at the altar of matcrialisin (Harding) 
49, 59-60, no. 3, Nov. 

Geneva, Switzerlaud: Moral education conference, 70, 
no. 3, Nov.; three years without school examinations, 
56, no. 3, Nov. 

Geography: Graduate school, Clark University, 82, no. 
4, Dec.; instruction, Uuiversity of Wisconsin, 70, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Georgetown University: Course in steamship business, 
79, no. 4, Dee. 

German congress on inoral education (Bach), 19, no. i, 
sept. 

Conan oundation or unity scliool, 46, no. 2, Oct. 
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Germany: Educational reforms, 86-88, no. 4, Dece.; 
folk high schools, 66, no. 3, Nov., 87, no. 4, Dec.; na- 
tional bureau of education established, 80, no. 4, Dec.; 
prize for textbook on morality, 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Gesell, Arnold: Kindergarten coutrol of school en- 
trance, 17, no. 1, Sept. 

Girls: Athletics for, opposed, 63, no. 3, Nov. 

“Give yoursell a fair start,” 14, no. 1, Sept. 

Government training schools for nurses, 30, no. 2, Oct. 

Government voeational nniversity for veterans 
(Forbes), 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Governor givcs education first place, 54, no. 3, Nov. 

Great Britain: Universities cooperate with workers, 20, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Greater progress for brilliant students, 76, no. 4, Dec. 

Greck literature: Importance, 1, 15-16, no. 1, Sept. 
See also Classics. “7 


Habana: School of sugar raising, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

HLanifan, L. J.: County taxes mainiain deutal clinics, 
5s, no. 3, Nov. 

Lard times stimulate college atteudance (Chase), $1, 
10. 4, Dee. 

Harding, Warren G.: A generation bowed at the altar 
of materialism, 49, 59-60, no. 3, Nov.; letter to Gov. 
Farrington, on I'an-Pacifie Congress, 38, no. 2, Oct.; 
proclaims education week, 74,no.4, De*.; preclama- 
tion, Fire-Preveticn Day, 27, no. 2, Oct. 

Ilarrisburg, Pa.: Ligh schools, Rotarians stimulate at- 
tendance, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

Harvard University: Big ecurses, 57, no. 3, Nov.; Glee 
Club trip through France, 24, no. 1, Sept.; micdical 
students prefer clinical branches, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Health examination: School children, Auglaize Connty, 
Ohio, 94, no. 4, Dec. 

Hcalth habits: Record sheet, publie schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., 8&1, 94, no. 4, Dec. 

Licalth week: Observed effectively at Latimer Junior 
Hiigh Sehool, Pittsburgh, Pa., 92, no. 4, Dee. 

Hebb, Bertha Y.: Dental hygicne in the schools of 
Bridgeport, Conn., 13, no. 1, Sept. 

High shed emphasizes health instruction (Landis), 92, 
no. 4, Dee. 

Higlysenoel fraternities and sororities (Ballou), 47-48, 
no. ea 

High schools: Cleveland Ohio, education urged, 14, no. 
1, Sept.; Denver, Colo., summery course, 94, no. 4, 
Dec.; dormitories, Thermopolis, Wyo., 5, no. 1, 
Sept.; Harrisburg, Pa., Rotarians stimulate attend- 
ance, 56, no. 3, Nov.; honor organization, 46, no. 2, 


Oc. 
Highland Park, Mich.: School psychiatrist, 94, no. 4, 


(G8 
Highway and Highway Transport Education, prizes 
for essays on accident prevention, 55, no. 3, Nov.; 
sixth regional con ference, 64, no. 3, Nov. 
“Home and community” study: Denmark and Swe- 
den, 87-88, no. 4, Dec. 
Home center for foreign students, 95, no. 4, Dee. 
Home economics; Oregon Agricultural College, 42, no. 
, Oct. 
Home Economics Association, Swanipscott, Mass., 
meeting, 13, no. 1, Sept. 
Hope making: Tuskegee Institute features, 9, no. 1, 
ept. 
noe siudy: Pennsylvania State College, 96, no. 4, 
ec. 
Homes for teachers in rural districts (Mucrman), 67-68, 
no. 3, Nov. 
Honor organization for high schools, 46, no. 2, Oct. 
Hot lunch project is self-supporting (Marshall), 62. no. 


ov. 
Hygiene, school. See School hygiene. 
I. 


Idaho: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

Illiteracy: Eradication, 1-2, 12, no. 1, Sept.; Mexico, 
campaign against, 20, no. 1, Scpt. 

lllustrations (‘School Life”’): Chart showing status of 
regulation of schoolhouso construction, 72, no. 3, 
Nov.; Diagram of organization of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 7,n0.1, Sept.; Medical inspection and the kin- 
dergarten, 17-18, no. 1, Sept.; Miles Standish School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 73, no. 4. Dec. 

Improved schedule for Mount Vernon, 23, no. 1, Sept. 

Inclines or ramps: Used in place of stairs, high schools 
at Healdsburg and Watsonville, Calif., 27, no. 2, Oct. 

Increasing effectiveness of compulsory laws, 42, no. 2, 
Oct. 

India: School established at Bolpur by Rabindranath 
Tagore, 32, no. 2, Oct. 

Indiana: Credit for Bible study, liigh schools, 68, no. 3, 
Nov.; fire losses greater than Sate taxes, 48, no. 2, 
Oct.; fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

Industrial education on commercial basis, 42, no. 2, 
Oct. 

Insurance of publie property: Fire losses, South Caro- 
lina, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

Intelligence tests for Newark childrcu, 21, no. 1, Sept. 
See also Mental tests; Tests. 

Intercollegiate conference on student government, 5, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Intcreollegiate Cosmopolitan Club: New York City, 95, 
no. 4, Dec. 

International exchange of art work, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

Internatioual Moral Education Conference: Geneva, 
Switzerland, meeting, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Towa: lire prevention in schools, no. 2, Oct. 

Jowa State College: Vocational Agriculture, 28, no. 2, 
Oct.; vocational education, 64, no. 3, Nov. 
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James, Stephen: Campaign for the conservation of 
elrildren’s lives, 55, no. 3, Nov. 
Japanese art work: Exhibilion sent to Cleveland 
schools, 56, no. 3, Nov. : 
Japanese customs and ideas: Instruction, Columbia 
University, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

John, Walton C.: Culture versus technics for engineers, 
10, no. 1, Sept. 

Junior Ainerican Red Cross: Appropriations for Ser- 
bian schoolhouses, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

Junior colleges: Study of movement, Unlversity of 
Minncsota, 5, no. 1, Sept. 

Juuior Red Cross: Porto Rico, 68, no. 3, Nov. 
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xansas: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 
kansas Agricultural College: Members of extension 
division, 27, no. 2, Oct. 
lKausas City, Mo.: Firemanship study for Boy Scouts, 
oo lone OC. 
Kinderearee and primary school: Contrast, 89, no. 4, 
oe. 
Bind erga aud “safety first’? (Abbot), 64, no. 3, 
Vv 


ov. 

Kindergarten classes instructed in fire prevention, 
Norwicli, Conn., 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Kindergarten control of school entrance (Gesell), 17-18, 
no. I, Xept. 

Knights of Columbus Historical Commission: Prizes 
for studies in American history, 96, no. 4, Dec. 
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Landis, J. F.: High school emphasizes health instruc- 
tion, 92, no. 4, Dec. 

Lathrop, Edith A.: State scholarships for rural teach- 
ers, 71, no. 3, Nov. 

Latin Ainerica: Lecture on commercial relations with 
United States, 96, no. 4, Dec. 

Latin literature: Importance, 1, 15-16, no 1, Sept. See 
also Classics. 

Laundry chemistry: Course at Washington Irving 
High =chool, New York City, 81, no. 4, Dec. 

Law schools: Georgetown University, 7, no. 1, Sept. 

Libraries: Cooperation with teachers, Newark, N. J., 
64, no. 3, Nov.; establishment of national, Bulgaria, 
68, He. 3, Nov.; public, foster citizenship, 14, no. 1, 
Fept. 

Literary evening institutes: Established by London 
County Council, 79, no. 4, Dee. 

Looking for health in children, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Louisiana: Education in new constitution, 24, no. 1, 
Sept.; fire prevention in sebools, 43, no. 2, Oct.; sum- 
mer normal schools, 57, no. 3, Nov. 

Luckey, G. W. A.: Wi orld association for adult educa- 
tion, 12, no. 1, Sept. 


M. 


McBrien, J. L.: On Des Moines citizens’ conference, 9, 
no. 1, Sept. 

McElwee, Roy S.: College courses in steamship busi- 
ness, 79, no. 4, Dec. 

Maine plan for rnral supervision, 5, no. 1, Sept. 

Mansfield, Ohio: Appreciation of music taught, with 
aid of phonograph records, 38, no. 2, Oct. 

Mauve Arts Conference: Teacher training, 79, no. 4, 

ec. : 

Manual training helps home work, 60, no. 3, Nov. 

Marietta, Ohio: High-school sessions, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Marshall, Mrs. J. J.: Hot-luneli project is self-support- 
ing, 62, no. 3, Nov. 

Maryland; Medical examinations of public-school chil- 
dren, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Massachusetts: Average salaries of principals and 
teacbers, 68, no. 3, Nov.; dental clinics, public schools, 
8, no. 1, Sept.; fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, 
Oct.; State Department of Education, extension 
work, 34, no. 2, Oct. 

Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women: Fellowships, 24, no. 1, Sept. 

Massachusetts Stato Department of Eaucation: Class- 
room and correspondence instruction by university 
extension division, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

Material for Fire-Prevention Day, 36, no. 2, Oct. 

Medical examination of schools: Maryland, 19, uo. 1, 


Sept. 

Medea students prefer clinical branches, 18, no. 1, 

ept. 

Mceting of the American Library Association (Wol- 
cott), 14, no. 1, Sept. 

Mcntal tests: Penn State College, 88, no. 4, Dec.; Pub- 
lie School 64, Manhattan, New York City, 23, no. 1, 
Sept.; public schools, Newark, N. J., 21, no. 1, Sept.; 
school psychiatrist, Highland Park, Mich., 94, uo. 4, 
Dec.; standardized, 92, no. 4, Dee. 

Algsican summer schools for foreigners (Ferris), 48, no. 
2, Oct. 

Mexicans in campaign against illiteracy, 20, no. 1, Sept. 

Michigan: Fire preventiou in schools, 43, no. 2, dct. 

Miles Standish School. See {llustrations. 

Military officers direct physical training, 62, no. 3, Nov. 

Miller, M. J.: State insurance of public property, 39, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Miller, Newman T.: Fire losses greater than State 
taxes, 48, no. 2, Oct. 

Minnesota: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

Mississippi: Fire preveution in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

Missoutl: Fire prevention in schools, 48, no. 2, Oct. 

Model fire-preveution instruction law, 39, no. 2, Oct. 


INDEX. 


Modern languages: Traveling exlibit, New York City 
high schools, 57, no. 3, Nov. 

oe alg sehools”’ increase patrons’ interest, 10, no. 

Pept. 

Moral education: Diversity of opinion in Europe, 73, 
86, no. 4, Dec.; German congress, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Moral education conference at Geneva, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Morality: German ‘“‘Monist Association” offers prize 
for textbook, 53, no. 3, Nov. 

exper ocd: Education for at Vassar College, 74, no. 4, 

ec. 

Motion-picture machines: Public schools, New York 
Citys 2i,0se2, Oct. 

ee Vernon, N. Y.: Teachers’ salaries, 23, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Mucrman, John C.: Homes for teachers in rural dis- 
tricts, 67-68, no. 3, Nov. 

Museum strives for public utility, 63, no. 3, Nov. 

Music appreciation: Taught with help of phonograph 
records, Mansfield, Ohio, 38, no. 2, Oct. 

Music as a major subject, University of California, 63, 
no. 3, Nov. 

N. 


Naples: Open-air school for poor children, 28, no. 2, Oct. 

National Association of State Universities: Meeting, 
45, no. 4+, Dec. 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce: Prizes 
for school cliildren, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent Tcacher 
Associations: Activities, 91, No. 4, Dec. 

National Council of Education: Report of committee 
on teaching of democracy, 3-5, no. 1, Sept. 

National Education Association: And education week 
75, no. 4, Dec,; meeting, 11, no, 1, Sept. 

National League of Compulsory Education Officials: 
Meeting, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Navy, Marine Corps: Correspondence schools, 28, no. 
2 Ole, 

Nebraska: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

Negrces: Doctor of philosophy for women, 7, no. 1, 
Sept. trade school, Gary, Ind., 65, no. 3, Nov. 

al tsainpshire: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, 

et. 

New Jersey: Fire prevention in schools, 43, no. 2, Oct. 

New trends and the classics, 48, no. 2, Oct. 

New York: Fire prevention in schools, 48-44, no. 2, 


Che 

New York City: Flower exhibition of school children, 
51, no. 3, Nov.; inotion-picture machines, public 
schools, 27, no. 2, Oct.; physical and psychological 
tests, Public School 64, Manhattan Borough, 23, 
Sept.: public-school children attend performance of 
Hamle , sx. no. 4, Dec.; r-gular clis:es for sp ech d2- 
fectives, Richmond High School, 71, no. 3, Nov.; 
teachers’ rest rooms, 63, no.3, Nov. 

New York schools keep open house, 84, no. 4, Dec. 

Newark, N.J.: Cooperatiou ofpubliclibrary and teach- 
ers, 64, no. 3, Nov.; intelligence tests, public schools, 
21, no. 1, Sept.; museum strives for public utility, 
63, no. 3, Nov.; salaries, principals of senior high 
schools, 64, no.3, Nov. 

Newspapers: School children issue, Webb School, 
Washington, D.C., 50, no. 3, Nov. 

Normal school students: Loans, Province of New 
Brunswick, 55, no. 3, Nov. 

Normal schools: Summer school enrollment 51-52, no. 
3, Nov.; summer session, Louisiana, 57, no. 3, Nov. 
orth Carolina: Fire prevention in schools, 44, no. 2, 

et 

Norwegianlanguage: Compulsory study, St. Olaf’s 
College, Northfield, Minn., 81, no. 4, Dec. 

Norwich, Conn: Kindergarten classes and fire preven- 
tion, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Nurse training: Government schools, 30, no. 2, Oct.; 
University of Virginia, prelinzinary course, 7, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Nutrition: Experimental classes, Newark, N. J., 18, 
no. 1, Sept. © 


Oakland, Calif.: School buildings, 24, no. 1, Sept. 

pbsetve ‘American education week (Tigert), 49, no. 3, 

ov. 

Ohio: Compulsory school laws, 42, Oct. no. 2, Oct.; con- 
tinuation schools in cities, 46, no. 2, Oct.; Education 
Department, rcorganization, 32, no. 2, Oct.; fire pre- 
vention in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct.; women teachers 
exceed men, 22, no. 1, Sept. 

Oklahoma: Fire prevention in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 

Omaha, Nebr.: Speech-correction classes, 70, no. 3, 
Nov. 

Only talented upils are admitted, 65, no. 3, Nov. 

Opel school for poor children (Byington), 28, no. 
2, Oct. 

Oregon: Fire prevention in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 

Oregon Agricultural College: Courses in home eco- 
nomics, 42, no. 2, Oct. 

Organization of the Bureau of Education (Tigert), 
6-7; no. 1, Sept. s 


Pan-Pacific Educational Conference (A bbot), 33-34, no. 
2, Oct; American delegates, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

Ba cacher associations work successfully, 91, no. 
4, Dec. 

Parents: Discussion of school probleins, New York 
City, 31, no. 2, Oct. 

Pearson, P. H.: Rural associations for young people, 
50, no. 3, Nov.: trends in teaching practice in north- 
ern and central Europe, 73, 86-88, no. 4, Dec. 


Penn State College: Academic tests, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Pennsylvania: Edueation given first place In message 
of governor to legistature, 54, no. 3, Nov.; fire preven- 
tion in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 

Pennsylvania State College: Home study course, 96, 
no. 4, Dec.; preparing to build residence halls, 27, no. 
2, Oct.: transformation into Pennsylvania State 
University, 66, no. 8, Nov. 

Pennsylvania State University. See Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Pa coo administration, American aid, 20, no. J, 
Sept. 

Phonograph records: Measurement of musical talent, 
University of Wisconsin, 66, no. 3, Nov. 

Physical edneation: France, 62, no. 3, Nov.; Massachn- 
setts Institute of Technology, 65, no. 3, Nov.; public 
schools, District of Columbia, 65, no. 3, Nov.; recom- 
mended by Gen. Pershing, 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Physical examination for new teachers, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

Plans for more and better teaehers, 61, no. 3, Nov. 

Play centers: England, evening, 74, no. 4, Dee. 

Playwriting. Sce Drama. 

Plymouth, Conn.: Summer school work for teachers, 
18, no. 1, Sept. 

Poct becomes an educator, 32, no. 2, Oct. 

Porto Rico: Agricultural education, 64, no. 3, Nov.; 
Junior Red Cross in schools, 68, no. 3, Nov. 

Practical training in retail selling, 34, no. 2, Oct. 

Pratt, Orville C.: Spokane Junior Red Cross Hospital, 
83-S4, no. 4, Dec. ; 

eee inary, theoretical course for nurses, 7, no. 1, 

ept. 

President proelaims education week, 74, no. 4, Dec. 

Primary grades: Unit room plan, Frances I. Willard 
School, Highland Park, Mich., 89-90, no. 4, Dee. 

Principals’ salaries: Senior high schools, Newark, N.J., 
64, no. 3, Nov. 

Prizes for study in American history, 96, no. 4, Dec. 

Psychologic tests agree with academic experience, 88, 
uo. 4, Dee. 

Reve close: Applicd, triumphant progress, 31, no. 2, 


Glin 
Public health: Summaries of national legislation, 28, 
no. 2, Oct. 
Pupil self-government. See Student self-government. 
Pupils make and enforce “laws,” 54, no. 3, Nov. 


R. 


Regular college curriculum in evenlng sessions (Robin- 
son), 49-50, no. 8, Nov. 

Religion: Contribntions to democracy, 3-4, no. 1, Sept. 

Religious study eredited for degrees, 81, no. 4, Der. 

Reorganization of Olsio’s education departinent, 32, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Retardation: Denver, Colo., elementary schools, 55, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Rhode Island: Fire preventlon in schools, 44, no. 2, 


et. 
Richards, C. W.: Who was the first visiting teacher? 
78, no. 4, Dee. 
Robinson, Frederick B.: Regular college curriculuin in 
evening scssions, 49-50, no. 3, Nov. 
Rotarians stimulate high-school attendance, 56, no. 3, 
ov. 
Rotation of instruction and eqnipment, 28, no. 2, Oct. 
Rural associations for young people (Pearson), 50, no. 3, 


ov. 
Rural schools: Fire prevention, 31, no. 2, Oct.: stand- 
ardization improving, 8, no. 1, Sept. 
pte College, N. J.: Extension service, 76, no. 4, 
ce: 


s. 
Safety campaign: Conservation of children’s lives, 55, 


no. 3, Nov. 

St. Olaf’s College: Norwegian language, 81, no. 4, Dee. 

Salesmanship: Instruction in department stores, 34, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Salesmen’s school: New York City, 22, no. 1, Sept. 

San Pen ssee: Public schools reopened Aug. 1, 22, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Seandinavia: “Home and community study,” 87-88, 
un. 4, Dec. 

Scholarships (State): Rural teachers, 71, no. 3, Nov. 

School buildings. Sec Schoolhonses. 

School ¢hildren find fire hazards, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

“chool discipline. See a/so Student self-government. 

oe entrance: Kindergarten control, 17-18, no. 1, 
Sept. 

School expenditures: District of Columbia, 11. no. 1, 
Sept. 

School grounds: North Carolina, beautification, 71, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Schoolhouses: Cleveland, Ohio, one-story, 95, no. 4, 
Dec.; construction, chart, 72, no. 3, Nov.: Oakland, 
Calif., 24, no. 1, Sept.; South Carolina, insurance 
against fire, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

School hygiene: Problems, 17, no. 1, Sept. See also 
Public health. 

School laws. See Educational legislation. 

“School Life:’’ Subscription price reduced, 32. no. 2, 
Oct.: Used In institute work, Austin, Tex., 88, no. 4, 


ec. 
School lunches: Self-supporting, Virginla, 62, no. 3, 


ov. 
Echool officers: State, 61, no. 3, Nov. 
School orchestra: Musical festival at University of 
Canifornia, 92, no. 4, Dec. 
ere psychiatrist: Highland Park, Mich., 94, no. 4, 
ec. 


School sessions: Double daily, ald wage earners, 
Marictta, Ohio, 35 no. 2, Oct. 

School surveys: Methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
In secondary schools, 10, no. 1, Sept. See also Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Schools: Fire prevention. Sce Fire drills; Fire escapes: 
Fire hazards; Fire loss; Fire-Prevention Day, etc. 

Schools are State, not municipal, affairs, 89, no. 4, Dec. 

Scieutige research: Encouraged by Sigma Xi, 10, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Secondary schools: Classical studies, 10, no. 1, Sept. 

Separate areas for technical institutions, 64, no. 3, Nov. 

Serbia: Schoothouses, reimilding, 11, no. 1, Sept. 

Smith College: Freshmai examination in oral English, 
95, no. 4, Dec. 

Smoke-proof tower stairways are best, 34, no. 2, Oct. 
Social-service work: Harvard students, 14, no. 1, Sept.; 
JXansas State Agricultural College, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Sosiety for helping college girls, 24, no. 1, Sept. 

Society for the Promotion of fngineering iducation: 
Discussions, 10, no. 1, Sept. 

Some of the new books (Wolcott), 21. no. 1, Sept. 
Tae no 2, Oct.; 69-70, no. 3, Nov.; 93-94, no. 4, 

ec. 

Sororities: High school, District of Columbia, 47~48, 
no. 2, Oct. 

South Carolina: Fire protection in schools, 44, no. 2, 
Oet.; fire losses, State insurance, 39, no. 2, Oct. 

South Dakota: Fire protection in schools, 4t, no. 2, Oct. 

Spain and Belgium: Reciprocity plan between univer- 
sities, 80, no. 4, Dec. 

Speech correction: Classes in public schools, Omaha, 
Nebr., 70, no. 3, Nov. 

Speech defectives: Regular classes, Richmond High 
Sehool, New York City, 71, no. 3, Nov. 

Spokane Junior Red Cross Hospital (Pratt), 83-84, 
no. +, Dee. 

Sproul, William C.: Education first place, 54,no.3, Nov. 

Standardization of salaries: England and Wales, 25-26, 
40-42, no. 2, Oct. 

Standardization of schools: Rural, 8, no. 1, Sept. 

prndeeds for consolidated schools (Swain), 37-38, no. 2, 
OGts 

State insurance of public property (Miller), 39, no. 2, 


vets 

plate scholarships for rural teachers (Lathrop), 71, no. 3, 
INOV. 

State universities arc overcrowded, 85, no. 4, Dec. 

Steamship business: Course of study, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 79, no. 4, Dec. 

Student self-government: Brooklyn, N. Y., Public 
School, 37, 54, no. 3, Nov.; intercollegiate conferenec, 
5, no. t, Sept. 

Students: Greater progress for brilliant, 76, no. 4, Dec. 

Subprimary work: Cheshire, Conn., 54, no. 3, Nov. 

Summer normal schools of Louisiana (Conniff), 57, 
no. 3, Nov. ; 

Summer school enrollment in American universities, 
colleges, and normal schools (Walters), 51-52, no. 3, 

ov. 


Summer schools: Mexieo, for foreigners, 48, no. 2, Oct. 
Superintendents conference: Maine, 19, no. 1, Sept. 
Superintendents (State): List, 61, no. 3, Noy. 
Superintendents’ salaries: Statistics of 20 cities, 62, 
no. 3, Nov. 
Su permtendents write of fire prevention, 13-44, no. 2, 
ete 
Supervision: Rural, Maine plau, 5, no. 1, Sept. 
Swain, C. C.: Standards for consolidated schools. 37-38, 
no. 2, Oct. 
Sweden: “Home and community study,’ 87-88, no. 4, 
oe rural associations for young people, 50, no. 3, 
ov. 0 


T. 


Tagore, Rabindranath: Establishes school in Bolpur, 
Tudia, 32, no. 2, Oct. 

Tcacher training for former service men, 68, no. 3, Nov. 

Teachcrages: Rural districts, 67-68, no. 3, Nov. 

Teachers: Amerieans entertained in Venezuela, 44, 
no. 2, Oct.; Australian, New Zealand, aud Canadian 
sent to London, 44, no. 2, Oct.; consolidated schools, 
37, no. 2, Oct.; evening schools, New York City, 
appointment, 27, no. 2, Oct.; folk high school, Ger- 
many, 66, no. 3, Nov.; physical examinations, Wil- 
liamson, AW, Va., 88, no. 4, Dec.; rest rooms, New 
York City, 63, no. 3, Nov.; seholarships for rural, 
71, no. 3, Nov.: shortage in Denmark, 46, no. 2, Oct.; 
shortage in England, 61, no. 3, Nov.; South Dakota, 
dismissal from high schools, 30, no. 2, Oct.; training 
ex-service men for, England, 68, no. 3, Nov.; visiting, 
the first, 78, no. 4, Dec. 

Teaehers’ consulting committees: Warwickshire, Eug- 
land, 23, no. 1, Sept. 

Teachers’ qualifications: Pennsylvania, 54,no. 3, Nov. 

Teachers’ salaries: Massachusetts, 65, no. 3, Nov.; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 23, no. 1, Sept.; standardiza- 
tion, England and Wales, 25-26, 40-42, no. 2, Oct. 
See also Superintendents’ salarics. 

Teaelting of democracy (Yocum), 3-5, no. 1, Sept. 

Teaching safety on the highways (Tigert), 56, no. 3, 
Nov. 

Technical and continuation schools: 
Wales, teachers’ salaries, no. 2, Oct. 

Technical editcation: England, 64, no. 3, Nov. 

Tenement children grow fine flowers, 57, no. 3, Nov. 

Tests: Physical and psychological, Public School 64, 
Manhattan, New York City, 23, no. 1, Sept. See also 
Mental tests. 

Texas: Fire protection in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 


Eugland and 


TYigert, John J.: Education the best insurance against 
fire loss, 25, 2S, no. 2, Oct.; Educational aspects of the 
American Legiun’s convention, 73, 82, no. 4, Dec.; 
Mradication ofilliteracy, 1-2, 12,no.1,Sept.; Observe 
American education week, 49, no. 3, Nov.; Organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Kducation, 6-7, no. 1, Sept.; 
Relation of the U. 8. Bureau of Education to State 
universities, $5, no. 4, Dee.; Teaching safety on the 
highways, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

Trade school (colored): Gary, Ind., 65, no. 3, Nov. 

Trades’ Teachers, 9, no. 1, Sept. 

Trades-unions maintain tutorial classes, 20, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Transportation of pupils: Consolidated schools, 37, no- 
2, Oct. See also Consolidation of schools. 

Traveling exhibit (Qnodern languages): New York City 
high schools, 57, no. 3, Nov. 

Trends in teaching practice in northern and ceatral 
furope (Pearson), 73, 86-53, no. 4, Dec. 

Tuskegee Institute featurcs homme making, 9, no. 1, 


S-pt. 
U. 


Uniform classification by mental age, 88, no. 4, Dec. 

aie rooins for primary grades (Down), 8J-90, no. 4, 

dec. 

Unity school: Germany, 46, n>. 2, Oct. 

Universities: Drama, a recognized subject, 20-30, no. 2, 
Oct; enrothnent, 24, no. 1, Sept.; Germany, reforms, 
86, uo. 4, Dee.; Spainand Belgium, reciprocity plan, 
SO, no. 4, Dec.; state, overcrowded, 85, no. 4, Dee 
Sce also Colleges and universities. 

Universities and colleges: I:vening sessions, College of 
the City of New York, 49-50, no. 3, Nov. 

Universities, colleges, and normal schools: 
schon! enrollment, 51-52, no. 3, Nov. 

Universities train for foreign service, ¥5, no. 4, Dec. 

University of Arkansas: tducational survey, 2, no. 3, 
Nov. 


Summer 


INDEX. 


University of Arkansas needs money, 52, no. 3, Nov. 

University of California: Music as a major.subject, 63, 
no. 3, Nov.; music festival, orchestra of school chil- 
dren, 92, no. 4, Dec. 

University of lowa: Child study, 96, no. 4, Dec. 

University of Minnesota: And study of Junior college 
noveuae 5, no. 1, Sept.; extension work, 24, no. 2, 

ct 

University of Vienna: Dinners for professors, 27, no. 2, 
Oct.; professors leaving, 13, no. 1, Sept. 

University of Virginia: Preliminary course for nurses, 
7, no. 1, Sept.; summer quarter, 94, no. 4, Dec. 

University of Warsaw: Women medical students, 95, 
no. 4, Dec. 

University of Wisconsin; Geography instruction, 70, 
Nov.; measurement of musical talent, by phono- 
graph, 66, no. 3, Nov. 

beast students indorse disarmament plan, 74, no. 
4, Dee. 

Utah: Fire protection in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 


Ve 


Valuable prizes for school children, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Vassar College: Education for motherhood, 74, no. 4, 
fec.; registration book closed, 90, 110. 4. Dec. 

vor American teachers entertained, 44, no. 2, 
NCE, 

Vermont: Fire protection in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct. 

Virginia: Fire protection in schools, 44, no. 2, Oct.; self- 
supporting sehool lunches, 62, no. 3, Nov. 

Visiting teachers: The first, 78, no. 4, Dec. 

Visiting teachers neeessary to Americanization, 80, no. 
4, Dee. 

Vocational agriculture: Iowa State College, 28, no. 2, 
Oct. 

Vocational education: Disabled soldicrs, Camp Sher- 
man, 43, no. 3, Nov.; lowa State College, 64, no. 3, 
Nov. 


O 


Vocational guidanee: And Children’s Bureau, 80, no. 4, 


ec. 
Vocational sehools: Exhibit of plans of buildings, 62, 
no. 3, Nov. « 


Wales. See England and Wales. 

Walters, Raymoud: Summer school curollment in 
American universities, colleges, and normal schools, 
51-52, no. 3, Nov. 

Washington, D. C.: Daily record of children’s health 
habits, 94, no. 4, Dee. 

Washington Irving High School, New York City: Art 
school, 65, no. 3, Nov. 

Weifare of children: Spokane, 83-84, no. 4, Dec. 

West Virginia: School dental clinics, 58, Nov. 

ny four years of college study? (Capen), 76, no: 4, 

¢c 


ec. 
Widespread influence of American universities, 24, no. 


Toept. 

Wolcott, John D.: Meeting of the American Library 
Association, 14, no. 1, Sept.; Some of the new books, 
21, no. 1, Sept., 45-46, no. 2, Oct., 69-70, no. 3, Nov., 
93-94, no. 4, Dee. 

Wonicn: Denicd full privileges at Cambridge Univer- 
ae 79, no. 4, Dee.; education prolongs life, §, no. 1, 

ept. 

Woodward, G.C,:; Loans to normal school students, 55, 
no, 3, Noy. 

Worcester, Mass.: Cooperative schools for foreign-born 
68, no. Nov. 

World association for adult education (Luckey), 12, no. 
1, sept, se 


“Yale in China” resembles parent, 96, no. 4, Dee. 

Yale University: Examination plan, 12, no. 1, Sept. 

Yocum, A. Duncan: The teaching of democracy, 3-5, 
NOM g Se Dts 


Vou. VIL WASHINGTON, D. 


THE. CLASSICS FOR AMERICA. 


Little Liberal Culture Which is not Based on Greek and. Latin 
Literature—First Great Duty of Educaticn is Fermation ef Char- 
acter — Pressing Requirements. of Present. Hour—To. Draw. 
Away from Classies.is to: Draw Away from Path of Security and 
Progress. : 


By Cauvin: Cootinar, Vice-President of the United States. 


[An address delivered before the American Classical League, Philadelphia, Pa., 
July-7, 1921.] 3 


We come here to-day in defense of some of the great realities of 
hfe. We eome to continue the guaranty of progress in the future by 
continuing a knowledge of progress in the past. We come to pro- 
claim ourallegiance to those ideals whieh have made the predominant 
eivilization of the earth. We eome because 
we believe that thought is the master of 
things. Wecome because we realize that the 
only road to freedom lies through a knowl- 
edge of the truth. 

Mankind have always had elassics. They 
always will. Thatis only another way of say- 
ing they have always set up idealsand always 
will. Always the question has been, always 
the question will be, What are those ideals to 
be, what are ic be the classics? For many 
centuries, in education, the classics have 
meant Greek and Latin literature. It does 
not need much argument to demonstrate that 
iv the western world society can have little 
libern! culture whieh is not based on these. 
Witheut them there eould be no interpreta- 
tion of language ana literature, no adequate 
comprehension of history, no understanding 
of the feundations of philosophy and law. In 
fact, the natural sciences are so much the product of those trained in 
the classics that, without such training, their very terminology can 
not be fully understood. 

¥ducation is undertaken to give a larger comprehension of life. 
In the last 50°years its scope has been very much broadened. It is 
scayoly possible to consider it in the light of the individual. It is 
easy to vce that it must be discussed im the light of society. The 
question for consideration is not what shall be taught to a few in- 
dividuals. Nor can it be determined by the example of the accom- 
plishments of a few individuals. There have been great meu with 
Hitle of what we call education. There have been small men with a 
great deal of learning. There has never been a great people who did 
not possess great learning. The whole question Wissue is, what does 
the publie welfare require for the purpose of education? What are 
the jundamental things that young Americans should be taught? 
What is necessary for society to cone to a larger eomprehension of 
life? 


cation. A general 


great body of the- 
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mE first duty of government, and | 
the surest evidence of good gov- |' 
ernment, is the encouragement of edu- 


edge-is the precursor and protector of 
republican institutions, and in it we 
must confide as the conservative power 
that will watch over our liberties and 
guard them against fraud, intrigue, 
corruption, and violence. 
the system of our common schools as 
the patladium ef our: freedom, for no: 
reasonable apprehension can be enter- 
tained of its subversion as long’ as the: 


ened by education.—De Witt Clinton. 
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ERADICATION OF ILLITERACY. 


No: Uniform. Definition. of. the Term—Siatistics Not Wholly Reliable 
—One-Fifth of Onur Population are Nearly Illiterate—Not a 
Matter of Races or Sections—Eradication: of Witeracy Is Coming 
Slowly but Surely—Effective Werk is Done in the Army-——No 
Illiterate Nation Cam Achieve Greatness. 


By Joun J. Ticerr, Untied States Commissioner of Education. 


{An address delivercd: before the literacy Seetion of the National Education 
Association, Des Moines.] 


The extent.and the meaning of illiteraey not only in the United 
States but everywhere: are confused because of the lack of a clear 
definition. We shall not undertake to clear up more definitely the 
meaning of the term, but'weshail accept in this discussion the defini- 
tien of an illiterate as one who is unable to 
wiite: his or her native tongue. It has been 
found that those who arc able to read and 
can not write are so few as to be practically 
negligible. This definition is the basis upon 
which the illiteraey statistics are gathered in 
_ the United States and in practically all 
countries. 

A further confusion arises because of the 
unreliable character of our statistics in this 
field. Inthe past we have relied very largely 
upon the census enumerator in the United 
States to discover our illiterates. This was 
done by asking every citizen, ‘Can youread? 
Can you write?” On this basis of investiga. 
tion we learned in 1910 that 7.7 percent of our 
population above 10 years of age were illiter- 
ate. It had long been suspected by educa- 
tors and others that this was not an aceurate 
criterion. Many people did not understand 

how much ability was required to enable them to say, ‘‘T can read. 
I can write,” and therefore large numbers answered the question 
falsely. It was estimated by those who had studied the problem 
that probably 20 per cent of our population might be included in a 
class which might be termed near-illiterates, that is to say, those 
who could write their names or possibly a few sentences, but whose 
ability to handle the language was not sulicient to make it a vehicle 
of real enlightenment. 

These suspicions were proved to be well founded when a more 
satisfactory method was evolved in the urgency of the Great War. 
For the intelligent mobilization of the American Army it became 
necessary for the Government to know accurately whether our sol- 
diers could read orders and write orders before they ceuld be assigned 

| to effective service. Our Government therefore gave to a million 
and a half men who were taken in the first draft—men from every 
State in the Union and from every class of people—a piece of 
ne\wspaper to read and asked each one: of them to write a short letter, 
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When this test was given it was found that 
from 1,566,011 men examined those who 
were unable to “read and understand news- 
papers and write letters home’’ amounted. 
to 25.8 per cent. (Report of R. M. Yerkes, 
chairman of the committee for Army 
tests.) 

We found, therefore, that among our 
male population capable oi bearing arms, 
instead of 77 out of every thousand being 
illiterate, approximately 250 out of every 
thousand were illiterate. Making allow- 
ance for the fact that a larger proportion of 
our female population attend tlie first five 
grades of the eleinentary schools, and there- 
fore there is likely to be a less degree of 
illiteracy among women than men, yet we 
ure safe in saying that at the time of the 
World War probably 20 per cent of our 
population could not use the English 
language as a vehicle for information or 
expression. 


Majority of WHiterates are White. 


It is hardly necessary for me to recite all 
the facts relative to illiteracy gathered in 
the oit-quoted statistics of the census of 
1910. I take it that before a body like 
this which has studied the matter of 
illiteracy very carefully all these facts are 
quite familiar. It will be remembered 
that the census of 1910 indicated that there 
were at that time 5,516,163 illiterates above 
10 years of age. They were divided into 
the following classes: 3,184,633, or 58 per 
cent, were white citizens; 1,534,272, or 28 
per cent, of these were native born; 1,- 
660,351, or 30 per cent, were foreign born; 
2,227,731, or 40 per cent, were negro citi- 
zens. The remainder, about 2 per cent, 
were Indians, Mongolians, and a number 
of infinitesimally small groups. 

At that time 1,768,132 of these illiter- 
ates were living in cities—that is, they 
were urban; 3,748,033 were living in small 
towns, villages, and the open country— 
that is to say, they were rural. It appears, 
therefore, that the rural illiteracy of 1910 
was approximately double the urban 
illiteracy. 


Densest Areas Among Foreign Born. 


It was formerly thought that illiteracy 
in the United States was largely a matter 
of races and sections. There was a time 
when certain sections of the South were 
called the “Black Belt’ of illiterates, it 
being a convenient excuse for the appall- 
ing illiteracy in the United States to foist 
it upon the negro and the supposedly 
backward whites in the mountain sections 
of the South. We are now well aware of 
the fact that illiteraey is not in any sense 
a problem of race or section. Careful in- 
vestigations revealed the fact that the 
densest arcas of illiteracy are found among 
our foreign-born whites in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, and California. 


Slowly but surely illiteracy is being 
eradicated in the United States. It is 
not necessary for me to dwell here upon 
the history of the progress that has been 
made. I do not think it just, however, to 
pass without saying what has so often been 
said—that the work of the distinguished 
chairman of this conference [Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart] in this field is perhaps the 
greatest single constructive contribution 
which has been made to the cause of educa- 
tion in the United States in the last dec- 
ade. Mrs. Stewart began her work in the 
moonlight schools in Rowan County, Ky., 
in September, 1911. She inaugurated a 
campaign to eradicate adult illiteracy in 
that county. It was predicted that it was 
an impossibility. It was said that adults 
would not willingly go to school and that 
there was no way in which they could be 
prevailed upon to do so. It was further 
stated that it was a pedagogical impossi- 
bility to teach old people even when they 
were willing to submit to insiruetion. 


Adults Well Taught Learn Readily. 


Mrs. Stewart demonstrated clearly the 
fallacy of both of these contentions. On 
the first evening, in spite of the difficulties 
in transportation in that remote mountain 
district, 1,200 men and women came troop- 
ing to the moonlight school, varying in 
age irom 18 to 86. Eventually there was 
an enrollment of 1,600 people, almost one- 
third of the entire population of the county. 
The result was cradication of illiteracy in 
that county to an almost irreducible mini- 
mum, and moonlight schools spread in 
many other counties in Kentucky. By 
March, 1918, more than 1,109 illiterate men 
and women had been taught to read and 
write in Rowan County alone. From Ken- 
tucky it spread to 22 States. Some tried 
it aS an experiment in certain counties 
others put it on as a State-wide campaign; 
I have not time here to review the enor- 
mous results of this movement which led 
to the teaching of thousands of illiterates 
in many States a satisfactory knowledge of 
the English language. The old theory 
that adults learn to read and write slowly 
was completely exploded. 


Learn English in Three Months. 


It has now been demonstrated that ‘‘it 
is possible for any person of ordinary in- 
telligence who has never learned to read 
and write in any language and who can 
speak no English to acquire a good working 
knowledge of 600 English words, ease in 
reading common prose, legible penman- 
ship, and a knowledge of simple arith- 
metic. The time required is 60 hours, 
or 1 hour per day for 12 weeks of 5 days a 
week.” 

Among the agencies which are operating 
to reduee illiteracy in addition to the 

| moonlight schools are college and uni- 


versity extension departments, trained 
teachers, the increase in the number of 
high schools, the consolidated schools, im- 
provement of courses of study in rural 
schools, better enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws. Some of the organiza- 
tions which are making the eradication of 
illiteracy their definite objective and 
which are contributing greatly to this task 
are manufacturing plants, chambers of com- 
merece, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, women’s clubs, asso- 
elated charities, and the United States 
Army. 


Illiteracy Nearly Eliminated in U. S. Army. 


It is impossible to sketch the work that is 
being done in these various organizations, 
but I wish to deal specifically with the work 
that is being done in the Army because I 
have had personal experience in that work. 
In France and in Germany the Army Edu- 
eational Corps, of which I was a member, 
was very active in combating illiteracy. 
Twenty thousand men in the Army of oceu- 
pation, if I remember correctly, were taught 
to read and write. Illiteracy was com- 
pletely wiped ont in one of the divisions 
and practically wiped out in others. The 
work of the Army Educational Corps with 
the American Expeditionary Forces was so 
effective that the War Department saw fit 
to continue it in the Army in America. 
With this end in view, recruiting educa- 
tional centers were established in the United 
States. The first was established at Camp 
Upton, N. Y., May 1, 1919. Five others 
were subsequently established at Camps 
Jackson, Pike, Travis, Graut, and Lewis, 
The work at Camp Upton is representative 
of what is being done in these centers. 


Effective Work at Camp Upton. 


At Camp Upton there were at one time 
1,850 students, representing 45 races. About 
half of these were American born and came 
from every State of the Union east of the 
Mississippi. The course is condueted for a 
period of four months. All the men en- 
rolled are illiterate and non-English speak- 
ing. Three and one-half hours a day are 
given in military drill, three hours to actual 
school work. Military power is used to 
compel attendance. The men are first 
classified on the basis of their illiteracy as 
to grade. Within the grade they are as- 
signed to sections in accordanee with their 
jatelligence rating on the basis of the Army 
test. In the first grade, for example, there 
are four sections—a very bright section, a 
slow section, and two intermediate sections. 
The learning of English is not limited to the 
elassroom. It is carried out in the theater , 
on the drill field, in recreation rooms and 
in the reading rooms. 

Twice a week the men come together in 
the theater to sing popular and patriotic 
songs under leadership which makes every 

(Continued on page 12.) 


) HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH WORK IN THE AKRON (OHIO) SCHOOLS. 


By Amy Parker, the home demonstration agent of Akron. 


AG a part of the program of health 
education in the schools of Akron, 
Ohio, an experiment in teaching graded 
lessons in food and nutrition has been 
carried on in one school. Lessons were 
prepared and taught in each grade by a 
special teacher, trained in dictetics. At 
the beginning of the experiment, all the 
children in the school were weighed and 
measured. It was found that, out of 
1,011 children who were examined, 58 
per cent were underweight, and of this 
nuinber 21 per cent were more than 10 
per cent underweight. 


Milk for ‘“ Underweights ”—Teaching 


for All. 


HH only thing that was given the 
children in the way of extra food 
was one-half pint of milk in the middle 
of the morning. Only children 10 per 
cent or more underweight received this 
additional food. All other children had 
nothing but instruction. Every child 
was weighed each month to hold and 
sustain tuterest in the matter of attain- 
ing normal condition as soon as possible. 
At the close of the second month it was 
found that 67 per cent of the whole un- 
derweight group had made some gain, 
varying between } pound and 17 pounds. 
The aim in emphasizing instruction was 
to ascertain if possible 
whether improvement: 
in physical condition 
could be produced 
through the medium of 
instruction alone. The 
large percentage of 
gain above normal 
made in some cases 
scemed to indicate that 
instruction actually 
did bear fruit in im- 
proved living condi- 
tions and better health. 
With the smaller 
children the food and 
dietetic facts taught 
were simple and en- 
tirely within the com- 
prehension of the child. 
Foods were classified 
according to their use 
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in the body, and the names of all the 
foods coming in each class were learned 
by the children, through games, stories, 
and colored food pictures cut fron!) maga- 
zines. Charts and posters of food groups 
were made by the children with colored 
pictures. After they had learned to 
classify foods, they were taught to build 
up simple, well-balanced meals on the 
classification learned. 

The older children also _ learned 
through interesting devices to classify 
foods and plan properly balanced meals. 
After they had learned to plan meals 
with regard to food nutrients, they 
learned to check up their menus for cal- 
oric quantities. 


Parents Do Their Part. 


ie fhe end of the two months’ period, 

as a part of the regular meeting of 
the Home and School League of the dis- 
trict, the dietitian explained fo the moth- 
ers in detail all the steps in the experi- 
ment, together with the results obtained, 
and demonstrated with groups of chil- 
dren the method of instruction and some 
of the food and diet facts which had 


been taught to the children. 

It was impossible to have thorough 
physical examinations given to all of the 
underweight children, so the 60 boys and 
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girls having the largest underweight per- 
centages, and who had not showed sat- 
isfactory gains, were selected for phys- 
ical examinations. These examinations 
Were made in the presence of the par- 
ents. Each child was weighed and 
measured, and the mother told what the 


average weight for age and height 
should be. Then each mother was given 


a health ecard on which to record her 
child’s health habits for a week, the rec- 
ord to show the number of hours of sleep 
daily, and a complete diet Hist to be 
filled out and used according to instruc- 
tions given by the dietitian in charge. 
Other minor health habits, such as deep 


breathing, tooth brushing, etc., were also 
to be recorded. 
The cxperiment was completed by 


weekly conferences of the mother of the 
underweight group of children with the 
doctor, nurse, and dietitian, at which 
the health record for the week was ex- 
amined, the weekly weights taken, and 
additional instructions and advice given 
to the parents. Almost every mother 
reported intelligent interest on the part 
of the children in the food work. “ We 
never sit down at the table without hav- 
ing the question arise as to whether we 
are having the right things to eat or 
not,” said one mother, in speaking of 
the excellent results achieved by the 
teaching of dietetics to her children. 

Six open-air centers 
have been organized 
and exceptionally 
well equipped by the 
Akron board of edu- 
cation. In most cases 
an entire floor is given 
over to the open-win- 
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sleeping rooms, nurse’s 
room, kitchen, and din- 
ing room. 

Sixty children are 
accommodated in cach 
school, and the services 
of two teachers, a 
hurse, dietitian, and 
cook are required. Ad- 
wission to the open-air 
rooms is by doctor’s 
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certificate. li many cases children are 
ready to return to regular classroonis at 
the end of a year. Anemic, undernour- 
ished, and predisposed tubercular cases 
ure taken, although no active cases of 
tuberculosis are allowed to enter. 

The schedule for the day in an Akron 
open-air school includes a breakfast of 
cereal and cream, an afternoon lunch of 
milk, or hot chocolate, and wafers, and 
a hot meal at noon, which is prepared 
by the school domestic science depart- 
ment under the direction of the dietitian. 
As soon as the children come in the 
morning they put on their heavy coats, 
hoods, and, if the weather is very cold, 
woolen boots; and they are ready then 
to study and recite with wide-open win- 
dows. 

After the noon meal of creamed pota- 
toes, stuffed eggs, bread and _ butter, 
milk and dessert, comes a_ toothbrush 
drill, which the children regard as an 
entertaining innovation. Then every 
youngster wraps himself in his own 
sleeping bag, and climbs upon his army 
eot for an hour’s relaxation and sleep. 
They sleep soundly, too, sometimes so 
deeply that the teacher has to shake 
them to wake them up for afternoon 
classes, 

All of the fundantental subjects are 
taught, with the 60 children divided into 
two groups, with a teacher for each. 
Four grade sections are handled by each 
teacher. 

Monthly weighing is an important 
part of the open-air school program, and 
the children «are eager’ to read their 
weighing tags and carry them home most 
proudly when they register an increase. 
One youngster said, “TI eat lots of things 
here that I never would eat at home, 
but I’m gaining nearly 2 pounds a 
month.” “Seconds” are popular at din- 
ner, after half an hour on the big play 
porch and a morning in the open air. 

In addition to the regular weighing, 
the pulse and respiration of each child 
are taken weekly by the resident nurse, 
and each open-air school has the atten- 
tion of a doctor at frequent intervals. 
The fact that practically every child 
shows a steady gain in weight is evi- 
dence of the value of the right food and 
periods of rest. 

An effort is being made in Akron to 
correlate the health work not only with 
the classroom instruction in dieteties 
but also with the outdoor work in 
physical education. An athletic chart of 
every child’s ability to run, jump, put 
the shot, and climb the rope, is kept in 
each room, and tests are made at the be- 
ginning and close of eacli semester, 


— 
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Definite physical efficiency standards, 
similar to those of the American Play- 
ground Association, are used, so that the 
child knows exactly what his physical 
ability is. For exainple, a fourth-grade 
boy is ranked “HE” if he makes a stand- 
ing broad jump of 4 feet and 6 inches; 
“G,” if he jumps 4 feet 2 inches; and 
“TF,” if his record is only 3 feet 8 inches. 
A girl of the same grade is expected to 
make a jump of 3 feet 10 inches to get 
an “E” ranking. Like standardg have 
been adopted for the basketball throw, 
and the 40 and 60 yard dashes; so that 
it is easy to compare a child’s actual ac- 
complishment with what he ought to be 
able to do. 

At the same time a record is kept of 
each pupil’s physical condition, througli 
the cooperation of the nurses and the de- 
partment of health, so that the physical 
education mark on the ehild’s report 
eard measures both his physical condi- 
tion and his physical ability. 


A HEALTH PLAY FROM 
GEORGIA. 


HE seventh class of the Whittle 

School in Macon, Ga., showed their 

interest in health by writing and acting 
the following play: 


Act 1, Seene 1. 


Enter a child very untidy and dirty, 
sits down, and soon falls asleep. She 
dreams that in her room 11 lovely little 
children stand around her, and one by 
one give her a daily chore. 

First ehild. . 

“T can’t understand 

How any one cau 
Go off to her meals 
Without a clean hand.” 
Exit first child. 
Sccond child. 
“This morning, when everything is 
bright and green, 
I wash my neck, face, and ears all 
clean 3 
And polish my finger nails till they 
shine like new; 
O, the people that wouldn’t are very 
few!” 
Exit second child, 
Third child. 

“Of clear cold water 

Sparkling and bright, 

Drink at least four glasses 

‘Pwixt morn and night; 

And, if you wish to be strong when 

youre grown, 

Leave tea and coffee strictly alone!” 

Exit third child. 


Fourth child. 

“After the morning and evening meal, 

IT wash my teeth, and how good it 
does feel! 

So, if healthy and strong you would 
like to stay, 

Brush them, and keep the old germs 
away.” 

Exit fourth child. 

Fifth child. 
“When Pm at my meals, 
I eat not for my taste 
But good wholesome food 
That is not just a waste. 
I attend to the toilet 
At my regular time; 
And do everything healthy 
To have a good mini.” 
Bxit fifth child. 
Sizvth child. 
“Ten breaths of fresh air, 
Be it cloudy or fair, 
And good healthful play 
Keep sickness away.” 
Exit sixth child. 
Seventh child. 
“This mouth is for food, 
And the nose is for air, 
And nothing unclean 
Has business there.” 
Exit seventh child. 
Highth child. 
“To sneeze, spit, or cough, 
You know will spread disease, 
Se I always use my handkerchief 
When I have to sneeze. 
It also is my duty 
To helpful always be; 
So if you want to have great friends 
Just watch and follow me.” 
Exit eighth child. 
Ninth child. 
“TJ dread to think of bending 
And being crooked when Vin old, 
So just as straight as straight can 
be, 
Pll always try to hold.” 
Exit ninth child. 
Tenth child, 
“Early to bed 
And early to rise, 
They say, 
Makes us 
wise!” 
Exit tenth child. 
Fleventh child. 

“T am the last, 

So I bid you farewell; 
Make use of your bathtub 
Tf you wish to stay well.” 

Exit eleventh child. 

The little girl rubs her eyes, and looks 
around as if to find the 11 little doctors 
she had seen in her dream. 

She gazes at her hands, finger nails, 
and dress, all dirty; then, all of a sud- 
den, jumps up and runs out. In a few 
minutes she appears again not as she 
was, but just the opposite. She was 
clean! 

Little girl. “ Well, I must admit I feel 
a thousand times better, and I know I 
look so.” 2 
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THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY. 


Report of a Committee of the National Council of Education, Presented at the Des 
Moines Meeting, July, 1921. 


By A. Duncan Yocum, Chairman. 


The present report of the committee will 
be confined to two phases of its work, the 
teaching of democracy through religious 
education and church activities, and its 
furtherance through the machinery of ex- 
isting organizations which are concerned 
with education and reach large social groups. 
The resolution unanimously adopted at the 
Atlantic City meeting of council in response 
to the request made by the International 
Sunday School, Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denomina- 
tions, for cooperation in week-day religious 
instruction, marks the formal initiation of a 
policy of cooperation between public and 
privatescliools on the one hand and agencies 
for religious education on the other, which 
while more rigidly than ever avoiding the 
teaching of religion or.sectarianism through 
schools supported by public funds, seeks to 
realize three closely interrelated aims: 

(1) A more adequate and universal teach- 
ing of morals as fundamental to both religion 
and democracy and dependent upon each; 

(2) The emphasis in all religions and in all 
forms of religious training of those elements 
which specifically contribute to democracy; 
and 

(3) In ordinary school work and activities, 
including the teaching of morals, the em- 
phasis of all elements which, while not in 
themselves religious, are basal for religious 
instruction and can be made contributory 
to it by other agencies. 


Committee’s Aim Definitely Presented. 


So far as the council and the democracy 
committee are concerned, the betterment 
and extension of moral instruction or char- 
acter education are left to the committee on 
citizenship and character education. Its 
newly assigned functions would overlap 
those of the democracy committee now re- 
porting if we had not from the start sharply 
defined our field of service as the discovery 
and determination of democratic’ elements 
in American life and education, and their 
more efficient and universal development 
and furtherance, through a correlation of all 
educational and social agencies, limited to 
this definite and specific purpose. Were it 
not for this definiteness of aim, our contact 
with the numerous agencies through which 
we are working or are planning to work 
would lead to hopeless confusion of responsi- 
bilities and activities. With this definite- 
ness, the multiplicity and diversity of these 


organizations become our greatest asset. 
Every organization responsible for social 
betterment and every organized activity for 
disseminating information within each can 
gradually be made a means to the universal 
realization of the few common objectives 
essential to the growth of democracy. 

The simplicity of this function is very well 
illustrated where the work of the democracy 
committee touches the fields of moral and 
religious instruction with their numerous, 
and in many respects conflicting, agencies. 


Continual Empbesis on Common Welfare. 


In the field of moral instruction this work 
involves effort to secure, first, a continual 
emphasis of the common welfare as the most 
conspicuous motive for morality, including 
tke moralities scoffed at by Prussian thinkers 
and some American writers as too ‘‘old”’ for 
complex modern society; and, second, in all 
moral and character education a similar 
emphasis of the particular moralities which 
definitely contribute to the specific democ- 
racy elements which will later be named in 
this report. This is the only contact which 
the democracy committee will have with the 
committee on citizenship and character edu- 
cation, and with a host of other moral in- 
struction agencies which our own character 
education committee will doubtless attempt 
to correlate. In so far as it is willing to in- 
clude an emphasis of these democracy 
objectives in its work it can greatly re- 
enforce our efforts. 


Contributions of Religion to Democracy. 


In identical fashion, in the field of re- 
ligion, the specific function of the democracy 
committee sharply limits the work of its 
subcommittee on the contributions of re- 
ligion to democracy (1) to urging upon 
public-school authorities and those responsi- 
ble for the policies of every religious body 
the more earnest teaching of a common rey- 
erence for Deity and a common respect and 
tolerance for creeds and religious observ- 
ances other than one’s own; (2) to urging 
upon religious bodies an emphasis of all 
religious virtues and motives which can be 
made to strengthen the several democracy 
elements that this report will tentatively 
specify; and (3) an emphasis in all such 
secular school instruction and activities of 
elements as yet unspecified, which, while 
not in themselves religious or sectarian, 


form the essential foundation for a more 


efficient religious instruction carried on 
exclusively by the church. 


Meets Religious Bodies Haif Way. 


In these moves on the part of the council 
toward a more eflicient furtherance of the 
morality and religion basal to all democracy 
and so seriously threatened by bolshevism 
and other forms of radicalism, it is but meet- 
ing half way the organized effort of powerful 
religious bodies. The education committee 
of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, working in cooperation with the Sun. 
day School Council of the Evangelical 
Denominations, has recently been reorgan- 
ized, and has been intrusted with the im- 
portant task of determining common policies, 
objectives, and standards for the great major- 
ity of Protestant educational boards. Be- 
fore this reorganization was brought about, 
this body adopted the report of a standing 
committee of its own on religious education 
in the public schools, which, in addition to 
approving an organized effort to arouse 
greater reverence, declaring against any 
effort to teach religion in public schools, and 
urging an emphasis of democratic elements 
in religious education, asked three things of 
the secular school, which the democracy 
committee is already attempting to bring 
about, or which the council is furthering in 
some other way: (1) A more efficient moral 
instruction, an objective which the new 
council committee on character education 


‘will surely further; (2) where Bible reading 


legally forms a part of the opening exercises 
of the public school, organized effort to make 
it strongly reverent and impressive; (3) the 
emphasis in secular education of all aca- 
demic elements which, although they in 
themselves are nonreligious, will be helpful 
to religion after each church shall have given 
them its religious interpretation. 


Common Program of All Religieus Creeds. 


Our subcommittee on the contributions of 
democracy to religion ig the most suitable 
national body to further this correlation of 
public-school and church-school activities 
along lines broad enough to constitute a 
common program for all religious creeds and 
organizations. It is gradually adding to 
its membership the men who have most 
weight in directing the educational policies 
of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish churches. So far as the great 
majority of Protestant denominations is 
concerned, complete correlation has already 
been brought about. The probable attitude 
of the Catholic Church is indicated by the 
obvious wish of those responsible for the 
Catholie parochial-school organization, to 
make it a means to civic training, and by 
the movement to further within the church 
itself the Americanization of Catholic foreign- 
born Americans. The civic record of the 
Jewish Church is such that it assuredly will 
not shrink from the similar but still more 
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peculiar responsibility forced upon it by 
immigration from Russia and countries 
under the influence of bolshevist propa- 
ganda. While the subcommittee is proceed- 
ing slowly and cautiously, everything now 
indicates that it may become the medium 
for a tremendously efficient but severely 
defined cooperation of state and church, in 
the development of a democracy and religion 
essential to the continued existence of cach. 


Conference of Organizations for Citizenship. 


The second phase of the democracy com- 
mittee’s work to be reported upon at this 
session of council, is its attempt to further 
the growth of democracy through the powei- 
fnl machinery of existing organizations 
interested in education and in reaching 
large social groups. At Atlantie City, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews of the genecal committce, an in- 
formal conference was held of prominent 
representatives of such bodias as the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, State Ameri- 
canization departments, divisions of State 
education departments responsivle for citi- 
zenship training, the Americanization de- 
partinents of chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, etc. It was the unanimous 
Judgment of those present that if the elc- 
ments of democracy are specifically defined, 
the publications, official bulletins, conven- 
tions, and lecturers not only of the bodies 
represented there, but of labor organizations, 
beneficial societies, patriotic orders, the 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, etc., can 
gradually be employed in a nation-wide 
drive for a truer and completer democracy. 
To this end the chairman of the democracy 
committee was requested to formulate the 
various items in the absence of which 
democracy is unsafe and incomplete. A 
similar request was made by the reorganized 
subcommittee on democracy through the 
kindergarten, of which Miss Lucy Wheelock 
is chairman. In fact, it has become appar- 
ent that the work or all the subcommittecs 
will be furthered by such a formulation. 


Asks Views of 160 Leading Americans. 


The tentative assembling of democracy 
elements, which is here presented in com- 
pliance with this request, is being sent to a 
hundred or more of those Americans most 
eminently of the several types of leadership 
which mold public opinion and of national 
activities which must be democratically 
directed and controlled. The president of 
the Academy of Social and Economic 
Setence has desiguated several of the gen- 
tlemeu who have been included*in this 
group. All others lave been chosen after 
most serious deliberation and, so far as 
possible, with the samc sort of authoritative 
advice. It is hoped that a sufficiert num- 
ber of them will respond with approval, 
objcclions, or suggestions, to permit the 
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publication by the democracy committee 
after the approval by the council, not of the 
democracy creed, but of a specification of 
democratic elements which can be trans- 
lated into the everyday vocabulary of each 
American sociaLgroup and become a sacred 
aim for every true citizen, civic or social 
organization, and cducational agency. 

I have appended as part of this report 
this tentative formulation of democratic 
elements, 


THE 10 MOST SUGGESTIVE ESSENTIALS OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


Definitely Formulated as a Basis for Their Being 
Presented in a Different Form of Statement to 
Each Educational Agency and Organization in 
America, 


1. Democratic self-asscriitveness—The most 
fundamental factor in the democratic con- 
trol of individual condnct is the accustom- 
ing of every individual to self-assertiveness 
in rights, in duties, and in opportunities, 
limited by common rights, by social co- 
operation, and by the surrender of petty 
and nonessential forms of assertivencss 
which sre socially unpleasant or offensive. 

Most of the casentials of democracy arc 
positive and not negative virtucs, and 
their control of social through individual 
conduct is insured through an individual 
sense of responsibility backed by an in- 
domitable individual assertivencss of all 
that makes for the common welfare, ‘both 
alone and with others.’”’ Repeated and 
unnecessary individual failure in school, 
unfitness in vocation through lack of edu- 
cational guidance, and social backwardness 
through the absence of training for unem- 
barrassed social intercourse, create an in- 
dividual sense of incompetence and im- 
potence which make a truly democratic 
citizenship impossible. If the “‘Let’s go” 
of the trenches is not carried over to all 
that makes for political and social advance- 
ment, our national problems can not be 
given a democratic solution. 

2. Equal rights and opportunities as dis- 
tinguished from cqual abilities and aehieve- 
ments.—If there is to be a saving popular 
faith in democracy cach individual must 
be taught to distinguish sharply betwecn 
equality in the sense of rights and oppor- 
tunities, and cquality in the sense of 
natural abilities and individual achieve- 
ments. Many Americans scoff at democ- 
racy, because they assume that the Dec. 
laration contemplated an equality made 
possible by heredity; or believe in it be- 
cause they confuse it with a communism 
which gives cach individual an equal share 
in all things whether he earns it or not. 

3. A sense of personal responsibility for 
the rights, opportunities and duties of both 
self and others.—Since but a small part of 
what concerns the common welfare is com- 


pelled by law, a democratic training must 
develop in cach individual a strong sense 
of personal responsibility for securing the 
performance by himself aud by all others 
of every action guaranteed to cach or ex- 
acted of each for the benefit of all. Demo- 
cratic rights and bencfits are not conferred 
for the sake of the individual, but for the 
sake of society. The acceptance of them 
is a personal duty owed by each to all. 
Insistence upon their acceptance by others 
is often the only way of making effective 
their acceptance by one’s self. 

4, Equivalent compensating serviee.—Each > 
democratic right and privilege carrics with 
it the compensating duty of giving some 
equivalent in return. The idea of ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing” is undemocratic. Espe- 
cially in the case of foreign-born Americans 
attracted to the United States by democ- 
racy in the sense of freedom and oppor- 
tunity, education must emphasize the fact 
that free schools, free hospitals, free re- 
ligion, and all other forms of freedom, are 
frce to all only in the sense of being com- 
mon to all, and ought to be paid for by cach 
through taxation, contributions, or service 
to others, equal for all individuals or pro- 
portionate to individual ability. 

5. Equality through highest effort and the 
chance to exercise it.—Equaltty in the achieve- 
ments of individuals is attainable only in 
the sense of highest individual effort. 
Whether in the attainment of rights, the 
realization of opportunities, or the consum- 
mation of service, the least fit individual is 
equal to the most efficient and the weakest 
to the strongest when each has done his best. 
Even opportunities are equal only when 
each individual is given the fullest possible 
chance to do his best in what he is best fitted 
for or most interested in. The chief cssen- 
tial of democratic industry is highest effort 
at needed production or scrvice by each 
individual and in every vocation, as the 
only fair equivalent in return for hivhest 
effort at needed production or service by 
other individuals or in other vocations. 

6. Majority rule for the common wel fare.— 
Majority rule is democratic only when it 
sccks to secure the common welfare. De- 
termination of the common welfare which 
majority rule must seek to secure is con- 
ditioned by expert commissions for the study 
of the common welfare, popular patience in 
awaiting their verdict, and popular confi- 
dence in their findings, popular education 
including training in democracy, the im- 
partial dissemination of facts by a free public 
press, fair elections, the check upon local 
partiality and popular prejudice provided 
through the mode of electing Representa- 
tives and Senators, and the power of amend- 
ing cven the Constitution itself. Any 
influence or activity subversive of any one 
of these conditions tends to make majority 
Tule betray the common welfare to indi- 
vidual, group, or sectional interests. 
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7. The surrender of individual rights con- 
flicting with the common welfare and the safe- 
guarding of individual rights which do not 
conflict —Personal liberty and special privi- 
lege find their limit in the common welfare, 
but only in the common welfare. These 
two propositions taken together constitute 
the acid test of democracy. Less limitation 
of individual rights than is neccssary to the 
common welfare tends to Prussianism or 
bolshevism; more limitation of individual 
rights than is necessary to the common wel- 
fare tends to communism and other extreme 
forms of socialism. 

8. Equality of the higher levels —Any stable 
soeial equality must result from a leveling 
up and not from a leveling down. The 
spiritual side of man can never be satisfied 
on lower levels, and no form of government 
can permanently cndure which denies to 
individuals the opportunity to lead the way 
to higher levels and which fails to create 
conditions which encourage all torise. This 
applies to the stabilization of industry, as 
well as to that of society in the broader sense. 
Personal departments in the various indus- 
tries with related schemes for progressive 
steps in training and promotion, public 
vocational education, educational guidance, 
and public continuation schools, all are 
favorable conditions to a higher matcrial 
level. But since the chief stimulus to labor 
is the betterment of the social condition of 
one’s self and family, uncmbarrassed par- 
ticipation in the higher forms of social inter- 
eourse is the necessary complement to in- 
dustrial betterment. 

9. Selj-effort essential to many elements in 
equality—aAn essential condition to social 
stability and therefore to political safety is 
the realization on the part of all individuals, 
but especially on the part of individuals or 
racial groups which seek social equality and 
access through law, that unembarrassed par- 
ticipation in every social group must be self- 
earned. With this end in view unembar- 
rassed social participation should be used 
as the justification for a new emphasis in 
every stage of education, of habitual cor- 
rectness of speech, good manners, skill in a 
variety of games and amusements, an appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, and familiarity with 
the few essential general ideas through which 
otherwise isolated individual experiences are 
made common and social. i 

10. Democratic compulsion —The demo- 
cratic control of social conduct requires the 
accustoming of every individual to the com- 
pulsion in himself and others, both through 
public sentiment and law, of every essential 
democracy which is not self-acquired. 

As the essential complement to a stronger 
individuality or sclf-assertiveness, every 
individual should be accustomed from the 
earliest childhood to cheerful submission to 
superior wisdom and authority, to ready 
acquiescence in community standards more 
exacting than his own, and to their inex- 
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orable enforcement in so far as it is necessary 
to the common welfare. An early education 
which, like that urged by Rousscau and 
Tolstoi, makes children unconscious of any 
more authoritative will than their own, is 
better preparation for a Prussian super- 
manism or ‘direct action,’’ than for a de- 
mocracy which is to endure and become 
more complete. ' 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE ON 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT. 


Undergraduate government was the sub- 
ject of an intercollegiate conference held 
recently at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, representing 40 colleges and univer- 
sities. Student activities, under the four 
general headings of student government, 
athletics, publications, and dramatic and 
musical clubs were discussed. Relation- 
ship between the governing body of the 
educational institution and undergraduate 
social, athictic, and professional activities 
were taken up, as well as relations with 
alumni, student unions, foreign students, 
societies, and clubs. 

It was urged that some orderly organiza- 
tion be devised to meet the problems of 
college and university life, which has come 
to have a complexity similar to outside lifc. 

Self-government by students was particu- 
larly discussed by the dean of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology who described the 
difference between the institute and other 
colleges in that the student is under no 
restrictions from the faculty or executive 
offices. He pointed out that great value 
lies in this practice in that it leaves the 
students to use their-own initiative and 
gain experience in earrying the resultant 
responsibility. Aside from an advisory 
eommittee of the alumni, student activities 


have been organized and are eontrolled by 


the undergraduates themselves, 


DORMITORY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


High-school students at Thermopolis, 
Wyo., whose homes are in the rural districts, 
will be housed next year in dormitories. 
The boys will live in a special home near 
the school. The girls will be provided for 
by special arrangement of the upper floor 
of the new high-school building. There will 
be on this floor a living room, matron’s 
quarters, and bedrooms for the girls. The 
domestic science equipment in the base- 
ment will be used for preparing the meals 
for both boys and girls, Tho girls will help 
with the cooking, and will be assigned by 
the matron to other regular duties. Ifome- 
economics studies will thus be correlated 
with practical work. 


MAINE PLAN FOR RURAL SU- 
PERVISION. 


Close Supervision Made Possible by Sys- 
tem of Helping Teachers Specially 
Chosen and Trained. 


In Maine there are 475 towns and planta- 
tions, besides some unorganized territory. 
The schools are supervised by 130 superin- 
tendents, of whom 81 are in charge of 
“unions” of towns, and the remaining 49 
are town or city superintendents. As 
Maine is almost entirely rural, only 8 of the 
total number have no rural schools in their 
territory. The others may be considered 
tural superintendents. The union super- 
intendents have not to excced 50 teaehers 
to supervise; most of them have fewer; the 
average for the State is less than 30. 

Maine has inaugurated a unique system 
for providing supervisory assistants. Each 
year a summer school of six weeks’ duration 
is held at the State Normal School at Castine. 
Here from 50 to 100 teachers, selected by 
the superintendents because of unusual 
ability and marked success as teachers, are 
given an intensive course in rural school 
supervision. All expenses involved are 
paid wholly by the State. Only teachers 
are chosen who are graduates of standard 
normal schools or have equivalent prepa- 
ration. 

At the close of the course these teachers 
return to their respective towus or super- 
visory districts, where they act as assistants to 
thesuperintendent, working under his direc- 
tion. They are called ‘‘helping teachers.’’ 
They teach regularly for observation and 
visit schools to give special help in class- 
Yoom organization methods and manage- 
ment. In some cases the helping teachers 
have one or more days each week frec for 
visiting schools. In others they remaiu in 
their own rooms, teaching model classes and 
offering assistance and advice to teacliers 
sent to them by the superintendent. 

During the school year 1920-21 there were 
150 helping teachers in the Statc. ‘The sal- 
aries paid by town school authoritics range 
from $800 to $1,200 per year, to which the 
State adds a bonus of 25 per cent from State 
funds, 

Considering the fact that there are not 
more than 50 teachers under direction of any 
superintendent and 150 helping teachers 
distributed among approximately 120 towns, 
it is evident that very close supervision of 
rural teachers is possible. 


The University of Minnesota has received 
from the Commonwealth Fund of New York. 
agrant of $10,000 to be expended by Leonard 
V. Koos, professor of secondary education, in 
making a study of the junior-college move- 
ment throughout the country. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


By Jno. J. Ticgert, Commissioner of Education. 


[Adapted from address before the Council of Education, National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa.] 


In the belief that some explanation of the 
preseut organization of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and of our plans and policies will 
promote more effective cooperation between 
the bureau and the interests we serve, I have 
prepared the following statement: 


Functions of the Bureau. 


The Bureau of Education is charged by 
law with certain administrative functions, 
such as the administration of a system of 
education for the natives of Alaska. Its 
ehief fuuctions, however, are nonadminis- 
trative. 

The act creating the United States Bureau 
of Mducation defines its purpose and duties 
as those— 


of collecting of such statistics and facts as 
will show the condition and progress of edu- 
cation in the several States and Territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching 
as shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the 
country. : 


This statement of the functions of the 
bureau make it primarily an institution for 
scientific research and gives it no adminis- 
trative duties. Such administrative duties 
as it has have been added by subsequent 
legislation. Broadly stated, then, the func- 
tions of the bureau are: 

(1) To beirformed on all subjects pertain- 
ing to education; and 

(2) To make the information which it pos- 
sesscs effective in promoting the cause of 
education. 

I find that the bureau, in attempting to 
discharge these functions, has been under- 
taking a considerable variety of activities, 
which may be divided roughly into two main 
classes, with subdivisions as follows: 

(1) Continuing or stated activities: 

(a) Business administration of the office. 

(b) Administration of the educational sys- 
tem, medical relief, and reindeer herds for 
the natives of Alaska. 

(c) Administration of certain provisions of 
law relating to the State colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. 

(d) Collecting and compiling statistics. 

(e) Library service. (The bureau main- 
tains an educational library which in cer- 
tain particulars is probably unsurpassed by 
any other collection of books in the country. 
One of our serious problems is to decide what 
we can and ought to do with this library.) 


(f) Publication and distribution of docu- 
ments. 

(g) Stenographic, clerical, and other inci- 
dental service. 

(2) Educational research and promotion: 

(a) Studies of various phases of education 
for the purpose of acquiring and digesting 
information. 

(6) Preparation of manuscripts for publi- 
eation as circulars of information or bulletins 
or portions of bulletins. 

(c) Counseling with school officers, legis- 
lative committees, boards of school {rustees, 
and others and giving advice on educational 
matters. 

(d) Official correspondence with seekers 
after information, advice, and other assist- 
ance. 

(e) Representation at educational con- 
ventions for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with leaders and movements. 

(f) Public addresses on educational topics. 

(g) Organization and conduct of special 
conferences of educators and others. 

(h) Organization and eonduct of educa- 
tional surveysand preparing reports and rec- 
ommendations based upou such studies. 


Present Personnel of the Bureau. 


For carrying on the work of the bureau, 
exclusive of the work in Alaska, we have 
now in the offices at Washington 87 people. 
Of these approximately one-fourth are spe- 
cialists engaged in the various lines of edu- 
cational research and promotion, the re- 
mainder being made up of employees in the 
statistical division, librarians, stenograph- 
ers, clerks, and others. 

Under the administration of my prede- 
cessor the activities of these people were 
very largely directed by the commissioner 
personally. Dy. Claxton’s experience be- 
fore and during his 10 years in the com- 
missionship gave him a knowledge of educa- 
tion and its technic which perhaps no other 
man in America could have. In attempt- 
ing to assume the duties which he had been 
discharging I found it impossible to carry 
on the activities of the bureau as he had 
done. It became necessary for me to effect 
some kind of reorganization. 


Basis of Reorganization. 


The form of organization is based on the 
analysis of activities indicated above. We 
have in the bureau these two general types 
of activities: First, the activities of a more 
or less routine character, which I have 


and, second, the activities of highly trained 
experts in various fields of education, whom 
I have designated the technical staff. 

The organization which I have under- 
taken to set up is not unlike that of an insti- 


_tution of higher learning. My entire career 


has been in the service of colleges and uni- 
versities. Perhaps that accounts for my 
leaning to this type of organization, and yet 
I am unable to see how I could attempt to 
carry on the varied activities of the bureau 
in any other fashion. The form of organiza- 
tion is set forth in the accompanying chart. 


Continuing or Siated Activities. 


There are seven divisions of those activi- 
ties which I have termed continuing or 
stated activities. They have all been 
placed under the general direction of the 
chief clerk, Lewis A. Kalbach, who has 
served most efficiently in the bureau for 
more than 34 years. He is generally recog- 
nized as a man of exceptional ability aud 
devotion to duty. 

Under his supervision are the following: 
Publications division, under the direction of 
James ©. Boykin, editor; library division, 
under Dr. John D. Wolcott; division of 
statistics, under H. R. Bonner; Alaska 
division, Dr. William Hamilton in charge 
of the Washington office; stenographic divi- 
sion, under Mrs. M. W. Wolcott; mails end 
files, Miss Eunice W. Curtis in charge; 
messenger service, under B. Frank Morrison. 


Educational Research end Promoiion. 


The technical staff has been organized 
into four divisions under the direction of 
William T. Bawden, who has been desig- 
nated as assistant to commissioner. Dr. 
Bawden took his degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is exceptionally well qualified 
to orgauize and direct technical investiga- 
tions. 

Under him are the following: Higher edu- 
cation division, headed by Dr. George F. 
Zook; rural schools division, under Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook; city schools division, 
under Walter 5. Deffenbaugh; service divi- 
sion, comprising certain individuals and 
smaller divisions which have been con- 
solidated into one group. Dr. Bawden will 
also serve as chief of this division for the 
present. 

It may be noted in passing that, with the 
exception of the newly created service 
division, and possibly one or two other read- 
justmenis, [ have in the adoption of this 
scheme of organization done little more 
than to recognize and define certain fea- 
tures which I found already at least par- 
tially functioning, and in every case I have 
designated as chiefs of divisions those who 
were already nominally in charge of the 
work. To effect a simple and definite 
plan of staff organization, however, with 
elearly understood division of responsi- 
bility and clearly defined lines of authority, 


termed ‘‘stated”’ or “continuing activities” { seemed to me essential. 
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In the past, as I have stated, the several 
specialists worked very largely under the 
personal supervision of the commissioner. 
To provide for more definite correlation of 
the activities of the technical staff, and in 
order to increase the effectiveness of our 
work by promoting cooperation throughout 
the bureau, it seemed to me advisable to 
bring all the activities of the bureau, and 
more especially of the technical staff, under 
the review of a general advisory body, cor 
responding roughly to the council of deans 
or similar advisory bodies which exist in 
colleres and universities. 

I have, therefore, appointed such an 
advisory council, composed of the heads 
of the various research divisions, together 
with the chief clerk, and I have made Dr. 
Bawden chairman of this committee. It 
will be the duty of the advisory council to 
consider and advise with me concerning 
general questions of educational policy, 
and procedure in the more important proj- 
ects to be undertaken, and to assist me in 
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such ways as may be determined here- 
after. We propose, furthermore, to bring 
the technical staff into conference as often 
as may be practicable, so that the various 
activities can be discussed and planned 
with a higher degree of cooperation than 
has been possible in the past. 

Final administrative authority with refer- 
ence to the activities of the bureau and the 
executive power are exercised by the com 
missioner. Neither the assistant to the 
commissioner, the chief clerk, nor the ad- 
visory council possess executive functions, 
other than by way of suggestion, recom- 
mendation, and advice, except such as 
may be delegated from time to time by 
the commissioner. 

We may find it expedient to modify our 
plan of organization. We may make some 
mistakes. But we all have a ligh sense of 
our responsibility to make the most of the 
resources placed at our disposal here in the 
bureau, and a most earnest ambition to 
make the bureau 2 source of inspiration and 
service to all who may call upon it. 


PRELIMINARY THEORETICAL 
COURSE FOR NURSES. 


To provide probational nurses with a 
course in theoretical work before they enter 
upon their practical training is the aim of the 
University of Virginia’s summer course in 
nursing. Probationers who are taking prac- 
tical hospital work along with preclinical 
work ofien come to classes completely worn 
out, according to the dean of the department 
of medicine, of the university, and to relieve 
this situation the theoretical course is pro- 
vided as a foundation for subsequent ex- 
perience in wards and operating rooms. 

The nursing staffs of hospitals in small 
communities are expected to benefit by this 
course, which lasts three months, and in- 
cludes instruction in anatomy, physiology, 
sallitation, dietetics, bacteriology, pathology, 
and the history and ethics of nursing, 


Morning courses, giving 16 hours a week 
of law work, will be given in the law school 
of Georgetown University for students who 
have their entire time for study. Hitherto 
all law courses at Georgetown have been 
given in the late afternoon. ‘The afternoon 
courses will be continued for students who 
are employed during ordinary office hours. 
Those who take the morning law courses 
will have the opportunity to take other 
work in the University’s department of arts 
and sciences. Tuition for the law schocl 
has been raised from $120 to 140 a year. 


Three colored women received doctor of 
philosophy degrees this year, one of them 
cum laude. ‘The institutions which granted 
the degrees were Radclifie College, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Chicago Univer- 
sity. All three women were graduated from 


| Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 
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BILL PROPOSES BUREAU OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 


Chairman of Congressional Committee on 
Immigration Would Provide for Eco- 
nomic Adjustment of Aliens. 


.A national plan to Amcricanize aliens is 
proposed in a bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative Johnson, of Washington, 
chairman of the Immigration Committee of 
the House. Annual registration ofall aliens 
is provided for, so that school officials may 
keep track of them, and also that the De- 
partment of Labor may collect information 
that will be helpful to immigration officials. 

In place of the present Bureau of Natural- 
ization, the bill creates a bureau of citizen- 
ship, and the director of this bureau will 
promote instruction in the English language 
and trainiug in citizenship responsibilities 
for persons of foreign birth, especially those 
of 14 years and upward. Instruction in 
physical education, health, and sanitation 
will also be spread. 

The director will also disseminate informa- 
tion regarding the institutions of the United 
States Government and people. Motion 
pictures will be among the means used to 
spread American ideas. An appropriation 
of $300,000 is proposed for the cost of this 
work in addition to the sum heretofore spent 
by the Bureau of Naturalization. 

Registration of aliens will be under the 
auspices of the public schools. <A fee of $2° 
will be paid by each adult registering, no 
charge being made for minors. The money so 
collected will be turned over to the director 
atter the expenses of registration are paid. 
From these funds the director will allot to 
each public-school officer engaged in registra- 
tion a sum of money for the compensation of 
teachers of alien adult classes. ‘Thisamount 
will be equal to that provided by the State 
or community for that purpose. The al- 
lotment will not be in excess of the regis- 
tration fces collected by the public-scliool 
officer receiving the allotment. 

A 24-week school year maintained for 
adult alien classes is a condition required 
of each school receiving such allotment. 
Adoption of the 24-week legal school year is 


to be encouraged throughout the States, and 
also compulsory attendance laws for children 
between 7 and 1/4. 

A special appropriation of $100,000 would 
be authorized for individual aid to members 
of the foreign-born population, to help them 
avoid embarrassments due to ignorance of 
American laws, customs, and Iife, and to 
combat false doctrines of government. 
Newly arrived immigrants will be met by 
interpreters and other aids who will assist 
them with advice and information, and 
acquaint them with the desire of this 
Government for their individual happiness 
and well-being, aud point out opportunities 
for learning the language, customs, and 


institutions of this country. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1921. 
EDUCATION PROLONGS THE LIVES 
OF WOMEN. 


College women live longer than other 
women, according to a study by Myra M. 
Hiulst, of the American Red Cross, pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Publication of the 
American Statistical Association. Among 
15,561 graduates of three woman’s colleges, 
the death rate between the ages of 20 and 
64 years is only 3.24 per 1,000. Tor college 
women between 25 and 34 years, the death 
rate was 2.77 per 1,000, while for women in 
the gencral population, it was more than 
twice as high, namely, 6.10 per 1,000. 

Such favorable figures for college gradu- 
ates are not surprising when it is considered 
that as a rule only the physically fit con- 
tinue through the four years to graduation. 
Physical and medical examinations given 
to all students bring to light remediable 
defects and lead to jmprovement, Favor- 
able living conditions such as college women 
are likely to encounter, prescribed pysicul 
exercise, and general physical education 
add to the high level of health. 

College women as a rule come from high- 
class homes, where the environment gives 
them a good start in life. Judging by the 
names of the women considered in this 
study, the majority of them are from Amer- 
ican stock. Such wemen, of good financial 
condition, well fed and clothed, and with 
opportunity for leisure arc likely to have 
better health than the average woman, 
whose living conditions are less favorable. 

Professional occupations, such as college 
women usually engage in, have fewer risks 
than the industrial and other occupations 
of noncollege women. It was found that 
58 per cent of the college graduates had been 
engayed in teaching. 

In this connection, a study was made of 
the death rate of women teachers in New 
York City as reported by the city pension 
eommission. For ages between 25 and 34, 


that of the college women for the same ages. 
The death rates for teachers were found to 
be the lowest existing in the New York 
City service. 

Clearly education and professional lie 
have a good effect on women’s health. 


AN EFFECTIVE INCENTIVE FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


Standardization isimproving rural schools 


in many parts of the country. Consolida- 


tion of one-teacher schools is doing mueh 
toward the betterment of conditions, but 
there are still 194,500 one-teacher schools, 
and many of them will have to be eon- 
tinued for a long time before consolidation 
can be brought about. In some localities 
the one-teacher sehool will always be the 
only form possible. . 

To improve the one, two, and three 
teacher schools, 29 States are establishing 
a system of standardization, under which 
certain Minimum requirements must be 
met by every sehool which aspires to be 
Standardized. Laws specifically authoriz- 
ing standardization have been passed in 13 
States, namely, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
16 other States standardization 1s not men- 
tioned in the laws, but the plan is pursued 
as a poliey of the State department of 
education. These States are: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iihnois, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
sourt, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Washington. 

In most of the States which have estab- 
lished standardization, the minimum re- 
quirements are printed on a score card, and 
schools are rated according to their stand- 
ing under the various headings. In 12 
States, numerical values are assigned to 
the items on the score card. Seventeen 
States elassify their schools in two or three 
grades, and the schools are usually desig- 
nated as ‘‘standard” or ‘“‘superior,’’ ac- 
cording to their rating. Many States award 
insignia, such as banners, tablets, and 
certificates, to schools which meet the 
Tequirements. 

The standardization movement hag re- 
sulted in an improvement of grounds and 
equipment. Better teaehers have been 
secured and better salaries have been paid. 
Communities have been awakened educa- 
tionally. Many States now give spccial 
aid to standard schools, encouraging them 
to measure up to the requirements. .In 
Iowa, for each pupil who has attended a 
standard school at least six months in the 
previous yeat, the State pays the school $6. 
Onc-half of this subsidy goes to the teacher 
as a bonus and the rest is used for local 


the death rate was 2.98, almost as low as | improvements. 


Although the plan is succeeding in gen- 
eral, there are many points in which the 
arrangements are inadequate. Some States 
emphasize only grounds and buildings and 
omit from their score cards items pertaining 
to administration and organization. Some 


j score cards are too complicated. Others 


are indefinite and subject to loose interpre- 
tation. Inspectors are too few, so that 
schools can not be checked frequently 


enough. 


In scoring a school for efficiency, the 
following items should be considered: 
Grounds, buildings, physical and instruc- 
tional equipment, qualifications, person- 
ality and salary of the teacher, matters per- 
taining to the organization, administration, 
and supervision of the school, community 
interests, and tangible results. 

The committee on standardization should 
eonsist of a member of the local school 
board, and rural representatives from the 
State and county superintendents’ offices, 
A State or county should not undertake 
standardization without first being assured 
of the proper machinery for effectively 
promoting the plan. This involves provi- 
sion for the cost of additions to the office 
force and the field force and for traveling 
expenses, 


DENTAL CLINICS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


According to returns received in reply toa 
questionnaire recently sent out by the Bu- 
reau of Education, 286 cities in the United 
States have established dental clinicsin con- 
nection with their public-school systems, 
These clinicsreccive support in 181 instances 
from the city boards of education; in 33 from 
the city heaith departments; in 22 from 
health departments and boards of education 
jointly; and in 50 from the Red Cross or from 
private donations. 

Massachusetts outranks all other States 
with respeet to number of cities maintaining 
sueh clinics, laying claim to 34 of the total of 
286; then eomes New York State with 23; 
New Jersey, 21; Mlinois, 17; Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wiseonsin, 16 cach; Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, 14 each; California, 11; Rhode 
Island, 8; and the remaining States from 2 to 
7 each. . 


ADULT EDUCATION BENEFITS THE 
NATION. 

Adult ‘education will be the saving of 
democracy in Great Britain and the United 
States, according to Viscount Haldane. 
Lack of education, he says, is the barricr 
that separates the wovling elasses from the 
capitalistic class. Elementary education for 
children is not enough, for he found that 
many Army recruits who had received ele- 
mentary education had forgotten what they 
had learned and had to be educated over 
again. 
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CONFERENCE. URGES EDUCA- 
TION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


Resolutions Adopted by Federai and Inter- 


state Conference on Education, Called 
by Commissioner of Education. 


Resolved, by the Federal and Interstate 
Conference on Education, in session at Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 30 to July 2, 1921: 

That we beHeve that education for citizen- 
ship can be made one of the most important 
and effective factors in the solution of the 
problem before the American people for 
years to come; that in the development of 
this phase of education English should be 
the basic language of instruction; that Amer- 
ican citizenship should be required of the 
teaching body in our common schools and all 
other educational institutions; that the 
American flag should be displayed in every 
schoolhouse in the land; that instruction 
in United States history and civics should be 
required in all grade schools and at least one 
year of citizenship work in the high schools 
be required for graduation; that instruction 
in the Constitution of the United States 
should be required in every public, private, 
and parochial school not later than the 
seventh grade and from that through the 
high school, with special emphasis on the 
spirit of the Constitution; that the States be 
authorized to establish night schools for in- 
struction in citizenship in any community 
where there are a sufficient number of adult 
illiterates or those who are not Americanized 
that all educational instructors be required 
to take an oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 

That, as the majority of our children re- 
ceive only the education given by the rural 
and common schools of this country, be it 

Resolved, That greater emphasis be grven to 
our rural schools and that each pupil im the 
rural schools be allotted an amount per capita 
equal to the amount allotted per capita for 
any pupil in any other school or higher edu- 
cational institution, and that the term of the 
rural school be at least eight months: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the salary of county super- 
intendents be raised to an amount in keep- 
ing with the value of their work: Be it 
further : 

Resolved, That teachers should have four 
years of preparation in an approved or ac- 
credited high school; that high-school teach- 
erg should have four years’ college or normal 
training, assoon asthe supply of teachers will 
permit euch a standard: Be it further 

Resolved, That this conference favor gen- 
eral health instruction in the home and in 
the school, including the teaching of the evil 
effects of habit-forming drugs: Be it further 

Resolved, That this conference indorse the 
thrift campaign and urge its importance in 
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developing in children a sense of the value 
of health, time, and money: Be it further 
Resolved, That the thanks of the members 
of the conference be extended to the people 
of lowa and to the people of Des Moines for 
their courtesy and hospitality in entertain- 
ing the conference, to the governor of Iowa, 
the State superintendent of education, the 
State educational associations, the local 
chamber of commerce, the American Legion, 
the parent-teacher association, the local 
hotels, the newspapers, and the citizens who 
have performed special service that has 
contributed to the success of the conference, 
and that the well wishes of this conference 
be extended to the Hon. John J. Tigert upon 
his assumption of the arduous duties of 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
and that we thank him and his assistants for 
their untiring efforts in making this confer- 
ence a success. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Ida M. Walker, 
member, Kansas State Educa- 
tional Code Commission; J. A. 
Jackson, member, Minnesota 
Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion; E. E. Johnston, Iowa 
City; (Mrs.) C. N. McIlvaine, 
member, School Board, Huron, 
8. D.; (Miss) Mary L. Martin, 
representative Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Fred L. 
Shaw, State Supermtendent of 
Public Instruction for South 
Dakota; P. E. McClenahan, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Iowa; (Mrs.) L. 
Q. Middleton, representative 
National W. C. T. U.; (Miss) 
Lorraine Elizabeth Wooster, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Kansas, Chair- 
man, Resolutions Committee. 


Twenty-five men skilled in trades and 
technical occupations have been awarded 
scholarships worth $1,000 each by the State 
of New York. They will spend a year at the 
State normal school at Buffalo, preparing 
to teach their trades in the public schools. 
Five years’ successful experience was re- 
quired of the men selected. Among the 
occupations represented are: Automobile 
repairing, catpentry, architectural drafting, 
sheet metal work, and printing. - 


Princeton undergraduates have conducted 
a camp at Bay Head, N. J., for poor boys 
from congested districts in New York and 
Philadelphia. Nearly 400 boys have had 
the benefit of a two weeks’ outing at the 
camp, supervised by volunteer student 
counselors. About 60 undergraduates have 
given their services at different times 
throughout the summer. 


DES MOINES CITIZENS’. CONFER. 
ENCE WAS SUCCESSFUL. 


The Federal and Interstate Citizens 
Conference on Education held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 30 and July 1 and 2, 
under the auspices of the Bureau ofEduca- 
tion, in cooperation with the governor, the 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
the State Board of Education of Ilowa-and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Des Moines, 
proved to be one of the best of all the meet- 
ings of this kind in which the Federal 
Bureau of Education has ever taken part. 
The Nestor of American education, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, declares that the Des Moines 
Conference was the best meeting of its kind 
he has ever attended. 

The governors of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Ullinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas had appointed representa- 
tive men and women from every walk of 
hfe as delegates to this meeting. Many 
representatives of each of these States wer® 
present. , 

The climax of the conference was reached 
Friday night July 2, when Gov. Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, reviewed the results of 
the industrial court established under his 
administration. He showed how this plan 
for settling strikes has revolutionized tra- 
ditions and changed conclusions among the 
people of his State on this great question. 

Those who spoke and those who listened 
in this conference went away determined to 
be doers of the work in a righteous cause, 
the cause of education, believing that edu- 
cation is still the chief defense of nations.— 
J. L. McBrien. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE FEATURES 
HOME MAKING. 


As a part of the Founder’s Day celebra- 
tion, members of the senior class of Tuskegee 
Institute gave a series of demonstrations 
centering on ‘‘The Home.’’ One student 
had as his subject Repairs in the Home, 
and, in the presence of a large audience, 
put in a pane of glass, rehung a gate, nailed 
a picket on a fence, nailed down a new 
threshold, made a window screen, and put 
on a door knob. 

How the modern home maker may take 
the drudgery out of laundering by using 
some of the more common labor-saving de- 
vices was the subject of one talk; another 
showed how the sick should be treated in 
the home, and how the mother can relieve 
children’s cuts and bruises. Another stu- 
dent showed hu-y women in the home can 
save money th.cuch using their old clothes, 
and still proviie aitractive garments. The 
last demonstration was by a Negro boy from 
British Guiana, who is studying agriculture 
in ‘Tuskegee. IIe demonstrated how a 
profitable home garden can be made. 
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CULTURE VERSUS TECHNICS 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


Discussions of Society for Promotion of 
Engineering Education — Laboratory 
Work Said to be Overdone. 


By Watron C. Jon. 


*‘Taiberal culture and discipline as com- 
pared with technical training as means of 
developing not only engineers but men 
capable of holding positions of authority 
in public life” was the central point for 
consideration at the first day’s sessions of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. The annual meeting was held 
at the Sheffield Technical School, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., from 
June 29 to July 1. 


Modern Engineer not Mere Technician. 


It was held that the engineer is to-day a 
master of industry and the logical leader in 
solving complicated problems which arise. 
The engineer of to-day is not a mere tech- 
nician but one who must fully appreciate 
and understand and be able to control the 
inany economic factors which are involved 
in engineering enterprises. 

With this question in mind the engineer- 
ing schools find themselves in a dilemma. 
On one hand the unusual demands of in- 
dustry and science make it necessary that 
the engineering curricula should be over- 
crowded with specialized technical sub- 
jects; on the other hand the necessity for 
more general culture and greater business 
knowledge, make it desirable that the 
humanities and economics and business 
studies be given more emphasis. How then 
can the engineering curricula be adjusted 
to the needs of the day? 

President Hadley, of Yale, making his 
last appearance as president, felt that a 
great saving of time might be made by the 
reduction of laboratory work. In his 
opinion the laboratory work is a sort of 
kindergarten and pseudoscientific method 
which has been driven to death. One-half 
of the laboratory work could be crowded out 
of our colleges, and books substituted 
instead. Reduce laboratory experiments 
to typical and fundamental cases without 
unnecessary repetitions; this would suffice. 
Considerable saving financially could he 
made tv the colleges at the same time. The 
fact is, a great many of our students do not 
know how to use books. 


Inngineering Education United in Policies. 


Dean F. L. Bishop, secretary of the 
society, pointed out the fact that notwith- 
standing the criticisms made, engineering 
education is free from weaknesses which 
characterize other forms of professional 
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education is more united in its policies nor 
more uniform in maintaining the highest 
standards. 

In his closing address the president of the 
society, Dr. Mortimer E. Cooley, dean of the 
school of engineering of the University of 
Michigan, emphasized the homely ideals of 
education. His discussion was not tech- 
nical. We appealed to the simplicity of our 
early days, when moral virtues were more 
strongly emphasized and home life was given 
more prominence. ‘I like to think of 
culture as springing from the heart, as the 
flower of the plant grown in the home and 
school and matured in an atmosphere of 
refinement, its roots being the homely 
virtues such as were possessed by our old 
fashioned folk.” 

Dean Colley was succeeded as president 
of the society by Charles I’. Scott, head of 
the electrical engineering department of 
Yale University. 


“MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS” INCREASE 
PATRONS’ INTEREST. 


To interest parents and other citizens in 
the work of the schools, four Connecticut 
towns have been holding a series of ‘‘moon- 
light sessions,’’ in which the teacher and 
pupils give evening demonstrations of class- 
room work. At one meeting, they went 
through the first hour's work of a regular 
school day, including opening exercises, 
health inspection, and reading. 

Every meeting has a large attendance; at 
one rural-school session, every family in the 
district was represented. Results are show- 
ing already. Citizens are beginning to take 
more interest and pride in the’ schools, and 
to discuss school problems at home with their 
families. Many persons are awakening to 
the necessity for engaging trained teachers, 
and some taxpayers, who thought the 
teachers were well enough paid or even 
overpaid, are beginning to change their 
minds. 

Opportunity to observe the health in- 
spection in the schools has invited public 
attention to the activities of the scliool 
nurse, and has gained better support for her 
work. Altogether, the school authorities 
are coming to believe that publicity pays. 


Scientific research will be encouraged by 
the honorary scientific society, Sigma Xi, 
which has established two fellowships, 
paying a maximum of $1,800 each for the 
academic year. The funds for these fellow- 
ships have been eontributed by the volun- 
tary offerings of members of Sigma Xi, 
scattered throughout the country, many of 


whom have agreed to contribute $2 a year 


for the purpose of encouraging graduate 
students to engage in scientific investigation. 
The fellowships are intended for those who 


education; that no other type of professional { have already received a doctor's degree. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Exhaustive Survey Planned by American 
Classical League—Ample Funds Pro- 
vided by General Education Board. 


A three-year survey of secondary school 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek was 
planned by the American Classical League 
at its second annual meeting, July 6th and 
7th, at Philadelphia. Dean Andrew F. 
West, of Princeton University, president of 
the league, announced that the general 
education board had appropriated $60,000 
for this investigation, which is expected to 
result in the preparation of a progressive 
constructive plan for the teaching of the 
classics. 

The survey will consider the effect of 
administrative policies on secondary school 
study of the classics, the better training of 
classical teachers, the relation of Latin to 
other secondary school studie3, and other 
phases of the question. Dean West, in his 
annual report, recommended self-criticism, 
frauk and cearching, as a necessary condi- 
tion for improvement and for progress based 
on improvement. 

Hight regional committees will assist the 
general advisory committee in getting neces- 
sary information from all parts of the coun- 
try. Expert investigators will be appointed, 
as well as advisers in other subjects such as 
English, modern languages, and history. 

Vice President Calvin Coolidge addressed 
the league on ‘‘The classics for America.’’ 
*The Vice President said that the league 
desired to bring about the endurance of that 
modern culture which has been the result 
of a familiarity with the elassics. ‘‘We do 
not wish to be Greek,’ he declared; ‘‘we do 
not wish to be Roman. We have a ereat 
desire to be supremely American. We can 
accomplish this by continuing the process 
which has made us Americans. We must 
search out and think the thoughts of those 
who established our institutions. In our ef- 
forts to minister to man’s material welfare,”’ 
he said, “‘we must not forget to minister to 
bis spiritual weliare. It is not enough to 
teach men science; the great thing is to 
teach them how to use science.” 

Experimental tests of Latin teaching in 
connection with results in English were re- 
ported on by Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and W. L. Carr, 
formerly of the University of Chicago High 
School, now of Oberlin College. These edu- 
cators have been elected to carry on special 
investigation as part of the new survey. 

The six-year secondary school course in 
its bearing on Latin and Greek was dis- 
eussed by Gonzalez Lodge, teachers’ college, 
| Columbia University. 
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DES MOINES MEETING OF THE 
N. E. A. 


New Plan of Organization Gives New As- 
pect to Meetings—A Success Notwith- 
standing Intense Heat. 


~Dy Katuerine M. Coox, 


The Des Moines meeting of the National 
Education Association had the aspect of a 
business rather than an inspirational meet- 
ing of the kind that experience has led us to 
expect. This change of aspect was the most 
striking characteristic of the first meeting 
under the new régime. An arrangement 
reminiscent of a political convention, with 
placards labeled with the name of each of 
the States, designated the places reserved 
for their respective delegates. All such 
seats were reserved for delegates at cach 
meeting during the hours allotted for busi- 
ness. Nondelegates literally took the back 
seats. Owing to the unfortunate fact that 
the acoustics of the hall were poor to the 
verge of impossibility, it was difficult to 
follow the proceedings closely. Chairman 
Wunter had the crowd with him, however, 
and, when in doubt, they followed his lead- 
ership. 

Judged by the casual observer, the attend- 
ance was smaller than at Salt Lake. Official 
registration, however, indicated that a larger 
number were present. 


Faithfulness Under Difficulties. 


The heat was intense and listening a task, 
because of the difficulty of hearing, yet the 
members and delegates were more than 
usually faithful in attendance and attentive 
to the addresses. There was a general 
aspect of strict attention to the business in 
hand, which demanded constant attendance 
at meetings and resulted in giving the meet- 
ings less of the holiday appearance than 
usual. 

General programs centered around dis- 
cussion of the association’s program for edu- 
cation in the United States, and the place 
which State and city systems, colleges, and 
norma! schools have in its materialization. 
A nuinber of prominent speakers who were 
scheduled for addresses failed to appear. 
The representative system resulted in the 
absence of many prominent educators who 
happened not to be elected as delegates to 
the convention. Sectional programs, like 
those of the general meetings, drew large 
and attentive audiences. There is a strong 
sentiment for a more definite opportunity 
for discussion at future meetings, both sum- 
mer and winter. 


Discuss Matters of Common Concern. 


The State superintendents, disappointed 
in arrangements announced for their meet- 


ing on Saturday preceding the opening of 
the general sessions, added a luncheon to 
the usual dinner which annually takes the 
place of a formal meeting. Matters of 
special concern to State departments of 
education were discussed at both of these 
gatherings. 

The superintendents extended a welcome 
to Dr. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, 
and assured him of their cordial cooperation 
and support. Jor the first time the Bureau 
of Education established headquarters in 
the parlors of the Chamberlain Hotel. 
Many States, particularly Western States, 
kept open house on the third floor of the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel during the week. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO PAN- 
PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 


Official delegates from the United States 
to the Pan-Pacific Educational Conference 
held in Honolulu, August 11-21, sailed from 
San Trancisco for that city August 3d. 
They are: rank F. Bunker, until recently 
of the Bureau of Education; Julia Wade 
Abbot, specialist in kindergarten education, 
Bureau of Education; Edward O. Sisson, 
president State University of Montana; 
Thomas E. Finegan, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Pennsylvania; David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, California; 
Frederic L. Burk, president State normal 
school, San Francisco, Calif.; Frank B. 
Cooper, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Official delegates from 25 or more countries 
that border upon the Pacific conferred upon 
the educational problems that are of com- 
mon interest to all. 

The initial step in calling this conference 
was taken at the request of the Pan-Pacific 
Union by Dr. P. P. Claxton, then United 
States Commissioner of Iiducation. The 
Secretary of the Interior gave his approval 
and cooperation and at his request the State 
Department issued the formal invitations. 
These were sent to individual educators and 
to universities and other educational in- 
stitutions. 


Schools in the District of Columbia will 
receive 34 per cent of the total amount of 
money to be spent for city government in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. This 
amount, $8,002,440, is exceptionally high. 
For a number of years the average amount 
spent on the schools has been about 27 per 
cent of the entire budget. 


Japanese customs and ideas, as well as the 


language, are taught in a class of the summer 


school at Columbia University by a Japanese 
woman. This is the second session of this 
class. 


AMERICANS BUILD SCHOOL- 
HOUSES FOR SERBIANS. 


1 


Forty Houses Required Immediately and 
Junior American Red Cross Will Com- 
plete Twenty. 


An appropriation of $10,000 is announced 
by the Junior American Red Cross to be 
administered by the Serbian Child Welfare 
Association of America in the rebuilding 
and equipping of district schoolhouses in 
Serbia, 

When the Serbian Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation began its work of rescuing the 
50,000 Serb war orphans, the war orphans 
were placed in such homes as could be 
found for them with the requirement that 
at stated periods their guardians should 
send them to designated centers to receive 
medical and dental inspection. It was 
also stipulated that the children must at- 
tend school. But invading armies had 
wrecked practically all of the district 
schoolhouses, It was necessary, therefore, 
to reconstruct and equip the schools, and 
Serbian oflicials agreed to pay three-fourths 
of the cost, the Welfare Association to ob- 
tain the remainder from American con- 
tributors. Thus came the appeal to the 
Junior American Red Cross, which promptly 
responded with this sum, sufficient to guar- 
antee- completion of 20 of the imperatively 
necessary 40 schoolhouses. 

It is believed that various junior auxil- 
jaries will “‘adopt” these 20 schools, and 
possibly the entire 40 that comprise those 
being reconstructed, by subscribing $500 
to the building fund for each. The ad- 
dresses of the Serbian schools, photographs 
taken before aud after reconstruction, and 
reports of the progress being made will be 
supplied to the American schools partici- 
pating in this educational relief work. 


STATE BOARD OFFERS CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION. 


Classroom as well as correspondence 
instruction is given by the division of 
university extension, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, in cooperation 
with the colleges in the Connecticut Valley. 
These courses have been given in the after- 
noon and evening, but if there is cnough 
demand, they may be given also in the 
daytime. A small fee for instruction will be 
collected. 

One hundred courses are offered, including 
European history, Latin, music, philosophy, 
mathematics, agricultural economics, and 
others. Popular lectures and lecture courses 
have been arranged on many of these sub- 
jects, to be given in the Connecticut Valley 
by professors in the cooperating colleges 
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ERADICATION OF ILLITERACY. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
song a lesson in English and in good Ameti- 
canism. In their drilling the men learn 
the commands in what is called ‘‘The 
cadence system of close-order drill.’? In 
this way verbal, motor, and auditory ap- 
peals are coordinated. It was my privilege 
last. summer to tour the country with one of 
the detachments of soldiers who were. 
trained in this way, one of the famous 
“Americans-All” detachments, that was 


‘sent out under the auspices of the Radcliffe 


Chautauqua. Each one of these men is 
taught a trade and when they leave the 
Army, as it is contemplated many of them 
will do, they go out useful American citi- 
zens. The efort is made to send them hack 
to their communities as missionaries for 
education and citizenship. 


Early Census Reports Are Gratifying. 


Whit of the future? We have been un- 
able te get the complete reports of the 1920 
census, but the early reports are gratifying. 
Tn every direction illiteracy is being slowly 
but surely diminished. We might offer a 
fey comparative figures. 

In Alabama the illiteracy in 1890 was 34.1 
per cent; in 1900, 34.0; in 1910, 22.9; in 1920, 
16.1, In Arkansas, the illiteracy in 1890 
was 26.6; in 1900, 24.4; in 1910, 12.6; and in 
19720, 9.4. In Delaware, the illiteracy in 
1890 was 14.3; im 1900, 12.0; in 1910, 8.1; 
and in 1920, 5.9. In the District of Colum- 
bia, the illiteracy in 1890 was 13.2; in 1900, 
8.6; in 1910, 4.9; in 1920, 2.8. 

The tendency might be summarized as 
follows: Ou the whole, negro illiteracy is 
being reduced more rapidly than white 
illiteracy. Urban illiteracy in the past has 
decreased more rapidly than rural illiteracy, 
but due to the influx of foreign elements into 
the cities it is likely that in the present 
time or the near future the greatest problem 
will be in the cities. ‘The only class among 
whom there has been 2 tendency to increase 
ip ilhteracy in recent years is among the 
foreign-born whites. And this has been 
onty in certain localities. With the passage 
of the Dillingham bill limiting foreign im- 
Migration we can expect improvement in 
the near future in this class. 


Literacy a Criterion of Nationa] Strength. 


Bu ‘kle, in his Mfistory of Civilization, de- 
clares that the progress of civilization in the 
various nationalities depends largely wpon 
the production of certain types of food or 
something to that effect. We believe that 
no single criterion of national strength can 
be found which is stronger than the degree 
of hieracy. Of course, manufactures enter 
into the greatness of a people, their number, 
their material resources, their social and 
mioral conditions, and other things nnneces- 
sary to mention. All other things being 
equal, it seems that we can make out a rank- 
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ing of modern nations so far as their national 


strength is concerned dependent upon the 


degree of literacy. 
Hliterate Naiions Are Hopelessly Weak. 


No nation in which there is a large amount 
of illiteracy, unless we consider that the 
United States belongs in this class, ranks as 
a great power in the world to-day. ‘There is 
no nation where there is a low degree of 
illiteracy and whick is of any considerable 
size which does not have great influence 
amoug the nations, The comparative weak- 
ness of the South American Governments is 
largely due to the appalling illiteracy that 
exists there, ranging from 92.7 per cent in 
Guatemala to 39.8in Uruguay. The nations 
of Europe can be classified very largely ona 
basis of literaev. The German Empire, 
0.05. Germany was undoubtedly the most 
powerful nation engaged in the World War, 
considering her resources and man power. 
Among the German States Prussia was un- 
doubtedly the dominant force. There illit- 
eracy had been reduced to 0.02 per cent. 
Russia, with her vast man power and re- 
sources, collapsed in the war. Illiteracy in 
Russia was 69 percent. Spain once was the 
dominant power of the earth. To-day she is 
hopelessly weak with an illiteracy of 58.7 
per cent. The United Kingdom niaintains 
her leadership in European and world affairs 
largely because of the fact that she can boast 
of 1.8 per cent of illiteracy. France, at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War, had an 
illiteracy of about 40 per cent, She fell 
easily before Prussia. France demonstrated 
that illiteracy could be eradicated or re- 
duced toalow minimum. When the recent 
war broke out she had reduced it to 4 per 
cent in the French arm. Perhaps that ac- 
counts largely for the changed nation which 
Germany found France to be in the recent 
conflict. Three little countries, with tiny 
populations, remain strong to-day amidst 
the turmoil of European nations—Den- 
mark, 0.2 per cent; Sweden, 0.2 per cent; 
Switzerland, 0.3 per cent. 


The Best Men of the Times, 


T have no time to dwell upon the argu- 
ments which have been made so often to 
establish the fact. that the economic, polit- 
ical, and industrial welfare of the nation 
after all depends upon the intelligence and 
the education ofits citizenship. ‘This being 
the case we can look upon the eradication of 
illiteracy which now seems to be assured as 
the best omen of the times fer the nations of 
the world. 


A deputment of theoretical music will be 
opene:] this term in Bryn Mawr College. 
This department will consist of clective 
courses in elementary and advanced har- 
mony, and theory and history of music. 


WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION. 


Close Relations with Ministries of Educa- 
tion—First President of Czechoslovakia 
at Head of Organization. 


Of the many organizations that have re- 
sulted as a direct consequence of the World 
War and the necessitated educational recon- 
struction that must follow, the World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education is of special 
promise. 

There is so much of elementary aud 
secondary education that does not function 
in life that the average adult, in order not 
to become a misfit and a burden to secicty, 
would like to continue his education under 
the vitalizing process of supervised prac- 
tice. He would like to improve his cul- 
ture, efficiency, and moral worth while 
performing the daily tasks of making a 
living. 

To meet this need of wisely directed adult 
education, the World Association for Adult 
Hducation was founded March, 1919. with 
Prof. T. G. Masaryk, first president of the 
Czeeho-Slovak Republic, as president. 
There are brancli organizations in many 
countries with close relations with the 
several ministries of education. The pub- 
lished literature on xins several bulletins 
and the annual report can be obtained 
through the president, Prof. Masaryk, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

The World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion has scarcely passed the first stage of 
organization, but promises well for the 
future betterment of adult cducation. It 
ought to stimulate adult education in all 
countries and will tend in time to produce 
more sympathetic international relations, 
which is a desirable thing in the advance- 
ment of education.—G. W. A. Luckey. 


YALE EXAMINATION PLAN IS. MODI- 
FIED. 


Candidates for admission to Yale Univer- 
sity will be examined hereafter on the basis 
of their senior elass work in the aceredited 
schools from which they carse. No lowering 
of standards is contemplated, but it is ex- 
pected to make the transmission easier from 
the public schools to the university. 

Upon recommendation of his principal, a 
candidate whose school reeord shows that he 
has successfully completed a four-year course 
in an accredited school covering the required 
subjects may gain admission to college by 
passing examinations in English and three 
of the following: Latin, mathematics, mod- 
ern language, and science, all of regular 
senior high-school grade. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


By Bertua Y. Hess. 


Dental hygiene, or ‘preventive den- 
tistry”” as it is sometimes called, was intro- 
duced into the public schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn., in 1913, through the untiring cn- 
deavors of Dr. Alfred C. Fones. Dr. Fones, 
as no one can doubt who has read his recent 
reports, is a believer in the theory that nearly 
all tooth trouble begins from the surface of 
the teeth, and that by proper care of the 
mouth this trouble can be greatly reduced. 
And he not only believed in this theory, 
but he practiced it—early insisting upon it 
in his private practicc. Later, after setting 
forth its great need, he began urging the 
eity authorities of Bridgeport to introduce 
it into their public schools. At first, Dr. 
Fones was heard indifferently. Nothing 
daunted, however, he repeated the urgency 
of the case and repeated it again, emphasiz- 
ing the small financial outlay that would be 
necessary for its installation. 


Necessary Equipment is Inexpensive. 


The equipment, as he calculated, would 
cost only about $200 for each operator, and 
each operator could care for about 800 chil- 
dren; and the equipment such as he had in 
view, being small and portable, would re 
quire no extra space for its accommodation. 

After renewed appeals upon the part of 
Dr. Fones, the city authorities in the fall of 
1913 appropriated $5,000 to the health 
department in order to test the plan. 

The first step was toward the training of 
dental hygienists, and the establishment of 
a school for the purposo. To this end Dr. 
Fones gave much of his time, securing as 
well the services of competent doctors and 
dentists who came to Bridgeport to lecture 
at stated intervals. When necessary, he 
gave largely of his own means. 

In one year’s time, September, 1914, the 
first dental hygienists were ready for work. 
This corps consisted of eight dental hygien- 
ists and two supervisors, with Dr. Fones as 
director. 


Mouths Examined, Treated, and Charted. 


Dr. Fones proceeded as follows: 

First, the mouths of all the children of the 
first and second grades (for at first the work 
covered only those two grades) were thor- 
oughly oxamincd, treated, and charted for 
future observation. 

Simple talks were given, with the use: of 
the stereopticon, in order to arouso the 
interest of the children. Toothbrush drills 
were given. Even at this early age the 
children were taught to know the valuo of 
a toothbrush, to respect it—in faet, to look 
upon it as a sentinel standing guard over 
their most cherished possessions. 


The interest of the parents was also 
aroused, through literature and other means, 
in order to secure their cooperation in 
influencing the children at the home end 
of the project. A limewater mouth wash 
so inexpensive as to be within the reach of 
all, was insisted upon; and an agreement was 
with a local firm by which toothbrushes 
could be secured for 5 cents each. A need 
of “‘physical exercise” for the teeth, such 
as could be secured from certain coarse food, 
was emphasized, and throughout the cntire 
course instruction as to diet suitable for a 
growing child was emphasized over and 
over again. 


Additional Hygienists are Employed. 


The work under Dr. Fones proved so 
satisfactory that in 1915, six additional 
hygienists were employed. By 1917 the 
work had been extended to five grades and 
included the care of 15,000 children; the 
next year the children of tho parochial 
school asked to be admitted and they were 
taken in. 

At present the mouth health of 20,000 
children is looked after; there are 26 hygien- 
ists and 3 dentists, and the city is giving 
over $40,000 a year for the work. 

At the end of five years the fifth grade in 
one school showed a reduction of 67.5 per 
cent of cavities from its condition five years 
previously; five schools, 57 per cent; two 
others, 50 per cent; the average being 34 per 
cent. The latest report shows a still greater 
reduction, many schools having reduced 
this troublo 85 per cent, with a general aver- 
ago of 50 per cent. 

Retardation, as vouched for by onc of the 
school officials of Bridgeport, has been largely 
reduced. Modern teaching methods, ex- 
plains this official, may have influenced 
these results; but dental hygiene has been 
largely instrumental, for the reason that 
many of the previous absenced from school 
were caused by “sick teeth,” particularly 
in the lower grades, and the absences from 


_this cause have been materially lessened. 


The project has cost only about $1.50 a year 
for each school child, and what is saved in 
reeducation almost replaces even this’ small 
outlay. 


Bridgeport Plan is Unique. 


In a recent letter Dr. Fones said: 

“T know of no city that is working on just 
the plan that Bridgeport has adopted, as 
most of the cities that are giving dental care 
to their children have been working with 
repair clinics only. Rochester, N. Y., ap- 
proaches most nearly to this educational 
and preventive work under the roofs of the 


schools. I believe that the next few years 
will see many centers with hygienists work- 
ing in the public schools. Our last step in 
adopting a health program in the schools 
making health a requisite for promotion, we 
believe to be the most advanced movement 
in this line yet inaugurated. This year we 
expect to send practically all of the children 
from the fifth grade into the sixth with no 
cavities in the permanent teeth, and with 
all physical defects of the eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and skin cither corrected or in process 
of correction. 

“T believe that it is only by such work in 
our public-school systems that we can answer 
the findings of the draft boards which showed 
such deplorable physical condition of the 
young men of this country.” 


MEETING OF HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION. 


To spread the study of the home is the 
aim of the Home Economics Association, 
whieh held its annual meeting at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 27 to Junc 30. This 
association has been engaged for nearly 20 
years in research work in home economics 
and in promoting the extension of its teach- 
ing. An example of its work is the raising 
of $6,000 during the past year to support for 
three years a teacher of home economics in 
the College of Constantinople. 

Home economics in its various aspects 
was discussed, including nutrition and 
health, textiles, etc., and the teaching of 
various lines in this connection. Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
and Children’s Hospital were among the 
places visited by members of the association 
during the meeting days. 

“The American Home Essential to the 
Maintenance of American Ideals’”’ was dis- 
cussed by Sarah Louise Arnold, dean 
emerita, Simmons, College. Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
spoke on “The Necessity of the Extension 
of Home Economics Teaching.” Other 
topics were The Place of the Nutrition 
Worker in the Health Program and “Home 
Economics Women and the Press.”’ 

Institutional management and social 
serviee were taken up, as well as extension 
education, and coordination of home eco- 
nomics instruction with home life ex- 
perience. 


Professors in the University of Vienna are 
leaving the university to accept chairs in 
other universities where the pay is higher 
and the cost of living lower. Heidelberg, 
Munich, Dorpat, and other universities have 
invited Vienna professors to join their 
faculties, and many have decided to go. 
The Austrian ministry of education is 
desirous of keeping thesc men in Vienna, 
but can not afford to pay salaries large 
enough, 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
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Idea! Is to Banish Ignorance and Create 
a Literate, Thinking World of Universal 
Intelligence. 


By Joun D. Woucort. 


Nearly 1,900 persons registered at the 
Forty-third Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, which was held 
at the New Ocean House in Swampscott. 
Mass., during the week beginning June 20, 
1921. This attendance exceeded that for 
any previous association conference, and in 
quality of program, interest manifested, and 
other attendant circumstances, the meeting 
was a decided success. 


Not Enough Atiention to Culture. 


After the addresses of welcome at the open- 
ing session, an address entitled ‘The 
Prophet and the Poet” was given by Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, of Boston University, 
in which he criticized the modern methods 
of American schools as devoting too much 
attention to vocational subjects and too 
little to solid culture. 

The title of President Alice S. Tyler’s 
address, given at the second general session, 
was ‘‘Some Aspects of Library Progress.” 
She made the point that librarians, in com- 
mon with all who hold higher conceptions 
of education, are striving toward the ideal of 
banishing ignorance and creating a literate, 
thinking world of universal intelligence. 
One important way in which the association 
might promote library efficiency, in the 
president’s belief, would be by making 
scientific measurements of library activi- 
ties and by collecting and interpreting 
statistics, so that professional procedure 
may be based on certain knowledge instead 
of on conjecture. In carrying out this 
policy, help is sought from the Bureau of 
Education. ~ 


Public Libraries Foster Intelligent Citizenship. 


At the third gencral session, the principal 
speaker was Ion. Horace M. Towner, Rep- 
‘resentative in Congress from Iowa, on the 
subject of ‘‘Libraries and the Nation.” 
Judge Towner called attention to the dan- 
gerous amount of illiteracy now existing in 
the United States, and said that public 
libraries, like public schools, are necessary 
for building up an intelligent citizenship. 
He explained the legislation now pending 
in Congress to give national support to all 
agencies of public education, including pub- 
lic libraries. Reaffirming its action at a 
previous conference in regard to the Smith- 
Towner bill, the American Library Asso- 
ciation at this meeting adopted a resolution 


indorsing the proposed legislation now 
known as the Sterling-Towner bill, which 
includes a bureau of libraries. 


City Libraries Serve Country People. 


The fifth session on Saturday morning was 
a joint meeting of the American Library 
Association and the League of Library 
Commissions. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
read a paper on ‘‘The City’s Leadership in 
Book Distribution,” in which he showed 
that while library methods have first been 
perfected in centers of population, there is 
now a tendency in many respects {oward 
mutual interpenetration of city and coun- 
try, making possible the extension of 
various city advantages to country residents. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
brought greetings from the American Coun- 
try Life Association. He said that the great 
function of the rural library is to bring the 
farmer into touch with industrial and world 
democracy by the use of books, and second- 
arily to afford him means of culture and 
relaxation. The literature of country life 
offered by the rural library should be written 
from the farm point of view, so as to increase 
the farmev’s love and appreciation of his 
environment. The rural library should 
aim to reach all with books; it should tie 
up with the Grange, with the county agri- 
cultural bureaus, and with clubs engaged 
in the study of citizenship and social admin- 
istration. It is well also for the library to 
serve as a community center. ‘‘ Books for 
everybody” is a good motto for libraries, 
but to this should be added “Everybody 
for books.”’ 


Publishers Participate in Meeting. 


The subject of the sixth and final general 
session on Saturday evening was To-day’s 
tendencies in book publishing and distribu- 
tion. Addresses were delivered by Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century magazine, 
on-The New Temper of the Reading 
Public; by Alfred Harcourt, of Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., on Ferment and Fact; by 
Herbert I. Jenkins, of Little, Brown & 
Co., on The Nation’s Fiction Appetite; 


and by Frederic G. Melcher, secretary of- 


the National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, on Next Steps in Extending the Use 
of Books. 

In addition to the general sessions, 
programs were presented by the numerous 
affiliated associations, sections, and other 
groups. Among these the school libraries 
section held three meetings, one of which 
was addressed by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
supervisor of secondary education for Massa- 
chusetts. 


New Consiitution is Adepted. 


The new constitution for the American 
Library Association, which was proposed 
at the Colorado Springs meeting in 1920, 


“GIVE YOURSELF 


START.” 


A FAIR” 


Cleveland Board of Education Issues At- 
tractive Booklet io Show Advantages of 
High-School Training. 


Elementary-school graduates in Cleveland 
who are doubtful as to whether they should 
enter high school may have their doubtsset- 
tled by the illustrated book which the city 
board of education has distributed, called 
“Give Yourself a Fair Start.” Parents also 
may change their minds as to the immediate 
necessity for sending their children to 
work when they begin to realize what a 
practical investment a good foundation of 
education is. 

Yo remove some parents’ idea that high- 
school education is a waste of time for the 
boy or girl who is soon to earn his own liv- 
ing, the book emphasizes the practical side 
of the course. Pictures show students 
learning the use of machines for office uses, 
such as computing, billing, and invoicing. 
Skilled mechanics in the making are pic- 
tured at work in the shops of the technical 
high school. 

‘Training girls to become intelligent home 
makers is one of the activities illustrated, 
and those parents who think that further 
education will make their girls bookish and 
impractical may begin to think differently 
when it is brought to their attention that 
high-school girls learn to make their own 
clothes and to cook good meals. 

Letters from successful Cleveland citi- 
zens give the point of view of the employer. 
The book ends with the reminder that even 
if a pupil must give up high school to go to 
work, he can go to a night high school. 


was unanimously adopted at this confer- 
ence and went into effect. 

Officers for 1921-22 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Azariah 8. Root, librarian 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; first vice 
president, Samuel H. Ranck, librarian 
public library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; second 
vice president, Claribel R. Barnett, librarian 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Edward D. 
Tweedell, assistant librarian, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, III. 


Social-service work was done by 439 Har- 
vard students during the past academic 
year, according to the report of the social 
service committee of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association. These students worked 
in settlement houses, the Cambridge Young 
Men’s Christian Association, churches, edu- 
cational clubs, Boy Scout organizations, the 
associated charities, hospitals, and other 
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THE CLASSICS FOR AMERICA. 
(Continucd from page 1.) 

The present age has been marked by 
science and commercialism. In its primary 
purpose it reveals mankind undertaking to 
overcome their physical limitations. This 
is being accomplished by wonderful discov- 
eries which have given the race dominion 
over new powers. The chief demand of all 
the world has seemed to be for new increases 
in these directions. There has been a great 
impatience with everything which did not 
appear to minister to this requirement. 


World Dependent on Science and Commerec. 


This has resulted in the establishment of 
technical schools and in general provisions 
for vocational education. ‘There has been a 
theory that all learning onght to be at once 
translated into scientific and commercial 
activities. Of course, the world to-day is 
absolutely dependent on science and on 
commerce. Without them great areas would 
be depopulated by famine and pestilence 
almost ina day. With them there is a gen- 
eral diffusion of comfort and prosperity, not 
only unexcelled, but continually increasing. 
These advantages, these very necessities, 
are not only not to be denied, but acknowl- 
edged and given the highest commendation. 
All this is not absolute but relative. It is 
neither self-sufficient nor self-existing. It 
represents the physical side of life. It is 
the product of centuries of an earlier culture, 
a culture which was none the less real 
because it supposed the earth was flat, a 
culture whicli was preeminent in the de- 
velopment of the moral and spiritual forces 
of life. : 

The age of science and conimercialism is 
here. There is no sound reason for wishing 
it otherwise. The wise desire is not to 
destroy it, but to use it and direct it rather 
than to be used and directed by it, that it 
may be as it should be, not the master but 
the servant, that the physical forces may not 
prevail over the moral forces, and that the 
rule of life may not be expediency but 
righteousness. 


Foundation of Modern Civilization. 


No question can be adequately compre- 
hended without knowing its historical back- 
eround. Modern civilization dates from 
Greece and Rome. The world was not new 
in their day. They were the inheritors of a 
civilization which had gone before, but what 
they had inherited they recast, enlarged, 
and intensified and made their own, so that 
their culture took on a distinctive form, 
embracing all that the past held best in the 
Roman world of the Casars. That great 
Empire fell a prey, first to itself and then to 
the barbarians. After this seeming catas- 
trophe scholarships and culture almost dis- 
appeared for nearly a thousand years, finally 
to emerge again in the revival of learning. 
This came almost entirely out of the in- 
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fluence of the Christian church. ‘The 
revival of learning was the revival of the 
learning of Greece and Rome plus the teach- 
ings of revealed religion. Out of that 
revival has grown the culture of western 
Europe and America. It is important to 
keep foundations clearly in mind. The 
superstructure is entirely dependent upon 
them for support whatever may be its 
excellence. However worthy a place it 
may fill, it can not stand except on a sound 
foundation. In the revival of learning the 
philosophy of Greece played an important 
part. It was under its stimulus that the 
two methods of induction and deduction, 
experiment and reason, by which the 
human mind gains knowledge were firmly 
established. This swept away the vain 
imaginings of the schoolmen, gave a new 
freedom to thought and laid the beginnings 
of modern scientific research. It has 
brought about the modern era of learning 


which is reflected in every avenue of human, 


life. It is in business. It is in education. 
It is in religion. No one questions its 
power. No one questions its desirability, 
but it is not all sufficient. 


Culiure the Product of Continuing Effort. 


It isimpossible for society to break with its 
past. It is the product of all which has 
gone before. We could not cut ourselves 
off trom all influences which existed prior 
to the Declaration of Independence and 
expect any success by undertaking to 
ignore all that happened before that date. 
The development of society is a gradual 
accomphshment. Culture is the product 
of a continuing effort. The education of the 
race is never accomplished. It must be 
gone over with each individual and it must 
continue from the beginning to the ending 
of life. Society can not say it has attained 
culture and can therefore rest from its 
labors. All that it can say is that it has 
learned the method and process by which 
culture is secured and go on applying such 
method and process. 


Education Must Follow Development of Race. 


Biology teaches us that the individual 
goes through the various stages of evolution 
which has brought him to his present state 
of periection. All theories of education 
teach us that the mind develops in the same 
way, rising through the various stages that 
have marked the ascent of mankind from 
the lowest savagery to the highest civiliza- 
tion. This principle is a compelling reason 
for the continuance of classics as the founda- 
tion of our educational system. It was by 
the use of this method that we reached our 
present state of development. 

This does not mean that every person must 
be a classical scholar. Jt is not necessary 
for everyone who crosses the ocean to be an 
experienced mariner, nor for everyone who 


but if the foreign shore is to be reached in 
safety, if the building is to take on a form 
of utility and beauty, it will be because of 
direction and instruction given according 
to established principles and ideals. The 
principles and ideals on which we must 
depend not only for a continuance of modern 
culture, but, I believe, for a continuance of 
the development of science itself come to us 
from the classics, All this is the reason that 
the sciences and the proiessions reach ibeir 
highest development as the supplement of a 
classical education. 


Superficial Study Not BYental Discipline. 


Perhaps the chief criticism of education 
and its resulting effect upon the community 
today is superficiality. A generation ago 
the business man who had made a success 
without the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, sent his son to the university, where he 
took a course in Greek and Latin. On his 
return home, because he could not imme- 
diately take his father’s place in the conduct 
of the business, the conclusion was drawn 
that his education had been a failure. In 
order to judge the correctness of this con- 
clusion it would be necessary to know 
whether the young man had really been 
educated or whether he had gone through 
certain prescribed courses in the first place, 
and in the second place whether he finally 
developed executive ability. It can not be 
denied that a superficial knowledge of the 
classics is only a superficial knowledge. 
It is not to be expected that the ability to 
think correctly which is ihe characteristic 
of a disciplined mind can be derived from 
it. Without doubt a superficial study of the 
classics is of less value than 2 superficial 
acquaintance with some of the sciences or a 
superficial business course. One of the 
advantages of the classics as a course of 
training is that in modern institutions there 
is little chance of going through them in a 
superficial way. Anotlier of their advan- 
tages is that the master of them lives in 
something more than the present and thinks 
of something more than the external prob- 
lems of the hour, and after all it was the 
study of the classics that produced the 
glories of the Elizabethan age with its poets, 
its philosophers, its artists, its explorers, its 
soldiers, its statesmen, and its churchmen. 


Mastery of Classies Requires Effort. 


Education is primarily a means of estab- 
lishing ideals. IJts first great duty is the 
formation of character, which is the result 
of heredity and training. This by no means 
excludes the desirability of an education in 
the utilities, but is a statement of what edu- 
cation must melude if it meet with any 
success. It is not only because the classical 
method has been followed in our evolution 
of culture, but because the study of Greek 
and Latin is unsurpassed as a method of dis- 


| works on a building to be a learned architect; | cipline. Their mastery requires an effort 
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and an application which must be both in- 

tense and prolonged. They bring into 
action all the faculties of observation, un- 
derstanding, and reason. To become pro- 
ficient in them is to become possessed of 
self-control and of intelligence, which are 
the foundations of all character. 


Greek and Latin Still Live. 


We often hear Greek and Latin referred 
to as dead langauges. There are some 
languages which may have entirely expired, 
but I do not think any such have yet been 
discovered. ‘There are words and forms in 
all languages which are dead because no 
longer used. There are many such in our 
own language. But Greek and Latin are not 
dead. The Romance languages are modified 
Latin, and our own language is filled with 
words derived from Greek and Latin which 
have every living attribute. This is so true 
that to a certain extent there can be uo 
adequate comprehension of the meaning of 
a large part of the language employed in 
every-day use, and the language of science 
and scholarship almost in its entirety, with- 
out a knowledge of Greek and Latin. Our 
literature is so filled with classical allusions 
that an understanding of its beauties can 
scarcely be secured by any other means. 

The most pressing requirement of the 
present hour is not how we are to solve our 
economic problems, but, Where are we to 
find the sustaining influences for the reali- 
ties of life? How are we to justify the exist- 
ing form of government in our Republic? 
Where shall we resort for teachings in patriot- 
ism? On what can we rely for a continua- 
tion of that service of sacrifice which has 
made modern civilization possible? The 
progress of the present era gives no new 
answers to these problems. There are no 
examples of heroism which outrival Leoni- 
das at Thermopyle, .or Horatius at the 
Bridge. The litcrature of Greece and Rome 
is through and through an inspiring plea for 
patriotism, from the mediations of their 
philosophers to the orations of their states- 
men and the dispatches of their soldiers. 


Modern Democracy Began in Greece. 


The world has recently awakened to the 
value and the righteousness of democracy. 
Thisidealis not new. It has been the vision 
which the people of many nations have fol- 
lowed through centuries. Becauso men 
kmew that that ideal had been partially 
realized in Greece and Rome, they have 
had faith that it would be fully realized in 
Europe and America. The beginnings of 
modern democracy were in Athens and 
Sparta. That form of human relationship 
can neither be explained nor defended ex- 
cept by reference to these examples and a 
restatement of the principles on which their 
government rested. Both of these nations 
speak to us eloquently of the progress they 


made so long as their citizens held to these | 


ideals, and they admonish us with an elo- 
quence even more convincing of the decay 
and ruin which comes to auy people when 
it falls away from these ideals. There is no 
surer road to destruction than prosperity 
without character. 

There is little need to mention the debt 
which modern literature owes to the great 
examples of Greece and Rome. Even the 
New Testament was written in Greek. It 
is unthinkable that any institution founded 
for the purpose of teaching literature should 
neglect the classics, Nowhere have the 
niceties of thought been better expressed 
than in their prose. Nowhere have music 
and reason been more harmoniously com- 
bined than in their poetry, and nowhere is 
there greater eloquence than in their ora- 
tions. We look to them not merely as the 
writers and speakers of great thoughts, but 
as the doers of greater deeds. There is a 
glory in the achievements of the Greeks 


-under Themistocles, there is an admiration 


for the heroes of Salamis, there is even a 

pride in the successful retreat of the Ten 

Thousand which the humiliating days of 

Philip and Alexander can not take away. 
Example of Liberty Under Law. 


But when we turn to Rome we are over- 
whelmed by its greatness. ‘When we recall 
the difficulties of the transportation of that 
day, which made the defense easy and 
attack difficult, her achievement, not only 
in conquering all that there was of the then 
civilized western world, bit of holding it in 
subjection with a reign of law so absolute 
that the world has never known a peace so 
secure as that of the Pax Romana strikes us 
with wonder. They gave to the world the 
first great example of order, and a tolerable 
state of liberty under the law. As we study 
their history, there is revealed to us one of 
the greatest peoples, under the guidance of 
great leaders, exhausting themselves in their 
efforts that the civilized world might be 
unified and the stage set for the entrance of 
Christianity. In their conquests we see 
one of the most stupendous services, and in 
their disintegration one of the most gigantic 
tragedies which ever befell a great people. 


We Desire to be Sapremely American. 


Everyone knows that the culture of Greece 
and Rome are gone. They could not be 
restored, they could not be successfully 
imitated, What those who advocate their 
continued study desire to bring about is 
the endurance of that modern culture which 
has been the result of a familiarity with tho 
classics of these two great peoples. We do 
not wish to be Greek, we do not wish to be 
Roman. We have a great desire to be 
supremely American. That purpose we 
know we can accomplish by continuing the 
process which has made us Americans. We 
must search out and think the thoughts of 
those who established our institutions. The 
education which made them must not be 


divorced from the education which is to 
makeus. In our efforts to minister to man’s 
material welfare we must not forget to 
minister to his spiritual welfare. It is not 
enough to teach men science; the great thing 
is to teach them how to use science. 


Support and Strengthen Our Beliefs. 


We believe in our Republic. We believe 
in the principles of democracy. We believe 
in liberty. We believe in order under the 
established provisions of law. We believe 
in the promotion of literature and the arts. 
We believe in the righteous authority of 
organized government. We believe in pa- 
triotism. These beliefs must be supported 
and strengthened. They are not to be in- 
quired of for gain and profit, though with- 
out them all gain and all profit would pass 
away. hey will not be found in the teach- 
ings devoted exclusively to commercialism, 
though without them commerce would not 
exist. These are the higher things of life. 
Their teaching has come to us from the 
classics. If they are to be maintained they 
will find their support in the institutions of 
the liberal arts; When we are drawing 
away from them we are drawing away from 
the path of security and progress. It is not 
yet possible that instructiou in the classics 
could be the portion of every American. 
That opportunity ought to be not diimin- 
ished but increased. But while every 
American has not had and may not have 
that privilege, America has had it. Our 
leadership has been directed in accordance 
with these ideals. Our faith is in them 
still. 


Will to Endure Results from Training. 


We have seen many periods which tried 
the soul of our Republic. We shall see 
many more. There will be times when 
efforts will be great and profits will vanish. 
There have been and will be times when 
the people will be called upon to make great 
sacrifices for their country. Unless Ameri- 
cans shall continue to live in something 
more than the present, to be moved by 
something more than material gains, they 
will not be able to respoud to these require- 
ments and they will go down as other 
peoples have gone down before some nation 
possessed of a greater moral force. The will 
to endure is not the creation of a moment, 
it is the result of long training. That will 
has been our possession up to the present 
hour. By its exercise we have prospered 
and brought forth many wonderful works. 
The object of our education is to continue 
us in this great power. That power depends 
on our ideals. The great and unfailing 
source of that power and these ideals has 
been the influence of the classics of Greece 
and Rome. Those who believe in America, 
jn her language, her arts, her literature, and 
in her science, will seek to perpetuate them 
by perpetuating the education which has 
produced them. 
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The potential power of the kindergarten 
as part of our public-school system is greater 
now than it has ever been. We no longer 
ask, Will the kindergarten be abolished? 
Or absorbed? We have all come to the 
conclusion that there is eomething inde- 
structible about the kindergarten. In spite 
of pressure; the kindergarten happily has 
resisted benevolent assimilation. It re- 
mains to this day a visible, silent protest 
against the mechanistic tendencies and 
institutionalization of primary oducation. 

What is the piace of the kindergarten? 
How can it be adjusted to the first grade? 
In my opinion there is but one decisive 
solution of this problem, and that is not so 
much through accommedation and readjust- 
ment as through courageous leadership. 
The best defense is often an aggressive 
advance. The kindergarten may become 
the rallying ground for a forward movement 
in education; if it will assert in new and 
unmistakable terms the sacred right of 
young children to physical and mental 
health. 

The kindergarten is in a peculiarly favor- 
able position to make such a new contribu- 
tion to public cducatien and to child 
hygiene. It is not subject to curriculum 


domination; it is not embarrassed by the 
limitations of academic requirements; it is 
architecturally freer, being unbound hy the 
stationary rigidity of conventional school 


KINDERGARTEN CONTROL OF SCHOOL ENTRANCE, 


Vestibule of the Pablic-School System—-Mental Growth of First Six Years of Life 
Exceeds That of Any Later Period—Opportunity to Regulate Schoc] Entrance. 


By Arnoup GeEsELL, Professor of Child Hygiene, Yale University. 


furniture; and its best traditions place a 
premium upon that liberty and happiness, 
which the Greeks at least knew were in- 
separable from health. Moreover the kin- 
dergarten is strategically situated in the 
educational scheme. It is the very veati- 
bule of our public-school system. Its 
outcr door opens into the homes of the 
people, and its inner door opens into the 
elementary school. In conjunction with 
the first grade it constitutes a kind of Ellis 
Island, an immigration station through 
which each year some 3,000,000 domestic, 
juvenile emigrants pass. 


Virtual Premium on Failure. 


No feature of public-school administra- 
tion is apparently under less control than 
that of school entrance. The cxcessive 
repetition in Grade I (one-fourth of our 
first graders are not promoted) is itself a 
sad commentary. We virtually place a 
premium upon failure hy insisting so 
speedily on academic standards of promo- 
tion. And as for medical inspection, ordi- 
narily no preference is given to the primary 
erates; often they are even slighted; and 


it is a very exceptional school which insists | 


on a thoroughgoing physical examination 
of the school beginner. In other words, 
we annually recruit 3,000,000 of school 
children into our great educational camp 
withont mecting the hygienic responsibili- 
ties and opportunities involved. 

And what is the relation 
of the kindergarten to this 


greater opportunity? The 


of its powerfrom the fact that 


all things considered, is the 
most important period in the 
whole span of development. 
These years determine the 
character much as the foun- 
dation and the frame detcr- 
mine the structure. The 
very laws of growth make 
these the most formative of 
all years. 

In 
amount of mental growth 
which takes placcin the first 


anything which the child 
achieves in any subsequent 


Indeed it may be doubted whether 


period. 
all of his scholastic strides taken together 


bulk for as much as his brilliant ad- 
vance from the stage of protoplasmic ycg- 
etation at birth to the mastery of physi- 
cal and personal relations, language, art, 
and science which he has attained when 
he first slings his school bag over his 
shoulder. ‘This tremendous velocity of 


kindergarten derives much ° 


it lies within the borders of | 
the preschool epoch, which — 


great responsibility, and still | 


mental development parallels the equal 
velocity of physical growth during these 
early years. 

The years of preschool childhood are 
| forgotten, but they do not ever completely 
| depart; they are registered in the submerged 
portions of the mental life which they helped 
to create, and therc they continue to dispose 
and to predispose the latter-day individual. 
These considerations are broad and general, 
put they all point to the unique educational 
potency of the preschool perind. 


Sckool Entrenze Conditioned on Health. 


The problems of preschool hygiene and 


_ of school entrance are inseparable and both 


a certain sense the. 


sexennium of life far exceeds | 


are in turn inseparable from the kinder- 
garten. The whole matter of school entrance 
is in last analysisoneof hygiene. It should 
be conditioned primarily bv standards or 
health and development; and shouid be 
regulated by a policy of medical oversight 
and educational observations. 

The social and constructive activities of 
the kindergarten give fine scope for this 
very observation which is needed if we are 
to regulate school entrance. Through them 


| we-can discover the superior, the balanced, 


the inadequate, the unstable, the infantile, 
the speech defective, and all the exceptional 
children who need a specialized educational 
hygiene and a readjustment of proccdure as 
to school entrance. Such a policy of iniel- 
jigent observation of the children is not 


incompatible with the program of the 
progressive kindergarten of to-day. Itsimply 
gives to these programs a double trend, one 
which is educative and another which is 
interpretive. Such a policy will inevitably 
leal to a hygienic rationalization of school 
entrance. The kindergarten will become 
the recruiting station and the development 
battalion of our vast school army. 


COLLEGE GIRLS STUDY FAMILY 
PROBLEMS. 


Needy families are visited by JKansas 
State Agricultural College girls ag ‘‘labora- 
tory work”’ in their course in social service. 
Thie field work is done in cooperation with 
the Red Cross home-service agent, who, 
after consultation with the elass teacher, 
assigens the girls to certain cascs. The stu- 
denis make the calls, and then write a report, 
which is filed in the office of the Red Cross. 

Class recitations take up the principles of 
social case work and the applieation of these 
principles to the problems of families in 
nee! of special care, such cases as the 
widowed family, the deserted family, the 
hoicless child, and others. Cases of each 
type are investigated. 

Causes of the family problems with which 
social workers have to deal aud the methods 
of preventing these conditions and of 
maintaining sound family life are the 
subjects of a special course in the modern 
family. 

To prepare the future  social-service 
workers for the necessary routine connected 
with case investigations and aid, the Red 
Cross gives them some experience in office 
work. 


| Tuberculosis League. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CLASS IN NUTRI- 


TION. 


To demonstrate how the condition of 
undernourished children can be improved, 
40 children in a Newark, N. J., school have 
been chosen as an experimental class in 
nutrition. The children are divided into 
two groups, according to physical defects, 
and each group has a meeting with the par- 
ents and teachers once a week after school, 
The children are weighed at alternate meet- 
ings, and there is discussion of the rate at 
which they gain, and reasons for difference 
in varlous cases. 

Iiealth principles are spread through the 
community by these meetings. 
the parents are willing to improve the chil- 
dren’s diet when the demonstrations make 
them realize what is wrong. In a prelimi- 
nary survey of the families of children se- 
lected as in most need of nourishment it was 
found that in every one of the 40 cases the 
child came to school after a breakfast con- 
sisting of coffee and roll, coffee and sweet 
cake, or simply coffee. 

Milk and graham crackers are served to 
the children at recess, and between school 
assistance and improvement that the 
mothers are making in the home diet most 
of the children have gained steadily since 
the class was begun. 

Instructors and food for the class are pro- 
vided by the extension service of the New 
Jersey State College and the New Jersey 
Once a month a 
demonstration in cooking is given for the 
mothers by the State extension service. 
Medical inspectors, nurses, principals, and 
teachers have cooperated in the work and 


| itishoped to extend the movement through- 


out the school system. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS PREFER 
CLINICAL BRANCHES. 


Preference of medical students to de- 
vote their efforts to the clinical rather 
than the laboratory branches of medicine 
constitutes a real menace to the profes- 
sion, accordiug to the anuual report re- 
cently issued by David I. Wdsall, dean of 
the school of medicine of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In an effort to interest more 
men in medical research the faculty of 
the medical school have recently decided 
to offer the degree of doctor of medical 
sciences. 

The report urges that college instruc- 
tors poiut out to students the possibili- 
ties of service to Science which are to be 
found in the field of medicine. 

“To lead many such nien to look upon 
the scientific branches as a grateful ca- 
veer,” Says Dr. Edsall, “will demand 
more intimate and sympathetic under- 
standing between the medical aud the 
college faculties of the universities.” 


Many of 


VALUABLE PRIZES FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce Offers 500 Rewards for Best 
Essays on Safety. 


Prompted by the accidental killing of 
25,000 ehildren every year on the streets of 
American cities, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce offers to the grammar- 
school ehildren of the United States 500 
prizes for the best essays on safety. The 
eontest is under the direction of the Highway 
and Highway Transport Education Commit- 
tee, Willard Building, Washington, D. C., 
which is composed of men from United 
States Government departments and other 
associations interested in motor transport 
and highways. The Commissioner of Edu- 
eation is chairman of the committee. 

A trip to Washington and a gold watch 
will be the reward for first place. The 
second national prize will be a gold loving. 
cup, and the third national prize a silver 
loving cup. 

Prizes are to be awarded in each of the 
States and Territories, including the District 
of Columbia, Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines, and Porto Rico, as follows: 
First prize, gold medal and $15 in cash; 
second prize, silver medal and $10 in cash; 
third prizes, bronze medal and $5 in cash. 
There will be a large number of prizes of the 
third elass in many States, in addition to 
the prizes named above. These additional 
prizes will be prorated among the different 
States in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the grammar grades. 

Children who plan to enter this contest 
are asked to keep their eyes open during 
the summer, and see what they can learn 
about the subject of the essay, whieh will 
be How i Can Make Road Travel More Safe. 
A high percentage of automobile accidents 
happen to children under 15 years cf age. 
The number of accidents can be decreased 
if children will be careful to cross at corners 
and if cities and towns will provide play- 
grounds and blocked-off streets. 

These essays are not to be handed in until 
late in the fall. Children can get further 
information from their teacliers. 

One thousand dollars in cash prizes for 
grammar-school teachers is also offered, for 
the outline of the best classroom lesson which 
will instruct children how to avoid accidents 
when on the streets. The first prize is $500 
cash and a trip to Washington, the second 
prize is $300 eash, and the third prize is 
$200 cash. 


Plymouth, Conn., gives $50 to each teacher 
from the town who attends a summer school, 
provided her work is approved by the 

| direetor. 


GERMAN CONGRESS ON MORAL 
EDUCATION, 


Purpose Was to Abolish Formal Religious 
Instruction—People’s High Schools are 
Praised. 


By Turresa Bacu. 


The first German congress of moral edu- 
cation, convened on March 30 in Leipzig, 
had a very definite aim, namely, to free 
the school from formal religious instruction 
by substituting moral lessons in its stead. 
Prof. Paul Barth, of Leipzig University, 
the promoter of the congress and its pre- 
siding officer, opened the first session with 
a paper entitled: ‘‘The Need for a Sys- 
tematic Moral Instruction in the Public 
aud Coutinuation Schools.’* 

Professor Barth’s main contention was 
to the effect that all denominational di- 
vergencies can be reduced to common 
moral principles which will not offend 
even the atheist. At present the ouly 
ties that bind society are based on moral 
ideas. Truthfulness, good-will toward all, 
and avoidance of violence are, for instance, 
moral virtues or qualities to which no one 
will hesitate to subscribe. The introduc- 
tion of moral lessons will cause no offense 
to anybody and will thus meet with the 
approval of the general public. 


Relation Between Dogma and Morality. 


Somewhat similar in character were the 
arguments advanced by Prof. Jonas Cohn, 
of Freiburg. In his discussion ‘‘On Moral 
Education and the Belief in God” the lec- 
turer pointed out the relation between 
morality and behef. Prof. Cohn finds that 
both ideas form an integral element of our 
modern culture, yet from an educational 
point of view they should be kept apart. 
Moral lessons should not be based on reli- 
gious beliefs, for if the latter are shattered 
the individual should still find strength in 
moral attributes. 

Another interesting report on religious 
and moral instruction was presented by 
Dr. R, Penzig from Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
Dr. Penzig’s contention that religion, as a 
matter of behef, differs widely from morals, 
as a matter of training, led to the demand 
that instruction in the former subject be 
taken out from the school curriculum in 
favor of lessons in morals. 

In his report on Moral Education and 
Community Work in the School Room, 
O. Erler, of Leipzig, coutended that under 
present school conditions it is impossible 
to create a moral character owing to the 
school ratings that foster in the pupils 
merely selfish ambitions and _ interests. 
Systematic moral instruction, he said, may 
to a certain degree develop the moral sense 
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and the moral will, but it will not produce 
a moral personality. 

Moral education must be derived from 
the common work of all members of a class 
with the teacher as an active participant, 
continued Mr. Erler, This can be accom- 
plished only in a “‘labor school.’’ Com- 
mon practice is the only thing that stimu- 
lates moral activity and creates moral 
thoughts. In the labor school alone do 
teaching and practice go hand in hand. 
The purpose of such school is not to teach 
manual work, but to educate a child to be- 
come an active member of society. Not 
knowledge, but duty is its guiding prin- 
ciple. Work is the regulating agent of all 
its activitics. Scholars experience the 
pains of toil, but also the pleasures derived 
from it. Not individual, but common 
efforts should be the aim of the school. 
Teacher and pupils become friends. The 
severest punishment is to be excluded from 
the common work. Moral instruction be- 
comes thus part and parcel of the labor- 
school activities. 


Demands Introduction of Morat Training. 


In conclusion the congress passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


The first German congress of moral educa- 
tion with 850 participants, held at Leipzig 
from March 30 till April 1, demands that the 
German governments introduce immediately 
the system of moral education and instruc- 
tion according to article 148 of the German 
Constitution. 

Irrespective of denominational bonds all 
pupils in the various types of school must be 


trained to become moral personalities accord- | 


ing to the principles of scientific ethics. 
This can be accomplished by habit, by per- 
sonal and social exercise of the will, and by 
direct instruction in the moral way of think- 
ing. For the purpose of ethical instruction, 
which from the lower classes up is to be 
related to current events and to the various 
class subjects, there is to be instituted in the 
higher grades a special course, the aim of 
which will be to systematize and to sum- 
marize the subject in a more intense way. 

Apart from this, the general religious cul- 
ture is to be transmitted to the children by a 
scientific and objective presentation of the 
history of religion. 

The congress views the neutral secular 
school, built up according to the pedagogical 
principles aud devoid of denominational and 
other tendencies, as the only type of school 
that is capable of furthering the urgently im- 
perative spiritual and social unity oi the 
German people. 


The thirteenth annual conference of the 
superintendents of the State of Maine was 
held at Castine, July 11. The program, 
which Superintendent Thomas had pre- 
pared, was of unusual interest. Dr. John 
Finley, formerly commissioner of New 
York; Dr. Wm. Carson Ryan, of the New 
York Evening Post; Miss H. Searle, of 
Kansas City; and Mrs. K. M. Cook, of the 
Bureau of Education, were among the 
speakers from outside the State. 
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LOOKING FOR HEALTH 
CHILDREN. 


IN 


Pupils without Remediable Defects Re- 
ceive Distinctive Buttons—Boys in Bet- 
ter Condition than Girls. 


Systematic medical examinations are 
made of the pupils of the public schools of 
Baltimore and of other Maryland cities by 
the Public Athletic League as far as the 
funds at its disposal will allow. If the 
examination fails to reveal any remediable 
defects, the child isawarded a “health 
first” button, signifying that he is in good 
physical condition. In addition, the fol- 
lowing letter of commendation is sent to 
the child’s parents, complimenting them 
for their care and interest regarding their 
child’s health: 


Dear : May we tell you how glad 
we are that your son has nothing we 
can find that needs a doctor’s care? We 
were delighted to be able to give him a 
“health first” button to show to you and 
his friends how well you have watched over 
his health. Usually, we have to ask the 
children’s folks to have some troubles fixed 
up rather than to have a chance to praise 
them for keeping their child well and for 
seeing that he misses noue of the happiness 
that can come only from health. 

We rejoice that your boy is one of the 
20 per cent that are well and happy be- 
cause of your watchfulness. ‘ 

We hope to give him such a button every 
year he 18 under our teaching. 

Yours, sincerely, 
G. L. Trwanus, M. D., 
Medical Supervisor, 
Epwarp Novax, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 


Distinctions for Children Without Defects. 


If the physician does discover one or 
more remediable defects, but not of a 
nature to exclude him from participation 
in athletic activities, he is awarded a green 
button, which certifies the physician’s per- 
mission to participate in general athletic 
activities. The parents are notified regard- 
ing these defects and urged to have them 
remedied. After a brief interval the 
visiting nurse visits the home of the child 
to learu if the defect has been corrected; 
and if not, to help make arrangements to 
have this work done. 

The annual report of the medical denart- 
ment of the league for the school year 
1919-20 shows that 12,504 boys and girls 
were examined by the physicians of the 
league. Of this number, 8,510 were boys 
and 3,994 were girls. Tweuty-four hundred 
and twenty-one (2,421) boys, or 28 per 
cent, were awarded the “white button,” 
while only 499 girls, or 12 per cent, received 
a similar award. 
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TRADES-UNIONS MAINTAIN TU- 
TORIAL CLASSES. 


Universities Cooperate with British Work- 
ers—Pupils on Terms of Equality :with 
Tutors. 


Cultural education rather than technical 
is the aim of the university tutorial classes 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, an 
affiliation of working class and educational 
bodies, which furthers education throughout 
Great Britain. It has nearly 300 branches 
and a membership of more than 20,000 work- 
ing men and women. Contributions to its 
funds are made by 1,400 trade-unions. 

The association maintains that working 
people have a right to something more than 
a technical education. Itaims toarouse the 
interest of workers in education, to find out 
their needs and feelings in the matter, and 
to report them to boards of education, uni- 
versities, local education authorities, etc. 
In cooperation with these other educational 
bodies and of its own accord, it provides 
facilities for studies that would otherwise 
have' been overlooked. 


All Universities Now Participate, 


‘Workers’ colleges, summer schools, popu- 
Jar lectures, junior classes, and other educa- 
tional activities have been organized and 
furthered by the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, but the best-known feature of the 
association’s work is the university tutorial 
class. Oxford was the first university to 
cooperate with the workers, but now there 
is not a university or a university college in 
England and Wales which has not estab- 
lished such classes for working men and 
women. 

There is nothing of the lecture about a 
tutorial class. It is a discussion, and often 
a warm one. Not more than 30 students 
constitute a class, and individual opinions 
are easily exchanged. Unhke many uni- 
versity students, these do not attend with 
the idea of passing an examination, or of 
gaining credit for a degree. They come to 
learn. A class often formulates its own syl- 
labus and selectsits tutor, with the approval 
of a joint committee with the university. 

Mature. Men and Women Attend. 

-A tutorial class is said to consist of 31 stu- 
dents and 31 teachers. The tutor may have 
more theoretical knowledge of economics, for 
instance, than the class, but each one of the 
mature men and women who make up the 
class hassome particular practical knowledge 
ofthe application of the theoriesin daily life 
and tho'tutor must be prepared to stand ona 
level with the class, and learn as well as 
teach. 

The class period is two hours, but no good 
class ever keeps within the time. The stu- 
dents stay until the caretaker must close the 
building. Even then there have been 


classes who continued the meeting in the 
street. On one occasion an economic class, 
to settle the point at issue, accompanied the 
tutor to the railroad station; and the argu- 
ment not being finished, some of the stu- 
dents entered the train with him and went 
as far as they dared. 


Students Must Remain Three Years, 


There is no entering and withdrawing 
lightly in connection with these classes. 
Students are required to enroll for a period 
of three years. When it is considered that 
miners, quarrymen, domestic servants, shop 
clerks, and all classes of workers, some of 
them laboring 70, hours a-week, are willing 
to give up their few leisure hours to study 
and their earnings to buy books, it seems 
that the association is succecding in enlist- 
ing the interest of the working people. 

Themen and women who enter the classes 
are thoughtful persons, and many of them 
have read a.great deal. Often their ele- 
mentary preparation is incomplete, and they 
find difficulty in expressing their ideas on 
paper. When they realize this deficiency 
they usually set to work to improve their 
spelling, punctuation, etc. 

The most popular subject is economics, 
including industrial history, but as the 
classes progress they gain interestin philoso- 
phy, literature, and many other subjects. 
Before the war the number of classes in 
philosophy and literature was increasing 
steadily, but the .war brought the choice 
back to economics and history almost ex- 
clusively. Since the -war, however, the 
range of subjects has begun to-spread again. 
In general, mathematics and languages are 
not well suited.to these classes, since they 
require a long period of school preparation. 
The same is true of pure and appHed science, 
although some of the.most successful classes 
have been held in biology. Local govern- 
ment and constitutional questions are popu- 
lar subjects. 


AMERICANS AID PERUVIAN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 


An American educational mission has 
arrived in Peru to undertake -some ‘of 
the work in connection with the new or- 
ganic law of education. The chief of the 
mission, Dr, Harry Nrwin Bard, went to 
Peru as expert consultant to the ministry 
of education from 1909 to 19138. He 
served as secretary of the reform eom- 
mission on the law of education in 1910, 
and has recently been recalled from the 
United States to aid in putting into exe- 
cution the new education law. He has 
engaged 24 American teachers to aid*him 


in the work of the projected reforms. 


hey are graduates of colleges and .uni- 
versities of the United States.and have 
had experience 
Bulietin, Pan American Union. 


in foreign countries.— : 


‘MEXICANS IN CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST ILLITERACY. 


A Thousand Volunteer Teachers Actively 
at Work—Campaign is Directed by 
National University. 


Illiteracy in Mexico is decrcasing slowly 
under the efforts of volunteer teachers. Over 
1,500 teachers have enrolled for the task, and 
probably 1,000 of them have been accom- 
plishing good results, About 10,000 illiter- 
ates have been fortunate enough to receive 
an impulse toward improving themselves. 
The National University, which is at the 
head of the national education system, 
grants certificates to these volunteer teachers 
whoserve without pay. Some others, with- 
out any formal recognition from the univer- 
sity, have been doing good work where they 
can, among their servants, neighboring 
poor, etc. q 

The rector of the university is doing his 
best to‘spread the lesson of honesty among 
Mexicans throngh the volunteer teachers. 
The work of these-teachers is like that of 
missionaries, but without the organized 
backing that many missions have. The 
essence of a school, the teacher aud pupils, 
is there, but the equipment is not. The 
self-appointed teachers find a place wherever 
they can. They have to urge their pupils 
to come to be taught. Often they meet iu- 
difference and suspicion. No compulsory 
attendance laws bring these people to school, 
nor does love of learning. But inspiration 
and encouragementon the part of the teacher 
does a great deal. One teacher believes in 
the appeal of the material, and serves fruits 
and ices to attract pupils. 

Stevedores attend one class when they-are 
away from work, in the morning, at noou, 
and on holidays. Some factory hands are 
learningrcading, writing, mental arithmetic, 
and sanitation. 

Sometimes the regularly established 
schools object to the activities of the: volun- 
teers. Many adult pupils suspect the teach- 
ers of political or religious motives. Some 
have no especial objection, but make ex- 
cuses of various kinds to avoid learning. 

The university is aiming to reach the 
lower classes, and to inculcate in them the 
‘common virtues, as well as teach them to 
read and write. Itis hoped that education 
willincrease the earning power of the people 
and that there will bea general rise in stand- 
ards of living. 


Lunch rooms are to be equipped in 10 New 
York schools in addition to the.24 which now 
have them. The new budget allows $68,260 
for this purpose, including $50,160 for per- 
sonal service and $18,000 for supplies and 
equipment. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Joun D. Worcorr. 


Batpwin, Birp T, The physical growth of 
children from birth to maturity. Iowa 
City, The University, 1921. 411p. illus., 
charts, tables. 8°. (University of Iowa, 
Studies in child welfare, vol. 1, no. I. 
June 1, 1921.) [ 


Annotated bibHography: p. 320-402. 

This study is a sequel to Bureau of Education 
bulletiu, 1914, no. 10, Physical growth and sehool 
progress, by the same author. It aims to aid in 
determining how children grow physically, and 
presents data and results applicablo to the formula- 
tion of standard norms in physical growth, with a 
view to establishiug a basic science for allied inves- 
tigations iu mental, educational, social, and moral 


dovelopment and clinical studies in nutrition. The . 


tables summarize comparative measurements of 
infants, preschool children, sehool children, and 
adults under 30 years of age, giving data from all 
available authorities, comprising spproximately 
5,385,400 recorded cases in various countries. It is 
hoped that other investigators will cooperate in 
this field, and that the results may form an inter- 
national basis for scientific work-in child develop- 
ment and welfare. 


Branom, MENDEL E. and Frep K. The 
teaching of geography; emphasizing the 
project, or active, method. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Ginn and company [1921] 
Navi, EP 1@, 1a, 


The methods here presented follow the “new 
geography,’ which emphasizes interpretations as 
well as facts. The authors undertake to organizo 
the geograpby course of study in such a way that 
the dominant viewpoint will be geographic and at 
the sametime will allow the socialization of tho ma 
terial—its interpretation about life centers, 


Corr, Henry Frepericx. The parent and 
the child; case-studies in the problems of 
parenthood. New York, George H. Doran 
company [1921] 184p. 12°. 


Aims to be a practical haudbook for parents in 
moral and religious training iu the family, by apply- 
ing the “case method’ to this subject. [very 
chapter is not only a problem study, but alsorclate, 
to a real case, one that was presented to the author 
by 2 parent or a group of parents. Tho purpose of 
tbe methods suggested is that through the expe- 
rience oflifein the family children may learn thelife 
ofa society of love and good will. 


Dunney, Joszrn A. The parish school; its 
aims, procedure, and problems. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1921. 
xix, 326p. fold. charts. 12°. 

A general survey of tbe Romau Catholie parochial 
school—its aims, principles, organizations, pro. 
ecdure, and problenis. 

Fiemine, Danie, Jounson. Schools with a 
message in India. London, New York 
[etc.] Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1921. 209p. plates. 12°. 

Prof. Fleming, of the Department of foreign serv- 
ice of Union theological seminary, New York, makes 
in this book a timely contribution to the first-hand 


information available on the problems of popular 
educationin India, which havoattracted widespread 


interest of late. The author: was American repre- 
sontative on the commission on village education in 
India, which was sent abroad by the combined 
missionary societies of Great Britain and North 
America during the year ending June, 1920. He 
deseribes 12 types of progressive schools observed 
by him while inspecting with tho commission. 
These include vocational or industrial schools, both 
for men and for womon, and schools of miscellaneous 
types, while three chapters are devoted to native 
Indian educational experiments. 


Jaques-DarcrozeE, EmMizze. Rhythm, mu- 
sic and education; tr. from the French by 
Harold F. Rubinstein. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1921, xvii, 
334 p. musical sup., 16 p. front. (port.) 
plates. 8°. 


Here comprised is a series of papers written by 
Jaques-Dalcrozo at varlous periods from 1898 to 
1919, illustrating the development of his viows on 
eurhythmics. This American edition has a special 
preface from the author, dated November, 1920, in 
which he notes the importance of giving to each 
race the means, by special training, of externalizing 
tbe rhythm peculiar to that race. Ho thinks the 
study of eurhythmics will benefit the American 
child in two ways—first, by imparting continuity 
of effort, and second, by bringing his ‘‘self”’ into 
harmony with that of his fellows. 


Munson, Epwarp L. The management of 
men; a handbook on the systematie de- 
velopment of morale and the control of 
human behavior. New York, H. Nolt 
and company, 1921. xiii, 801 p. diagrs. 
ae. 

AS chief ofthe Morale branch of the general staff of 
the United States army, Gen. Munson had a unique 
opportunity to study the employment of practical 
applied psychology in handling large masses of men, 
and the results of his experience are stated in this 
book. While tho. book is written from the military 
standpoint, it is believed that tbe greatest field of 
usefulness of tbe prineiples brought out will relate 
to civillifoin respect to industrial morale, to whicha 
final chapter is devoted. Chapter XLII comprises 
65 pages on cducation, information, and training as 
means of arousing and maintaining morale. 


O’Suna, M. V. Mental development and 
education. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1921. xvii, 403 p. illus. 8°. 


Written from the point of view of present-day 
biological psychology, and discusses how the indi- 
vidual may best be aided by education to adjust 
himsolf to his environment, The volume empha- 
sizes dynamie methods in teaching. 


Weis, H. G. The salvaging of civiliza- 
tion; the probable future of mankind. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1921. 
Teas ALB 

Mr, Wells outlines in this book measures of educa- 
tional reconstruction tending, in his belief, toward 
the establishment of a broad system of education 
upon which a new world order may be based. After 
the preliminary schooling, ho advocates the extcn- 
sion of education beyond teaching institutions, by 
means of reading courses, in accordanco with the 
principle that adults cam go on learning to the end 
of life. 


Yerkes, Roserr M., ed. Psychological 
examining in the United States Army. 
Washington, Government printing office, 


1921. vi, 890 p. plates, charts, tables. 
4°, (Memoirs of the National academy of 
scienees, vol. XV.) 


Submitted to the Surgeon gencral of the army as 
the officialreport ofthe Division of psychology of the 
Office of the Surgeon general. 

This report gives, in three parts, a complete 
account of the history, methods, and results of psy- 
chological examining in the United States army. 
Part Lis the official history of the development of 
the servieo and ofits conduct during tho war, and is 
supplemented by reproductions of the printed 
materials which were devised and used. Part I 
contains a complete account of the preparation of 
methods, their characteristies, and their evaluation 
as practical procedures. Part III summarizes the 
results of examining. Three chapters of the final 
part deal, respectively, with Literacy, Statistics on 
education and its relation to intelligence examina- 
tions,and Intelligence of the draft in relation to fit- 
ness for military service. It is shown that the draft 
is approximately a representative group, which is 
presumably, however, a little lower in intelligence 
than is the country at large. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
NEWARK CHILDREN. 


FOR 


Half the Subnormal Children Already 
Segregated—Two Special Classes Es- 
tablished for Borderline Children. 


Pupils in Newark public schools are care- 
fully graded according to intelligence tests. 
Three main groups are provided for—the 
supernormal, the normal, and the subnormal. 
About 2 per cent of the school population 
have been found to be subnormal, and more 
than half of these are already segregated. 
The superintendent of schools hopes to con- 
tinue the process of segregation until all 
physical, mental, and moral subnormals 
are removed from the regular classrooms. 

Normal children are divided into what are 
called 1’s, 2’s, and 3’s. The slowest pupils, 
or 3’s, are not held to the same standards as 
the brighter children, but are rated on work 
adapted to them. The studies of the 1’s, or 
exceptionally bright children, and the 2’s, or 
medium bright, are graded according to the 
abilities of the respective groups. 

Two classes of 20 children each have been 
formed for ‘‘borderline” cases, one of boys 
and one of girls. Most of these are dull, 
overage children, who do not get along in 
their grades and are not interested in the 
work, but merely remain in school until the 
law allows them to leave. The school aims 
to interest these children by giving them 
more handwork than the ordinary class does, 
and by making the handwork of a more ad- 
vanced type. For example, machine stitch- 
ing, which is usually taught only in the 
higher grades, is taken up in the borderline 
class. 


fe 
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FINANCIAL CONCERN CON- 
DUCTS SALESMEN’S SCHOOL. 


Instruction Is Given Before Business 
Hours—Course Includes Inspection 
of Public Utility Preperties. 


By L, I’. Wunp, Hducational Director. 


A school for securities salesmen was 
established by Henry LL. Doherty & Co. 
in the autumn of 1919 for the purpose of 
furnishing instruction in the funda- 
mentals of securities to ambitious young 
men and women and, incidentally, of in- 
creasing the available number of securi- 
ties salesmen in this country. 


Oniy Graduates Gkosen ag Balesmen. 


The school was not established pri- 
marily for the employees of the Doherty 
organization, although such employees 
are admited to the school on the same 
terms as applicants from other organiza- 
tions. Nor was the school organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of recruiting se- 
curities salesmen for the organization, 
although it is now the policy of the 
organization to appoint as securities 
salesmen only men who have completed 
the eourse of instruction in the school. 

The course of study in the sehool, 
which eovers a period of two months, 
eonsists of discussion periods, inspection 
trips, coHateral reading, and 
tests. A written test is given to the 
students at bimonthly intervals, each 
covering the work of two weeks of in- 
struction, 

The students are taken on field trips 
to afford them an opportunity to inspect 
public utility and industrial properties 
from the point of view of a prospective 
investor. The financial and operating 
conditions of the company are thoroughly 
explained to the students on these trips, 
and each student is required to submit 
a written report on a hypothetical invest- 
meut problem eonnected with the prop- 
erty inspected. A street-railway prop- 
erty, a telephone property, a central 
power station, a water plant, and an oil 
refinery are inspected during the course 
of the two months of instruetion. 


All Instruction in Morning Hour. 


To each member of the class a reader's 
card in the New York Public Library is 
furnished and a list of 17 books reeom- 
mended for eolateral reading. The New 
York Publie Library furnishes these 
eards and these prescribed books to the 
students in the school free of charge. 
The stnudenrs are, for purposes of in- 
struction, divided into two sections, eaeh 
of which meets on alternate mornings 
from 7.45 to 845, in an auditorium 


written | 
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in the finaneial distriet. Instruction is 
given in the morning rather than in the 
evening, because in the streniousy busi- 
ness Hfe of the present day the man who 
ig worth while is physically and mentally 
exhausted in the evening, and the school 
js interested only in men of this type. 
By giving the instruction under the plan 
followed at present each student is able 
to report at the desk of his present em- 
ployment every morning promptly at 9 
o'clock. e 

Neither the elementary-school niethod 
of baving the pupils recita from text- 
books nor the free-lance method of enter- 
taining the students with a lecture is 
followed. An effort is made by means of 
the discussion of investment problems to 
draw from each student the knowledge 
which he possesses or has obtained from 
his collateral reading and to supplement 
this with the knowledge which be should 
possess to beeome an efficient securtties 
salesman. It is believed that this dis- 
cussion serves us a stimulus to attention 
and as an aid to memory. 

To each student who satisfaetorily 
meets all of the requirements of the 


school a diploma is awarded. 
Studenis Find Instruction Valuable. 


No offer of einployment after gradua- 


| tion is made to a student in the school, 


A sincere effort is made, however, to be 
as helpful as 
student who successfuHy completes the 
eourse of instruction. The edueational 
director is in touch with the personnel 
exeeutives of most of the organizations 
from which the students are recruited 
and communicates to these men and 
women information regarding the prog- 
ress made by the students in the school 
in the prosecution of their studies. Many 
students report that at graduation or 
immediately thereafter they secure ad- 
vancement in rank or inerease in eom- 
pensation in the organization with which 
they are eonnected. 

During the first year of its existence 
the Doherty School for Securities Sales- 
men had 820 matriculants, of whom 151 
met the requirements of the school and 
received its diploma. During the second 


-year the ratio between matrieulants and 


graduates has been about the same, and 
the total number of matriculants and 
graduates during this seeond year has 
been almost doubled. It may be stated 
in round numbers that the school has 
trained about 1,500 men and women in 
the field of securities salesmanship, of 
whom about 250 have secured the diploma 
of the school. 

A eorrespondenee eourse of instruction 
has also been organized to extend the 
benefits of the instruction offered by the 
school to those who, by reason of their 
residence away from New York City, 


is praeticable to each | 


ALASKA’S POPULATION IS BE- 


COMING PERMANENT. 


More than Haif the Schoo! Children Born 
in Territory—Others from Many Coun- 
tries. 


Alaska schools enroll ehildren born in 
many parts of the world, but the majority 
were born in the Territory. Of the 2,204 
pupils attending 47 schools, 1,255, or 56.9 
per cent are native born. 

Of the children born outside of Alaska, 949 
in number, more than two-thirds, or 745‘ 
are natives of the United States. Thirty- 
seven States and the District of Columbia 
are represeuted. More than one-third of 
these children, or 363, have come from the 
State of Washington. This is to be ex- 
pected, since there Is direct boat connection 
between Alaska and Seattle, Wash. Other 
Western States have sent most of the other 
children, the East and the South sending a 
very small proportion. 

Canada has 106 children in Alaska schools. 
Of European countries, Norway has 28 and 
Finland 13; Scotland and Russia have 9 


| each, England and Sweden, 6 each, Serbia, 


2, and Denmark and Greece, 1 eaeh. Pan- 
ama and the Philippines send 3 children 
each and Mexico 2. Asia is represented by 
5 children from Japan and 1 each from 
Assyria, China, and India. Argentina sends 
5 children and Australia 2. 

Authorities consider the high percentage 
of native-born children an indication of 
the permanence of the Alaska population. 

Of 408 students in the night schools 
for adults, 34 nationalities are represented, 
outside of native-born Alaskans. The 
United States, Norway, and Sweden lead 
the list with 59, 52, and 32 persons. 


find it impracticable to attend the resi- 
dence course. During the first year 78 
Students enrolled in the correspondenee 
course, and during the second year 73 
additional students have been enrolled. 
In the correspondenee course the tuition 
fee of $15 is charged, which is refunded 
in full to each student who compietes the 
course with a rating of 85 per cent or 
better. 


Women teachers are approximately 44 
times as many as nien teachers in Ohio. 
About one-sixth of all the teachers in the 
State are high-school teachers. There are 
more than three times as many high-school 
teachers now as there were 20 years ago. 


Public schools in San Francisco were re- 
opened on August 1, after a month’s 
vaeation. 


COMPLETE CLASSIFICATION 
FOR 1,000 CHILDREN. 


Thirty Classes in New York School Sub- 
mitied to Thorough Psychological and 
Physical Tests. 


Every child who enters Public School 64, 
Manhattan, New York City, is tested physi- 
cally and psychologically, and then assigned 
tentatively to one of the eight types of 
classes which have been organized in that 
school. Ilis rate of progress through the 
school course will then be planned so that 
the gifted child will finish the eight-year 
course in 6 years, the bright in 7, the average 
in 8 or 9, the dull normal in 10, and the 
defective in whatever time he can. 


Gifted Pupils Have Enriched Curriculum. 


There are classes for pupils slightly above 
the average, and for those slightly below. 
There are ‘‘Terman classes” for superior, 
gifted pupils. These unusual children are 
not rushed through the course, but are 
offered an enriched curriculum, with the 
addition of such subjects as French, art, 
dancing, music, and craft work. 

Children not mentally defective, but still 
definitely backward, are placed in classes of 
small register, to which especially patient 
teachers are assigned. The school is de- 
veloping a special curriculum for these 
groups. These children, who are generally 
over age and have little interest in school 
work, are appealed to by concrete experi- 
ence, with less use of books than would be 
required of an ordinary class. An hour a 
day of shopwork gave two classes of dull 
boys a practical basis for their reading and 
arithmetic which otherwise would have 
had no interest for them. 


Observation Classes for Doubtful Cases, 


Pupils who are so far below the average 
as to be suspected of mental deficiency are 
placed in observation ungraded classes, for 
special care, medical attention, and indi- 
vidual teaching. Some of these children 
return to the regular grades after a term or 
two under observation, while others prove to 
be really defective mentally, and they con- 
tinue in the special class. Return to the 
normal class is always a possibility, for the 
school aims at perfect flexibility and in- 
terrelation of groups. The original grouping 
is used asa starting point and working basis. 
Changes are made on the recommendation 
of teachers and as the result of observation, 
but these changes, though important for the 
individual child, do not affect the original 
grouping much, for they amount to less than 
five per cent of the whole. 

Besides classification on a mental basis, 
there is provision for children who are 
physically or emotionally in need of treat- 
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ment. A nutrition class cares for children 
who are underweight and need special 
physical attention. Health is the center of 
the curriculum of this class. Home co- 
operation being a necessity in this work, 
visits are made at the pupils’ homes, and 
mothers’ classes meet at the school. 


Special Training for Temperamental Children. 


A neurotic class receives children who 
are temperamentally peculiar, abnormal in 
some way, but~ not necessarily mentally 
defective. These children are often the 
truants or behavior problems of the ordinary 
class. They need special training, emo- 
tional rather than intellectual. Removal of 
such cases from the normal group tends to 
make the classes in the main body of the 
school more homogeneous. The close study 
of these individuals afforded by the small 
size of the class, which consists of only 10 
or 12 pupils, results in a better adjustment 
of the boys with their environment, and 
often allows them to take their place again 
in the normal school world. 

The first seven grades, from 1A to 4A, 
comprising 30 classes and about 1,000 
children, have been classified. The school 
has a register of 3,200, all boys, with con- 
stant additions in all grades. Duplicate 
sessions are the rule from top to bottom of 
the school, and classes find room in several 
annexes near the main building. These 
crowded conditions are a disadvantage in 
many ways, but the large number of pupils 
allows a closer grouping of types than would 
be practicable in a smaller school. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS MORE GEN- 
ERALLY CONSULTED. 


Teachers’ consulting committees to cover 
every section of the county have been 
established by the county of Warwickshire, 
England. This is a step ahead of the joint 
advisory committees, consisting of equal 
numbers of representatives of the authority 
and of the teachers in their service, which 
many local education authorities have set 
up. 

The local committees encourage the ex- 
change of educational ideas among the 
teachers in the district as to curriculum, 
methods, and other matters. An important 
part of the work of the committees will be 
concerned with the relations between the 
central schools and the contributory schools, 
especially regarding transfers of children and 
correlation of curricula. The committees are 
asked to call the attention of the authorities 
to defects of buildings, or of equpiment, 
heating, ventilation, etc. 

Committees may arrange for interchange of 
teachers for the purpose of enlarging their 
educational outlook. In addition, the com- 
mittees will deal with all matters relating to 
school camps, interschool games, boy scouts’ 
associations, etc, 
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IMPROVED SCHEDULE FOR 
MOUNT VERNON. 


Teachers in Elementary Schools Begin at 
$1,300—High-Schoo! Principals Receive 
$5,000 a Year. 


According to a new salary schedule to take 
effect September, 1921, elementary tcachers 
of the first six grades in Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., will begin their probation term on a sal- 
ary of $1,300, and will receive an annual in- 
crement of at least $150. This annual in- 
crease will continue until at least the regular 
maximum salary of $2,500 is reached. 
Special teachers and teachers of the seventh 
and eighth grades will have the $150 annual 
increase, their minimum salary being 
$1,500 and the maximum $2,700. 

Increases beyond the regular maximum 
may be made upon recommendations in 
favor of individual teachers, based upon the 
recognized superior value to the schools of 
the service of the teacher concerned. The 
basis of such judgment is the one used 
throughout the city for judging the quality 
of teaching service, namely, school house- 
keeping, control of class, spirit of class, 
teaching ability, professional and social 
spirit, personal equipment, and general 
estimate. 

High-school teachers begin their probation 
service at $1,500, and receive the annual 
increment of not less than $150 until they 
reach the regular maximum of $3,300. 

Elementary school principals are paid 
according to the number of classes super- 
vised by them. Principals in charge of 
schools of 17 or more classes are placed in 
class A, and receive a minimum salary of 
$2,000 and a maximum of $4,000. Princi- 
pals in charge of § to 16 classes are placed in 
class B, and receive a minimum salary of 
$1,500 and a maximum of $2,500. Towever, 
principals who have had 15 or more years of 
continuous service as such in the schools of 
Mount Vernon, at the time of the adoption 
of this schedule, will be considered as in 
class A. 

Elementary and high-school principals 
and supervisors receive an annual increment 
of at least $200. The regular maximum for 
the best paid high-school principal will be 
$5,000. Increases beyond the regular maxi- 
mum are, as in the case of elementary 
teachers, entirely individual. 


More than a thousand children in England 
live on canal boats, and their schooling is a 
difficult problem to the local education au- 
thorities. Legal proceedings have been 
taken and fines imposed for truancy in some 
cases. Some authorities believe that chil- 
dren should not be allowed to travel on the 
boats. 
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EDUCATION IN  LOUISIANA’S 
NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Composition and Functions of State 
Board—State and Parish Superintend- 
ents te be Chosen by Beards. 


Louisiana’s public schools will henceforth 
be free from political influence, if the new 
constitution works out as expected by edu- 
cators in that State. The State board of 
education is:‘now provided for by the con- 
stitution, instead of by legislative enact- 
ment. The board will consist of eight mem- 
bers, one elected trom each of the five con- 
gressional districts and three appointed by 
the governor. These members will serve 
eight-year terms, overlapping. 


State Doard Will Elect Superintendent. 


This board, and not the people directly, 
will elect the State superintendent of edu- 
eation, who is subject to removal by the 
board. ‘The superintendent’s salary limit 
‘has been raised from $5,000 to $7,500. 

The State University will be governed by 
a special body provided for by the legisla- 
ture and appointed by the governor. All 
other State higher institutions will be di- 
rectly under the supervision and control 
of the State board. 

Coordination of the State school system is 
provided for, so that the elementary and sec- 
ondary school courses will lead to the stand- 
ard of higher education of the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. In the elementary schools 
only fundamentals will be taught, including 
the study of the American Government and 
the duty of citizens. 

Parish school boards will be elected by 
the people. These boards will elect the 
parish superintendents, but the State board, 
instead of the legislature, will prescribe the 
qualifications and duties of the superintend- 
ents. The State board, however, will not 
have control of the administration or the 
business affairs of any parish school board, 
nor of the selection or removal of its officers. 


Teachers’ Certificates Controlled by Board. 


Qualificatiens of teachers of all grades 
from collegiate to elementary will be pre- 
scribed by the State board, and their certifi- 
cation will be provided for by the same 
authority. 

Minimum appropriations are fixed by the 
constitution. After July 1, 1922, and until 
January, 1925, the severance license tax on 
natural resources up to $5,000,000 will be 
appropriated to the State University, ex- 
clusive of what has already been apportioned 
from the present fiscal year. After 1925 a 
State tax of one-half mill will be collected 
for the State University, and 24 mills for the 


other parts of the public school system. | WIDESPREAD 


For the support of State educational insti- 
tutions other than the State University, such 
as schools for the blind, industrial schools, 
normal schools, etc., not less than $700,000 
must be appropriated annually, to be appor- 
tioned by the legislature and the State 
board. 

Tn the new constitution is a provision that 
the general exercises in the public schools 
must be conducted in the English language, 
According to the old constitution the French 
language might be taught in those localities 
where the French language predominated, 
if no additional expense were incurred by 
this instruction. 


SOCIETY FOR HELPING COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 


Girls struggling for higher education 
are helped by the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women. 
The society’s money is lent to self-sup- 
perting girls, to girls at home helping 
with the housework whose parents ean 
support them but not give them a col- 
lege edueation, and to girls who suffer 
reverses of fortune before they have com- 
pleted their course. 

A loan library, composed chiefly of col- 
lege textbooks, alse is kept for the bene- 
fit of young women students of Boston 
University who can not afford to buy 
textbooks. 

Two graduate fellowships were granted 
this year by the society, one in chemistry 
at Boston University and the other in 
French at Radcliffe. Of the students 
benefiting this year, many are looking 
forward to work in the line of social 
service, medicine, institutional manage- 
ment, domestie science, library scienee, 
and journalism. 


NEW BUILDINGS PARTLY OF WOOD. 


The needs of the schools of Oakland, Qalif., 
are so great in proportion to the money 
available that the most economical types of 
construction have been adopted. ‘The small 
elementary schools and some of the neigh- 
borhood schools will be of wood construction 
with walls of cement stucco on metal lath 
and with roofs of Spanish tile. The high 
schools and junior high schools will have 
exterior walls of brick, hollow tile, or con- 
erete covered with cement stucco, and the 
roofs will be similar to the clementary 
schools. The interior construction of these 
buildings will be of wood. As a result of 
this policy of economical construction, the 
new elementary schools are costing only 
about $7,000 a classroom, including audi- 
torium and administration and spocial rooms. 
Tire hazard has been reduced by fire- 
proofing, easy stairways, and good water 
communications everywhere, 


INFLUENCE OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Greatest Educational Institution in the 
World in Point of Numbers is Univer- 
sity of California. 


“University of California is now without 
question the largest university in this 
country in point of enrollment,’’ writes Ray- 
mond Walters, secretary of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. Mr. 
Walters has for several years collected the 
statistics of enrollment of the leading insti- 
tutions for higher edueation and has pub- 
lished them every year soon after the be- 
ginning of the college year. 

An article in the June 15th number of 
ScHoot Lire, which credited New York 
University with the greatest enrollment 
was, as Mr. Walters points out, based on 
the figures of 1919. Regular full-time 
students in 10 leading universities, as re- 
‘ported by Mr. Walters in School and Scctety, 
were as follows in 1920: California, 11,071; 
Columbia, 8,488; Michigan, 8,458; Ilinois, 
8,250; Minnesota, 7,437; Ohio State, 7,156; 
Wisconsin, 6,846; Pennsylvania, 6,363; Har- 
vard, 5,483; Cornell, 5,175. Enrollment in 

| other famous universities on the same basis 
was as follows: Chicago, 4,682; Yale, 3,664; 
Leland Stanford, 2,449; Princeton, 1,814; 
Johns Hopkins, 1,312. 


Columbia Leads in Resident Students. 


New York University does not appear in 
this list because its records are not so kept as- 
to make it possible to determine the number 
of regular full-time students. On the basis 
of resident students that institution in 1920 
ranked fifth with 10.522, following Columbia, 
23,793; California, 16,379; Chicago, 11,294; 
and Pennsylvania, 10,579. 

Including correspondence and extension 
courses of all classes, the University of 
California furnishes instruction to no less 
than 36,904 persons. It is probable that no 
other institution in the world of like charac- 
ter can equal this total. 


Harvard University’s Glee Club has com- 
pleted a successful trip through France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. The organization 
atiled in June, at the invitation of the 
French Government, and gave coneerts in 
Paris, Geneva, and other cities. The pro- 
grams included selections from the vorks of 
such composers as Handel, Bach, and 
Brehms. Among the distinguished men 
who heard the club sing were President 
Millerand, Marshal Joffre, and Marshal Foch. 
On July 4, the students placed flowers on 
the grave of the unknown soldier under the 
Are de Triomple, and sang De Profundis. 
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FIRE PREVENTION NUMBER. 


Volm VIE 


THE BEST INSURANCE 
FIRE LOSS. 


EDUCATION 


Property Worth a Half Billion Consumed Annually—Misuse of 
Electricity the Leading Cause -Many Siates Require Fire 
Prevention Instruction —Fo Guard against Public Disaster is a 
Prime Civic Duty. 


By dno. J. Tiszer, United States Commissioncr af Education. 


Recognizing fire prevention as a conservation measure, 
the Bureau of Education for a number of years past has 
sponsored it from an educationalstantpoint. Our fire losses 
for 1920 are startling. A thoughtful consideration of the 
facts should convince anyone that the problem is acute 
enouph to demand the attention of every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

_ Let us see to what extent we are burning up America. 
During the five-year period from 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
our total fire losses were $1,416,3875,845, or a yearly aver- 
age of $283,275,169. That is bad enough. But now 
come the figures for 1920. Despite no great conflagrations 
during that year the losses totaled over $500,000,000— 
half a billion dollars. This is greater than in any year be- 
fore, save 1906, when the San Francisco disaster occurred. 
Much more deplorable than this shameful waste is the 


heavy loss of human life; 15,000 Americans, most of them | 


women and children, are burred to 
death each year, accerding to the hest 
estimates, and about 17,000 seriously 
injured by fire, many of these latter 
becoming public charges. 

‘These figures do not include our 
heavy forest-fire losses. America’s 
timber resources were the richest in 
the world a few generations ago, but 
we have been cutting and burning our 
forests four times as fast as they are 
renewed. As a result we are facing 
an actual timber shortage. Wood pulp 
for the manufacture of paper is scarce. 
Lumber for building is fast diminish- 
ing. Im the five-year period 1916 to 
1920, inclusive, our forest-fire losses 
totaled $85,715,747 and burned over 
an area of 58,000,000 acres, threaten- 
ing it with aridity. When you reflect 
that it requires from 50 to 100 years 
to replace such valuable growth, you 
must agree that we are literally burning up the future. 

A careful classification of fire losses and causes shows that 
most fires are due to carelessness and ignorance and are 
therefgre preventable. In round figures 30 per cent are 
from strictly preventable causes, 40 per cent from partly 
preventable causes, and of the remaining 30 per cent, due 
to unknown causes, it is fair to assume that a large propor- 
tion are preventable Also, about 65 per cent of our fires 
occur in homes. . 

What are some of the chief causes of fires? The misuse of 
electricity comes first with carelessness and ignorance @ 
the contributing factors. Defective wiring and insulation, 
carelessness in the use of electrical apparatus in the home, 
such as the electric pressing iron, and amateur repairing 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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The appalling losses of life and prop- 
erty through fires that might have been 
prevented need only to be realized to 
enlist one’s sympathy and aid in the 
safeguard. 
of an exhaustible 
Prevention is the remedy and 
Every bey and girl, man, and 
woman should be a committee of ore, 
resolved to do his or her part in the work. 

E. C. FINNEY, 
Acting Secretary. 


AGAINST | BURNHAM SCALES BRING STANDARDIZATION 


OF SALARIES. 


Equal Pay for Similar Work Now the Rule in England and 
‘Wales—Women Receive Only Four-Fifths as Much 2s Men— 
Teachers Agree Not te Press for Further Increase Before 1925. 


Remuneration of teachers is standardized throughout the whole of 
England and Wales as the result of the recent adoption of the widely- 
discussed ‘‘Burnham scales.’’ These scales had been practically in 
effect for several months, for it appears that most of the local educa- 
tion authorities had already made their schedules to correspond to 
them; but the formal sanction of the board of education was not 
given until Junc. By that action the board definitely agrees that 
three-fifths the amounts required shall be paid from the national 
exchequter. 

Eight standard scales, four for elementary schools, two for sec- 
ondary schools, and two for technical, art, continuation, and evening 
schools, with certain modifications to cover special cases, are 
regarded as furnishing suflicient variety to provide for the different 
circumstances in the 316 ‘‘areas” into which the country is divided 
for purposes of educational administration. 

Each scale shows for men and for women 
with different degrees of preparation and of 
responsibility, a minimum salary, an annual 
increment, and a maximum. The differ- 
ences between them are intended to meet 
the higher cost of living in certain localities, 
so that the net compensation may be sub- 
stantially equal for like service all over 
England and Wales. 

Important advantages are expected to 
result. No teacher will be harassed by the 
knowledge that his services are underpaid 
as compared with another teacher doing 
similar work, and competitive bidding be- 
tween local authorities for the services of 
desirable teachers will be greatly reduced 
if not entirely stopped. But more im- 
portant than all else is that the condition of 
unrest that prevailed to sueh an alarming extent in the ranks of the 
teachers secms to have been allayed. The proper work of the 
schools will now proeeed without the distraction of unseemly dis- 
sension, and withont the uneasiness that comes from uncertainty. 

The unres tamong the teachers of England immediately after the 
war was far more serious than anything that has ever been known 
in American schools. British teachers made no general demand 
for salary increases during the first three ycars of the war, but 
accepted the salaries which they had previously received, in a 
spirit of helpfulness and as a matter of patriotism. The privations 
resulting from war and the mounting cost of the nccessaries of life 
forced the teachers, however, {10 join in the general demand for 
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higher pay which was made by all salaried 
workers. 

Many of the local education authorities rec- 
ognized the justice of the teachers’ attitude, 
and without hesitation granted the increases 
which they asked. Other authorities resisted 
so strenuously that a lamentable feeling of an- 
tagonism developedin many localities. Both 
sides proceeded to form organizations for 
united action, or to stren¢then organizations 
already existing. So acute did the contro- 
versy beeome thatin some instances the teach- 
ers declined to serve at the old rates of pay 
and the schools were closed for considerable 
periods. Such occurrences became some- 
what frequent after the close of the war. 
Many highly competent persons in discour- 
agement left the business of teaching en- 
tirely, and it became exceedingly difficult 
to fill the vacancies that occurred, or to 
obtain the normal number of students for 
the teacher-training colleges. With so much 
of dissension over salaries the profession was 
fast losing its attractiveness. 


An Intermediate Agency Proposed. 


In this state of affairs, it was proposed by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Na- 
tional Board of Education, to provide a cen- 
tral erganization representing local educa- 
tion authorities and teachers in order to 
solve the salary problem in public elemen- 
tary schools by agreement on a national 
basis. At his suggestion a mecting was held 
on August 12, 1919, of a constituent com- 
mittee representing associations of local edu- 
cation authorities and the National Union 
of Teachers, and a resolution was adopted 
in accordance with Mr. Fisher's proposal. 

Tt was decided to create a “‘standing joint 
comimittee’’ of representatives of local edu- 
cation authorities on one side and of the 
National Union of Teachers on the other. 
When completely organized that committee 
consisted of 2 representatives of the London 
County Council, 8 representatives of the 
County Councils Association, 6 representa- 
tives of the Association of Municipal Corpo- | 
rations, 6 representatives of the Association 
of Education Committees, and 22 represen- 
tatives of the National Union of Teachers. 
Right Hon. Viscount Burnham was made 
chairman of the committee, and his activity 
was such that his name has been promi- 
nently associated with allits actions. The 
committee itself is gene known as “Lord 
Burnham's committee.’ 


Mirimum Scale Produces Good Results. 


Its first important action was a report 
dated November 21, 1919, presenting a 
‘provisional minimum scale of salaries for 
teachers in public elementary schools.”’ 
The report met with general approval. 
Every local education authority in England 
and Wales whose scale was previously below 
that minimum scale took action within a 


level of the scale. 


The result was wholly beneficial. The 
position of teachers and the prospects offered 
to candidates for the profession were dis- 
tinctly improved, and the first approach was 
made toward a national basis for the treat- 
ment of the salary problem, In many locali- 
ties scales of salaries in excess of the mini- 
mum scale were adopted by agreement be- 
tween the authorities and their teachers, 
and it was recognized that such scales were 
justifiable and appropriate. No standards 
were available for the higher scales except 
those based upon competition for desirable 
teachers. The solution of the salary problem 
seemed, therefore, to be prejudiced by the 
multiplication of local settlements. 


Work of Joint Committee Develops. 


In February, 1920, the standing joint com- 
mittee determined to carry their work a 
stage further by formulating standard scales 
to be applied by agreement between the 
several authorities and their teachers, under 
the guidance of thestanding joint committee, 
The task was complex and difficult, but in 
October, 1920, a report was presented with 
the unanimous approval of the committee 
in which three standard scales, namely, 
Nos. IT, III, and IV were set forth. The 
original provisional minimum scale was re- 
printed with the three new standard scales 
and temporarily constituted the first of the 
series. A new Scale I was, however, pub- 
lished in December, 1920. 

Omitting special provisions, the scales 
and the principal provisions of the report 
are as follows: 


Scales for certificated assistant teachers, two 
years college trained. 


Men. 
Scales. | 
Mini- = ee Maxi- 
mum. | jyent. | mum. 


si Me es se 
Provisional minimum scale.) 160 0/10 Oj 300 0 
Standard Scale I............ 172710 |/ 1210!) 325) 0 
Standard Scale IJ...........) 172 10} 12 10] 340 0 
Standard Scale TL eee 182 10; 12 10] 380 0 
micidanrcdes cel Chiy ener 200 0/12 10 425 0 
Women, 
Seales. 
Mini- Annual Maxi- 
mum. | ment. | mum. 


Provisional minimum scale. 150 0/10 0] 240°0 
Standard Scale I.... 1 0/12 10; 260 0 
Standard Scale IT.. Oy) 12 10 | 272 0 
Standard Scale IlI.......... ; 0 12°10} 304 0 
StandardScalediv sss f 10 12 10/ 340 0 


Scales for certificated head teachers. 


For the purpose of head teachers’ salaries schools 
shall be graded according to average attendance thus: 

Grade I. Not over 100 iu average attendance, 

Grade TI. Over 190 but not over 209 in average 


5 ae A | attendance, 
few months to raise its salaries to at least the | 
} 


Grade Ill. Over 200 but not over 350 in average 


* attendance. 


Grade IV. Over 350 but not over 500 in average 
attendance. 

Grade V. Over 500. 

An assistant teacher on appointment to a head teach- 
ership, and a head icacher on promotion toa higher 
grade, shall have his or her existing salary increased by 
a promotion increment per grade of school as follows: 


Mcn, per | Women, 


Scales. grade of | per grade 

school. | of school. 

£ £ 

Provisional minimum scale...... 20 15 
Standard Scileo.2..e.e-ee eee 20 15 


Annual inerements for head teachers: ass 
Provisional minimum scale................ 12 10 
Other scales#icaaccsacenceaeescecuencsesseos 15 0 


Maxima for head teachers. 


Grade 
ile WW: 


Scales. 


SCION was meme ameee otra 33 


Standard Scale III.... 
Standard Scale IV....... 


Scales. 


Scales for wnceertificated assistant teachers. 


Men. 
Maximum. 
Scales. *| An- 

Mini- | nual ay eal Ae 
mum. | incre- on or {Pointed 
ment. HiROr before 

e Apr. | iota 
1,1914. | 

Provisional mini-| £ s. | £ s ay £ 
mum scale....... 100 0] 6 O 150 180 
Standard SealeI...} 103 10] 7 10 160 204 
Standard Scale II..| 103 10] 7 10 160 204 
Standard Scale IiI.i 109 10] 7 10 180 228 
Standard Scale IV, 120 0} 7 10 200 255 

Women. 

Provisional mini- & a ® as 
mumscale....... 90; 6 O 140 150 
Standard Scale I... 96 | 7 10 150 164 
Standard Scale IT.. 96] 7 10 150 164 
Standard Scale III. 102} 7 10 160 182, 
Standard Scalc IV. TH || 7 hw 170 204 


“Carry over,” retroactive effect.—It was 
provided that the correct position of any 
teacher on the scale adopted should be the 
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(Fire Prevention Day—1921.) 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the United States suffers through destruction by fire an annual 
loss of life estimated at 15,000 human beings, most of them women and 


children, and 


citizens: 


unnecessary fire waste; 


come this lurking peril. 
the United States to be affixed. 
{Seal ] 


By the President: 
Charles E Hughes, 
Secretary of State. 


Fire is a danger that never sleeps. 
In Witness Whereof Ihave hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 


Whereas in the face of the world’s dire need for American products our 
fire losses increased during 1920 to over $500,000,000, and during the 
previous five-year period totaled over $1,416,375,000—buildings, food- 
stuffs, and other created wealth needlessly wiped out of existence—and 

Whereas, in addition to the above, forest fires, during the five years ended 
with 1920, further reduced our diminishing timber resources by a total 
of over $85,000,009, also threatening with aridity over 56,000,000 acres 
of hitherto productive woodland, and ; 

Whereas most of our fire losses are due to carelessness and ignorance and 
may be easily prevented by increased care and education on the part of 


Therefore, I, WARREN G HARDING, President of the United States, do 
urge upon the Governors of the various States to designate and set apart 
October 10th, 1921—anniversary of the Chicago fire—as Fire Prevention 
Day, with these principal objects in view, to wit: 

To request the citizens of their States to plan for that day and period, 
through pulpit, through open forum and through the schools, such 
instructive and educational exercises as shall impress the public mind 
with the calamitous effects and threatened economic disaster of such 


To urge, as an everyday duty of citizenship, individual and collective 
efforts in conserving our country’s natural and created resources, and 
To promote systematic instruction in fire prevention in our schools, 
constant observance of the ordinary precautions that safeguard us 
from fires, and orderliness in home and community, that we may over- 


Done in the District of Columbia this 27th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-one, and of the Independence of the United States 
the One Hundred and Forty-sixth. 


WARREN G HARDING. 


Evening-school teachersin New York City 
will henceforth be appointed just as day- 
‘school teachers are for a probationary period 
of three years, and then, if their work is 
satisfactory, they will receive a permanent 
license. Tormerly a new eligible hst was 
made ai the beginning of each term, and 
teachers were appointed for that term only. 
Teachers will be paid as before on a per diem 
basis. 


Members of the extension division of Kan- 
sas Agricultural College who have education 
equal to that of regular collegiate faculty 
members are now entitled to equal ranking 
with them. Many such teachers, who have 
been known as directors, leaders, or associate 
professors, are now raulked as professors. 


Inclines or ramps from floor to floor are 
used in place of stairs in the high scliools at 
Healdsburg and Watsonville, Calif. The 
floors are of concrete covered with cork car- 
pet. These ramps promote safety of move- 
ment for classes going from one floor to 
another. 


Pennsylvania State College is preparing 
to build residence halls that will accommo- 
date 10,000 students, about three times the 
number now cared for. Alumni and other 
friends of the college will be asked to cou- 
tribute a fund of $2,000,000. The State 
legislature has granted an emergency fund 
of $250,000, which will be used to start the 
building program. 


Many schools in New York City have 
motion-picture machines, and have been 
using films in teaching biology, history, and 
geography. It is expected to use motion 
pictures before long in connection with the 
teaching of home economics, nature study, 
plysical training, aud English. 


Home products are favored in Evansville, 
Ind., where every one of the 1921 graduating 
class in education of Evansville College, 12 
in number, has been engaged to teach in the 
public schools of the city. 


This is the first | 
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SCHOOLS OF ESTHONIA IN 
CONFUSION. 


Language Problem Offers Serious Diflicul- 
ties—German is Permitted in a Few 
Schools; Others Use Esthonian. 


Esthonia, the newly created sovereignty 
bordering on the Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland, has great difficulty in organizing 
its school system. Four languages, succes- 
sive changes in government, war, and lack 
of means have thrown tle schools into con- 
fusion. 

When in the spring of 1918 German troops 
expelled the bolshevik rulers, the schools 
were ignored until later in the year, when 
they were reorganized according to the 
Prussian pattern. The two lower classes 
were, however, given instruction in Estho- 
nian, two private gymnasiums were permit- 
ted to teach Russian, and intermediate 
classes were organized for the purpose of 
eventually changing the medium of instruc- 
tion in all branches to German. 

After the collapse of Germany in 1918 
Esthonia began to establish her indenend- 
ence, aud Esthonian became the language of 
all State and community schools. This 
change occasioned great difficulty, for very 
few teachers were prepared to use the 
Esthonian language in the instruction of 
advanced pupils, and there were no text- 
books in that language. After long negoti- 
ation the German part of the population 
were granted a gymnasium, a modern school, 
and a folk school in Reval, in which Ger- 
inan is used as the language of instruction. 
But the Russian element in the country 
was not granted the same privilege. The 
coast population uses the Swedish language, 
and a movement was started to provide 
instruction in Swedish. The Esthonian 
authorities, however, are decidedly opposed 
to instruction in any foreign language. 
Couflicting clainys in- allegiance and lan- 
guage have left the schools as disorganized 
units, which time and labor now alone can 
build into some form of homogeneity. 

Private schools are permitted to use any 
language desired on condition that added 
time is given to Estlionian. 


Dinners at less than half of the cost are 
provided for professors at the University of 
Vienna by the American Relief Association. 
The food is brought from America, except- 
ing the vegetables which are bought in 
Vienna. These dinners, served in a café 
near the university, have brought together 
in social meeting many scientists, artists 
literary men, etc., aud the exchange of 
thought has been to the advantage of all. 
Tt is hoped that the institution of the daily 


class to be graduated from the department of | dinner mecting will be continued after the 


education of that institution. 


economic necessity has passed. 
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EDUCATION THE BEST INSURANCE 
AGAINST FIRE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


and installation, all have their share in 
the annual average loss from this cause, 
approximating $17,000,000. Next 
conles ‘matches—-smoking,’ which 
probably presents a better opportu- 
nity for cutting down waste than any 
other classification It includes the 
careless smoker who flicks his burning 
cigar, cigarette, or match into the air, 
indifferent to the possible loss of life 
and property that may easily result 
from his thoughtlessness. It includes 
the careless housekeeper, who leaves 
matches lying abcut where children 
maygetatthem., The number of chil- 
dren and homes thus burned each year 
is astounding. Wext come ‘‘defective 
chimneys and fiues,”’ then “stoves, fur- 
naces, boilers, and their pipes,” ““spon- 
taneous combustion,” “lightning,” 
“sparks on roofs,” ‘petroleum and its 
products.’" and so on down through 
the lesser causes. 


Education is the Gest Remedy. 


At the risk of repeating some facts 
with which you are familiar I have 
gone into this matter somewhat in 
detaii The reason is that even a par- 
tial analysis of these fire causes can 
not fail to suggest the remedy— 
EDUCATION. We know by expe- 
Yience that it is difficult to teach 
adult America new habits. Obvi- 
ously, we should begin with young 
America. We must teach our children 
that a preventable fire is a sinful waste. 
We must teach them to recognize the 
ordinary fire hazards common to nearly 
every home and community, and how 
to correct them. We must teach them 
to carry into their homes and to their 
parents practical fire-prevention infor- 
mation and careful habits of fire sani- 
tation. Al! children should help in 
keeping the community clean. When 
they once itearn that clean streets, 
clean alleyways, clean back yards, clean 
ecllars, attics, and homes mean not 
only fewer fires but less sickness, they 
will become energetic workers for the 
cause. There are many ways of ap- 
pealing to their civic pride, and many 
ways of arousing friendly competition 
among neighborhood schoois that will 
make play out of work and civic better- 
ment 2n individual ambition. 


Time Well Speni in Freventive instruction. 


A. number of States have passed laws 
compellag fire-prevention instruction 
in their schools. New Jersey has had 
such a law for several years. Its ex- 
ample was followed by Rhode Island 
and more recently by Ohio, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, and California. Ever 
State should have such a law. The 
time required for teaching fire preven- 
tion is well spent, considering the pos- 
sible saving of life and property. In 
some States 3 minimum of one hour a 
month is stipulated, and this is often 
divided into weekly periods of 15 min- 
utes each. A half hour a week would 
bebetter. Fire-prevention instruction 
can also be worked inte a number of 
other courses and made an actual part 
of them, Essays on this subject can 
be made equally valuable as instruc- 
tion in English composition and spell- 


ing. Yn the higher grades both civies 


and econoniics should include fire-pre- | 


vention work, for it is logically a part 
of each course. 

Qctober 9, the anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire, and this year its 
fiftieth anniversary, is fire-prevention 
day. An extensive program for its 
national observance is under way, and 
in this our schools should take a lead- 
ing part. As the date falls on Sun- 
day it is suggested that school exercises 
be held on either the 7th or 10th. A 
few suggestions are given elsewhere on 
this page, and additional material will 


reach school superintendents from | 


other sources. 2 

Certainly consideration of this whole 
question places a large responsibility 
on our schools, both public and private. 
The chief purpose of our educational 
system is better citizenship. The pre- 
vention of fire is undeniably one of our 
prime civic duties, and I bespeak for 
its furtherance the constant coopera- 
tion of all who have to do with the 
teaching of the future citizens of the 
United States. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


A school for children in the open air has 


been established in Naples, and has now | 


been operating a sufficient time to pass the 
experimental stage and to demonstrate the 
success of the project. It is situated in 
Via S$. Giovanni a Carbonara, where a 
section called the ‘‘Monacelle” has been 
linproved by landscape architects and 
planied with flowers and trees. Small 
chalets in the Swiss style have been built, 
in which the children are housed in in- 
clement weather. A farm is attached to the 
school which provides milk, meat, and eggs 
and serves at the same time asan agricultural 
school for the children. Connected with the 
school are a kitchen, baths, and shower bath. 

The school is equipped te handle 300 
children, who arrive at 8 a.m. Luncheons 
are served at 2 p. m., and at 4 p. m. the 
schoo] closes and the children return to their 
homes. .A part of the system provides that 
during the summer the children are taken 
io the municipal bathing establishment at 
-Mcrgellina in municipal buses and given the 
advantages of sea baths. 

Only the children of the poor are taken. 
Clothing and shoes are provided by the 
Neapolitan School Commission. The plan 
has proved so successful that six similar 
schools are projected and are now being 
built in various parts of the city.—From a re- 
port of Llomer M. Byington, U. 8. Consul. 


Correspondence courses in the Marine 
Corps schools at Quantico, Va., opened 
October 1. Military organization, tech- 
nique of the service of security and infor- 
mation, and map reading and use of co- 
ordinates are among the subjects of instrue- 
tion, 
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ROTATION OF INSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT. 


Three Consolidated Schools in Iowa Com- 
bine under Direction of State College to 
Feach Agriculture. 


Supervised teaching in vocational agricul- 
ture at the Jowa State College is carried on 
in three consolidated schools, all within 10 
miles of the college. The distinct feature 
of the plan is that the work in each school 
is carried by a supervisor who is a specialist 
in his particular line. At the Jordan Con- 
solidated Schoo! the specialist teaches farm 
crops and supervises student teaching in 
that subject. At the Huxiey Consolidated 
School animal husbandry is the subject 
handled. At the Kelley Consolidated 
School farm mechanics is the subject. 

The school boards of the three schools have 
entered into a cooperative arrangement by 
which they rotate in equipment and instruc- 
tion. In this way a three years’ program is 
provided, but the work in each case is car- 
ried on by a specialist. The work is unified 
by the head of the Department of Vocational 
Education at the Iowa State College, who 
selects the instructors and is directly re- 
sponsible for the character of the work. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN AID 


SCHOOLS. 


War orphans and other needy children of 
France are made self-supporting and at ihe 
same time restored io health at the Pitts- 
burgla farm School at Fontaineroux, France. 
This school was established through the 
donation of $42,000 by the public school 
children of Pittsburgh. <A three-year course 
in agriculture is offered. The Pittsburgh 
Junior Red Cross has appropriated $15,000 
to aid in the erection of dormitories housing 
60 children of this school. 

Fifteen other agricultural schools in 
France have received contributions from 
the Junior .American Red Cross, most of the 
money being devoted to improvement of the 
living quarters of the students. These 
schools are mainly supported by the French 
Government, and teach scientific farming 
and common-school branches to boys of 12 
to 17 years, who would otherwise have to 
enter workshops and factories. 


FRENCH 


Biweekly summaries of national legisla- 
tion concerning public health, including 
schoo! hygiene, are issued by the National 
Health Council, when Congress is in ses- 
sion. These summaries list and abstract 
all new health legislation and also report 

) progress on bills previously outlined. 
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THE DRAMA A RECOGNIZED COLLEGE SUBJECT. 


Three Hundred and Eighty-Two Courses Are Offered in 146 Institutions, with 
Credit Amounting to 988 Academic Hours—Seventeen Colleges Have Well- 
Equipped Theaters—Many Open-Air Theaters in the West. 


Theater arts are taking a higher place in 
colleges and universities. Instead of being 
an outside activity, frowned upon as taking 
time from study, the production of plays 
is now recognized in many institutions as 
playing a part of the student’s cultural de- 
velopment. College authorities are taking 
greater interest in play production instead 
of leaving it entirely to the students, 
according to reports irom 164 colleges and 
universities compiled by Miss Sylvia 
Latshaw from answers to a questionnaire 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 


Drama Courses Lead to Degrees. 


The Carnegie Institute of Techuology 
has a school of drama, with courses leading 
to the degrees of A. B. and M. A. This 
school has been in existence five years, and 
in that timo 380 public performances have 
been given, with the scenery, costumes, 
and lighting worked out by the students. 
Emphasis is placed on acting rather than 
on playwriting, but students frequently 
write and produce their own plays, under 
the necessary supervision. The school 
aims to train teachers of dramatic work as 
well as proiessional producers. 

Such serious work is a long way from the 
annual play which used to be considered 
typical of college dramatics. This was 
generally a musical comedy, and was 
important chiefly as a social event. This 
type of play is still given by such societies 
as the Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard, the 
Triangle Club of Princeton, and the Masque 
and Wig Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. These clubssometimes present their 
plays in several cites. But this kind of per- 
formance, however good, is no longer typi- 
eal of the dramatic work of colleges. 

An example of the present tendency in 
the dramatic work of colleges and universi- 
ties is the Harvard ‘47 workshop,” a dra- 
matic laboratory conducted by Prof. George 
Pierce Baker in connection with his class in 
dramatic technique, known as “English 
47.” 


“Workshop Company” Take All the Parts. 


The purpose of the “workshop company”’ 
is to ‘‘present plays selected from the work 
in dramatic composition that they may be 
judged justly.” Technical faults which the 
author can not see, in spite of class criticism, 
show when the play is presented. About 30 
men and women, mostly Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe students, comprise the workshop com- 
pany. Prof. Baker acts as director of plays. 
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Students act as assistant directors, and as 
volunteer helpers, even as stage hands. 
Paid assistance has been climinated slowly, 
so that, according to Prof. Baker, from the 
writing of the play to the dropping of the 
final curtain, througli acting, directing, 
scene and costume making, lighting, make- 
up, and scene shifting, the 47 workshop now 
depends on its own members. The work- 
shop company does not sell tickets to per- 
formances at Harvard, but invites persons 
who are especially interested in experi- 
mental theaters io attend. Several vol- 
umes of Harvard plays written in “English 
47" have heen published, and the Harvard 
Dramatic Club has produced some of the 
plays written by this class. 


Degree Credit in 69 Institutions. 


Although credit is given by the university 
for the course in dramatic technique, no 
eredit is given for workshop activities. The 
University of North Carolina also gives credit 
for the course in playwriting, but not for 
staging and acting plays. On the other 
hand, Kansas State Agricultural College 
does not give any courses in the theory of 
the drama, but gives credit for acting in 
regular college performances. The Uni- 
versity of Louisville Players receive two 
credits for their year’s work in presenting 
four plays, one at a local theater and three 
at their auditorium. This worl is equiva- 
lent to a regular class in dramatics. Sixty- 
nine institutions give credit for dramatic 
work in connection with the regtilar curric- 
ulum. 

Dramatic courses are usually such as 
“Development of the Drama’; ‘‘Shakes- 
peare”; ‘“‘Critical Studies of English 
Drama”; ‘Drama of the Golden Age 
(Spanish)”; and “The Greek Drama in 
English Version.”’ There are 382 such 
courses given in the 146 colleges reporting, 
and they give credit for 988 academic 
hours. In some schools, when the produc- 
tion of plays is carried on in connection 
with studies in the regular cwricnlum, 
credit is given. Some colleges arrange for 
the cooperation of various departments, 
such as the schools of design, electrical engi- 
neering, plysical education, etc., in the 
productions. 


Auditoriums in Great Variety, 


The college auditorium is usually used 
for dramatic performances, but 17 colleges 
have theaters, some of them adapted from 
buildings formerly used for different pur- 
poses. Wellesley girls remodeled a barn, 
and they are now planning a model com- 
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munity theater, to be built when funds are 
available. At the Aericultural College of 
North Dakota a former chapel was equipped 
as a college theater. The University of 
Virginia has its auditorium fitted for this 
pw'pose. 

The Carmegie Institute of Technology has 
a well-equipped modern theater seating 
420 persons. Itis fitted with all the arrange- 
ments of a modem commercial theater. 
There is a scene-painting studio, a make-up 
yoom, a costume-making room, and a green- 
room for use when two groups are rehearsing 
simultaneously, Yale also has a theater, 
with every facility for staging large pro- 
ductions. Fordham University has a theater 
seating 960 persons; its stage is fitted with 
every modern convenience. Other colleges 
that have modem theaters are Tults, Jack- 
son, Vassar, Dartmouth, University of 
Kentucky, and University of Minnesota, 
Several other institutions are planning 
theaters and collecting funds for building 
them. 


West Exccis in Open-Air Theaters. 


* While several eastern institutions havo 
open-air theaters, the West, and especially 
California, leads in this respect. This is 
largely on account of the small amount of 
vain in that region. Altogether, 27 colleges 
reported having outdoor theaters, and 41 
others gave performances on the grounds, 
Among the eastern out-ol-door theaters are 
the Yale Bowl—where Maude Adams played 
in “Joan of Are’? and Granville Barker pro- 
duced “Iphigenia in Tauris’’—the Harvard 
Stadium, and the stadium at the College of 
the City of New York. Fordham Univer- 
sity has a concrete out-oi-door stage, used for 
commencements and pageants. 

The University of North Dakota has an 
open-air theater which uses the natural curve 
of a stream to separate the stage from the 
auditorium. Yankton College, South Da- 
kota, has a garden theater modeled alter an 
Italian garden of the Renaissance. Mills 
College, California, has two outdoor theaters, 
one in a forest, surrounded by eucalyptus 
trees, the other with a concrete stage ex- 
tending over @ lake. 

The Greek Theater of the University of 
Califomia has heen the scene of Sophocles’s 
“Flectra’’ and “‘ Antigone,’’ played by Mar- 
garet Anglin, of Maude Adams’s performance 
of ‘As You Like It,’’ of Sarah Bernhardt in 
‘““Phedre,’’ and many other revivals of old 
English and Greek plays. 

The tendency for students to write original 
plays is growing, but the use of standard 
plays is still eeommon. Of 1,088 plays pre- 
sented in the }axt five years, only 281 were 
written by stuuent<, and these were mostly 
one-act plays, paycants, and musical plays. 
The other 807 plays presented were mostly 
serious plays, many of them Shakespearean. 

Most of the productions given in colleges 
are under student direction, with faculty 
guidance. In fact, of 164 institutions, only 
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29 engage professionals. Usually some mem- 
bers of the English faculty undertake the 
work. The Harvard Dramatic Club engages 
a professional coach, and so does the Yale 
Dramatic Association. The Dartmouth 
Plavcrsare a stock company, and both actors 
and directors are chosen by try-outs. New 
men wishing to get a place in the players are 
trained by sophomores who aspire to be as- 
sistant director. The most successful sopho- 
nove ingnager is usually elected assistant 
director, and he succecds the director on the 
latter's graduation. 


College Classes Serve Their Communities. 


Some colleges cooperate with the com- 
munity: Vassar students have united with 
citizens of Poughkeepsie to create a com- 
munity theater. Two bills a month are 
presented. Vassar also assists with the plays 
and pageants given in the Arlington and 
Poughkeepsie public schools. Dartmouth 
gives its plavs for the public, with the idea 
of taking the place of a regular town theater. 
The University of Kentucky also aims to 
serve the community, a number of pro- 
ducing units outside the university com- 
bining under university direction. 

Rwal community drama has also been 
encouraged by the colleges. At the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota in 1905, a company 
of players was formed that toured the State, 
presenting plays such as “The Rivals,” 
and ‘‘The School for Scandal,’”’? with a view 
to cultivating a taste for good drama. They 
constructed an adjustable equipment for 
scenery and lighting. This group is now 
known as the Dakota Playmakers, and is 
devoted to folk plays founded on local con- 
ditions. The Agricultural College of North 
Dakota took an active part in the movement, 
and cailed their own dramatic organization 
“The Little Country Theater.?? There are 
now several ‘‘Little Country Theaters” in 
different parts of the country. Cornell 


University added to the impetus of this. 


movement by presenting a program of one- 
act plays at the New York State Fair, with 
an improvised theater and simple settings. 


Extension Departments Encourage Drama. 


Some universities are developing com- 
munity drama through their extension 
department, which give help in the produc- 
tion of plays to persons who desireit. Prom- 
inent among these are Cornell University 
and the State Universities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, North Dakota, Kausas, 
and North Carolina. 

The Carolina Playmakers, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, weave the traditions 
of the locality into folk plays. In this 
organization, plays are written with class- 
room criticism, and staged with the help of 
the faculty and any of the townspeople who 
wish to cooperate. 

Pageants are popular, The University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education gives enough 
courses relating to pageantry to enable a 
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student to major or minor in the subject for 
his degreo. Some women’s colleges give 
pageants as the culmination of the coursesin 
aesthetic dancing, folk dancing, music, and 
acting. One hundred pageants, 53 of them 
original, have been produced in thie past 
five years in the reporting colleges, besides 
summer school performances of which no 
record was kept. Among widely known 
pageants given in colleges are the Yale 
Pageant, which had an audience of 25,000 
and the Centenary Pageant of Allegheny 
College, written and directed by Prof. 
Baker of Harvard. 

Universities are fostering pageantry 
through the development of cooperative 
authorship under the direction of a university 
professor. With the collaboration of the 
faculty, students, and community, pageants 
have been produced at the University of 
North Dakota under the direction of Prof. 
Frederick H. Koch. Two of these are: ‘‘A 
Pageant of the Northwest” and ‘‘Shakes- 
peare, the Play-maker.”’ 


SCHOOL CHILDREN FIND FIRE 
HAZARDS. 


Children search out fire hazards in their 
homes in Columbus, Ohio, where each child 
in the public schools receives from his 
teacher a home-inspection blank. Ques- 
tions regarding rubbish in basement, attic, 
and yard, protection of floors, walls, etc., 
from overheating of stoves, cleanliness of 
chimneys, availability of fire alarms, etc., 
are answered by children with the help of 
their parents, and the blanks when filled are 
turned over to the fire chief. 

These questions call attention to dangers 
that parents and children might never have 
noticed. When the first blank was sent out, 
some parents objected to answering the 
questions, though most of them answered 
readily. The parents became accustomed 
to the idea, however, and now the ques- 
tionnaire is considered an important branch 
of the fire-prevention policy of the city. 
More than 5,000 hazards have been found, 
and most of them have been remedied. 


In connection with the clean-up program 
of North Platte, Nebr.. Boy Scouts in- 
spected homes for fire hazards, and, where 
conditions warrantied it, presented ‘100 
per cent cards” provided by the chamber 
of commerce. Several hundred cards were 
awarded among the 2,500 homes inspected. 


If the house or flat.in which you live is a 
fire trap, you can move out. If you be- 
lieve a hotel or theater is unsafe, you can 
move out. But if yowr school is in daily 
danger of becoming a fiery furnace, the law 
compels your children to attend, just the 
same.— Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
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GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


Nurses in Training Receive $30 a Month in 
First Two Years and $50 in Third Year. 


Training schools for nurses will be estab- 
lished by the United States Public Health 
Service. Schools will open on September 1 
at Fort McHenry in Baltimore and at Fox 
Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. The service 
hospitals provide experience in surgical 
nursing, including orthopedic, eye, nose, 
and throat; medical, including communi- 
cable, nervous, aud mental diseases; X-ray 
and laboratory technique; experience in the 
diseases of children, and public health 
nursing. Gynecology and obstetrics will be 
provided in the second or third year of the 
course through affiliations with civilian hos- 
pitals. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work will be given in the required subjects 
in each hospital training school. 

Candidates should make application in 
person or writing to the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Special consideration will be 
eiven to candidates who have taken the 
course in elementary hygiene and Home 
care of the sick with the Red Cross or who 
served as nurses and aides in Army or 
civilian hospitals throughout the war. Can- 
didates must be between 21 and 35 years of 
age, must pass satisfactory physical exami- 
nation, and must be graduates of a recog- 
nized high school or present evidence of an 
educational equivalent. 

No tuition fee will be required. Students 
will be provided with quarters, subsistence, 
laundry, and textbooks through the course. 
They must provide their own uniforms. <A 
monthly allowance of $30 will be made for 
the first two years and $50 for the third year. 
Reasonable medical treatment will be 
supphed. 

Students who complete the prescribed 
course and pass physical examination be- 
come members of the regular United States 
Public Health Service Nurse Corps. All 
students except those to whom credit for 
collegiate or technical work has been given 
will be eligible for registration in any State 
except those requiring three full years in a 
hospital. They will also be eligible for 
membership in the American Nurse Asso- 
ciation and other organizations for enroll- 
meut in the nursing service of the American 
Red Gross, and for post-graduate courses in 
the teaching, administrative, and public 
health fields. 


Dismissal from the high schools of all 
teachers who have not a college degree is 
expected in South Dakota, where a law 
has been passed requiring all high-schook 
teachers to be college graduates. 
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FIRE PREVENTION FOR RURAL SCHOOLS, 


Country Schoolhouses Frequently Burn, but Loss is Usually not Great—Many 
Recently Built Consolidated Schools Are Dangerous Fire Traps. 


By Karnenint M. Coox, 


Are fire-prevention facilities necded in the 
rural schools of the country? For years the 
universal answer has been ‘ No,’’ with some 
degree of justice. The box-car type of 
school, isolated, with half a dozen children 
in attendance, was not a fire trap in reality, 
even if it did disregard all regulations on 
the subject of fire prevention. It burned 
down oiten—very often, indeed. The 
teacher or children who built the fires 
mornings and whose duty it was to put them 
out nights, often forgot and went home 
leaving a fire, or at least live coals. In 
either case the danger to the inflammable 
material of the cheaply built schoolhouse 
was ercat, and disaster often resulted. Such 
fires, however, usually took place when no 
one was in the building: if any were there, 
they were few, and the windows and door 
offered exits enough for safety. The real 
danger to the lives of children was insignifi- 
cant. The loss of a building of so little 
value was principally in the time required 
to build a new one. 

The day of the one-room, oune-teacher 
school of the box-car type is passing, slowly 
we must admit, but surely, we believe and 
hope. The old buildings are being replaced 
by larger ones, generally better and more 


substantially built, but falling short of mod- 


ern ideals in plan and equipment. Prob- 
ably it is not reasonable to expect a com- 
munity to change ideals at once from the 
log school or frame shanty to a modern plant 


and facilities. These, after al!, are the re- 


sult of slow evolution and lave grown out of 
the necessities of crowded cities as well as 
progressive ideas. It is to be expected that 
new buildings in the country, though larger 
and better, represent a stage in progress 
rather than the ultimate goal—a building 
embodying the best modern ideas. 


Consolidated Schools Often Deficient. 


Fire prevention is not established as a 
necessity in the minds of country people. 
It is not always so considered by State 
authorities who regulate sanitary and other 
conditions of schoolhouses. It is not strange 
then that new buildings, in many cases 
buildings at least relatively expensive, have 
been and are being built throughout the 
country in response to the new movement 
for consolidated schools, with no thought of 
the possibilities of fire and no adequate pro- 
tection for the lives of the children in case 
one occurs. 

‘School buildings, like other public build- 
ings, follow the fashion and custom. In 


mauy parts of the country two-story build- 
ings are almost universally used whenever 
large buildings are contemplated, net be- 
cause ground is expensive or hard to get, but 
mercly following the custom. The new 
movement for auditoriums in school build- 
ings and the demand for high-school depart- 
ments in large country schools have aroused 
a desire to provide these facilities even when 
the money available is so limited that vari- 
ous expedients must be resorted to in order 
to secure them. It is not uncommon to 


| build two-story wooden schoolhouses with an 


auditorium on the second floor, and only one 
Narrow stairway to furnish an exit for 50 or 
100 children housed there. 


Schoothouses Built Without Expert Advice. 


One example will illustrate a widespread 
condition: A thriving, ambitious rural com- 
munity built a new schoolhouse; during the 
first year of its occupany, it burned to the 
ground. There was no insurance. The 
community rallied to the call of the school 
board and by popular subscription raised 
several thousand dollars, cnough with 
donations of material and labor made by 
citizens and patrons to replace the building 
at an early date. 

Will the very enterprise and spirit of that 
community be its undoing? The visitor is 
impressed with that possibility. Theschool- 


house was built as are many other country | 


schoolhouses, 
advice as to plans or equipment. 


without benefit of expert 
It houses 


nearly 500 children and tempts disaster by | 


fire every school day. It is a two-story 
building, has an unfinished basement with 
rafters and board floors exposcd above and 
so low that one’s head nearly touches them. 
In the basement are the laboratories for 
physics and chemistry and the electric light 
and heating plants. Of the 12 grades, six 
usually enrolling 150 children are housed 
on the upper floor. There is one inside 
stairway, neither wide nor light. The 
high school boys manage the furnace and 
the lighting plant. There is a surface 
well on the grounds but no water in the 
building, Drills for quick exit are not 
practiced and no special thought has been 
given to the subject, and it is not possible 
to say what time would be required to 
empty the building. One can only hope 
that the next fire, which seems inevitable, 
will not occur in school hours. 


Final Precautions Generally Overlooked. 


This is not an isolated instance. New 
schoolhouses are often built in the country 


by volunteer labor on the part of patrons or 
by rural carpenters who have had little 
experience with or regard for provision for 
prevention of fire or safety in case of one, * 
Repair work is usually done by patrons or 
board members, and cans of oil left from 
painting or oiling floors, left-over hoards, 
paper, and the lke are often stored in the 
closets or half-basements or in other places 
dangerously near the schoolroom. Care- 
lessness generally prevails. In the cities 
even the poorest buildings have water 
facilities, fire escapes, and regular fire drills— 
all of them are rare in the country. 

Yet disastrous fires are not uncommon 
in rural communities. The tall brick 
chimneys standing isolated in fields, which 
are so numerous in the rural districts of the 
South, usually mark a burned cabin or 
cottage. Of the schoolhouses destroved by 
fire in the United States, a high percentage 
were in the open country. Lack of foresight 
in the original provisions, as well as lack of 
sensible procedure when fire comes, results 
in great loss of property and constant danger 
of death or personal injury. A campaign of 
education in the necessity for and means of 
fire protection is nowhere needed more than 
in rural communities. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY MAKING 
TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS. 


Practical psychology, starting in America, 
is making its triumphant progress around the 
world, says Leipziger Lehrerzeitung. It is 
accepted in Germany notwithstanding the 
coolness and aloofness of the master in this 
field, Wilhelm Wundt. In the Journal of 
Practical Psychology Prof. Kojima says that 
in Japan special departments have -been 
established at the universities for the ad- 
vance of applied psychology. The re- 
searches of these departments extend to 
education and to medico-psychological 
problems. Lately tests for industrial and 
vocational adaptability of pupils have been 
carried out. During recent years psycho- 
technical methods have been applied 


“throughout the entire Japanese fleet. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. 


Parents and all others who are intcrested 
in New York City schools will have the 
opportunity to visit the schools during the 
week of October 10. This week has been 
set apart as New York School Weck, and the 
schools will be thrown open to the public, 
that all may judge for themselves of the 
housing conditions in the schools, as well as 
to see what teachers and pupils are doing. 

Public mectings for parents will be held 
in each school, at which the work of the 
schools will be demonstrated. General 
meetings for the discussion of school prob- 


lems and the best methods of solving them 


will also be held during that weck. 
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that Government publications shall be sold 
at the cost of printing from stereotype plates. 
It covers; therefore, nothing but the cost of 
material and of mechanical work, and only 
part of that, for typesetting, proof reading, 
making-up, and all the other processes that 
go before the actual printing are included in 
the cost of the free edition, which is paid by 
the Government. Even postage is not con- 
sidered in fixing the subscription price, and, 
of course, editorial work and overliead ex- 
penses do not enter into the calculation. 

On the other hand, Scoop Lire, being a 
public document, contains no advertise- 
ments, and that important source of income 
io private publications 1s not available to 
reduce the cost to subseribers of this paper. 

Forty thousand copies are distributed 
gratuitously. That number is suflicient to 
supply only a part of the demand, but it is 
all our appropriations permit us to print. 
The tree copies are sent to superintendents, 
high-school principals, libraries, and the 
heads of other educational institutions, in 
the hope that the greatest possible number 
of readers may be reached through the 
administrative officers. 

At least 750,000 Americans are engaged in 
the work of education. It is our ambition 
to reach them all: but we can not do it with- 
out their cooperation. 
operation is insignificant. 

Since the price covers only the actual cost 
of the items included in it, it is not possible 
to make further reductions to clubs nor to 
offer commissions for procuring new sub- 
sctibers, as we are often asked to do. 


The cost of that co- | 
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DENMARK RETIRES GERMAN TEACH- 
ERS WITH PENSION. 


The change of sovereignty in a few dis- 
tricts in Europe has created border zones 
where two or three languages are spoken and 
whero popular allegiance is divided. In 
such districts the schools are greatly dis- 
rupted, 

The Hamburger Nachrichten published 
recently an article on ‘Danish disregard 
for law and justice” with a protest from the 
folk-school teachers of the territory recently 
annexed to Denmark. The pro-German 
teachers of these districts complain bitterly 
of the recent Danish law which provides 
that ou a certain day all teachers in the 
newly annexed territory shall be dismissed 
with pension in order that the communities 
may decide whether they wish to retain the 
teachers of the old régime or elect others. 
The German complainants allege that in 1864, 
when the same territory was taken by the 
Germans, teachers were at liberty to retain 
their positions if they wished. The Dan- 
ish rejoinder is that when a State takes 
over new territory it assumes no obligation 
toward the foreign officeholders, but Den- 
mark has nevertheless.done so by offering 
to pension them. 


REORGANIZATION OF OHIO’S EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. 


To lift Ohio from twelith place in education 
to first is the aim of the new State department 
of education which for the past year has 
taken the place of the old department of 
public instruction. Several State boards 


have been attached to the department, , 


including the State board of accountancy, 
the nurses’ examining committee, the State 
board of optometry, the State board of 
pharmacy, the State dental board, and the 
State board of embalming examiners. A 
State library board with the director of 
education as chairman, has been created 
within the department. The work of 
motion picture censorship has also been 
transferred to the department of education. 


ALABAMA BUREAU OF CHILD WEL- 
FARE. 


To take children out of blind alley jubs, 
out of factories and shops, to keep them from 
jobs too heavy for their strength, and to 
keep them in school until they have enough 
education to give ihemsclves a fair start, is 
the aim of the State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of Alabama, which was created in 
December, L919. 

Representatives of the department found 
that hundreds of children younger than 14 
years of age were qualifying as 14 and leav- 
ing school with little education. Only 11 
per cent of the children who were receiving 


work permits had completed the eighth 
grade, and 30 per cent had not completed 
the work of even one grade, but had left 
School without being able to sign their 
names. The law now requires completion 
of the fourth grade by every child who 
receives a work certificate. 

Many children were undertaking jobs for 
which they were not physically fit, and to 
combat this condition, as well as to enforce 
the age requixenient, the department set as 
its first task the supervision of issuance of 
certificates, so ihat no child younger than 
14 would be allowed to leave school, and that 
no child would endanger his health by taking 
up work too heavy for him. 


EXTENSION INSTRUCTION IN MANY 
FIELDS. 


Extension service of the University of 
Minnesota includes many activities besides 
evening and correspondence courses and 
extension lectures. Concerts and other 
entertainments given are under the auspices 
of the extension service. Amateur theat- 
ricals are encouraged by the drama service, 
through which dramatic clubs and school 
societies are given advice about their pro- 
ductions, and copies of plays are lent for 
reading and selection. Advice and assist- 
ance are given to all social activities by the 
community service. Schools and clubs 
which desire the use of motion-picture films 
and lantern slides may obtain them through | 


the loan system under which the bureau of 


visual instruction distributes its collection. 

A municipal reference bureau is main- 
tained by the extension service. This 
compiles and furnishes to city officials 
information regarding municipal govern- 
ment and administration. Another helpful 
branch is the agricultural instruction. 
Lectures, demonstrations, institutes, and 
short courses are given under the direction 
of the college of agriculture, forestry, and 
home economics. , 


‘A POET BECOMES AN EDUCATOR. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s poetic ideas are 
given actuality’ and life through a school 
that he ha< founded in Bolpur, India. All! 
instruction is imparted in the cpen, in inti- 
mate contact with nature. The games and 
sports of the West are freely adopted in the 
physical training part of the work. The 
discipline is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the pupils themselves. One of the basic 
principles of Tagore’s method is to awaken 
the subeonscivus soul activity of the pupils. 
A truly eastern touch is silent contempla- 
tion, 10 which 15 minutes are devoted every 
morning and evening. During these periods 
the pupils freely and silently surrender. 
themsclves to meditation. The name of 
Tagore’s school is Shantiniketan, 
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‘Sessions Held in Threne Room of Hawaii’s Kings—President Harding Sends 
Greetings—To Attain the Ideal of Humanity by Accelerating International 


Understanding by Education. 


By Jutta Wane ABBOT. 


The United States delegates to the .Pan- 
Pacific Edueational Conference sailed from 
San Francisco on the good ship Wilhelmina 
August 3. The beneficent nature of aur mis- 
sion scemed to make an appeal to the great 
ocean that: bears the name ‘“‘Pacific,’”’ and 
the winds and waves were beautifully be- 
haved during the entire voyage. It was 
on board ship that the confcrence had its 
real beginning, for on those broad blue 
walers all: boundaries disappeared and we 
began to have a vision of the sweep of the 
countries vircling that great ocean, and we 
saw in our imagination those islands in the 
eenter of the great circle where the Stars 
and Stripes were fiying. 


Many National Organizations Represented. 


In our party many national organiza- 
tions were represented, .and there were a 
eroup of delightful people who were en- 
gaged in different phases of social and re- 
ligious work in the island,,.who were return- 
ing to Honolulu. ‘Among the organizations 
represented: by. delegates were the National 
Congress of ‘Mothers, the National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, tha National Edu- 
cation Association, the International’ Kin- 
dergarten Union, and the Association of 
University Women. ‘The people from Hono- 
lulu represented the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the International Institute 
‘of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


Assoviation Develops Understanding. 


For six days we lived together. We: 
talked and we walked and we played and, 
we ‘‘conferred.’? And so we developed.a 
common understanding which -was instru-, 
mental in bringing about the deeper unity 
which pervaded the more jformal sessions 
of the conference itself. And after we leit 
the steamer we did not leave play behind. 
Uawaii breathes the spirit of joy and friend-! 
ship—‘‘Aloha,’? that most lovely word,, 
“slid into our souls.’? 'As ‘our smaller 
eroup had developed a common under- 
standing on the voyage over, we grew into 
friendship with men of other races, as we. 
met together in all the wonderful enter- 
tainment provided for us by the different 
peoples and groups on the island. Dr. 
Jordan was fond of quoting Charles Lamb 
as saying toa friend, ‘I hate that man,” as 
an individual passed by on the other side 
of the street. And the friend said, “TI, 
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thought you didn't know him.” ‘I don’t,” 
responded Lamb, ‘“‘if I knew him, I wouldn’t 
hate him.’’ 

The keynote to the conference was given 
at the dinner preceding the formal opening 
of the conierence. And this: keynote was 
given by Gen. Summerall in his first pub- 
lic utterance after he had taken over the 
command of the military forces in Hawaii, 

‘We may well be proud that we, as repre- 
sentatives of the various nations and races 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, are meeting 
here to-night as friends, as fellow members 
of that broader nationality, the human race, 
and for the purpose of furthering that spirit 
of world friendship and true international- 
ism that will insure lasting peace.” 

At the opening session, the following 
letter was read from President Harding: 


Tus Wuitt Howse, 
Washington, July 22, 1921. 

My Dar Gov. Farrineron: The Pan-: 
Pacific Congress on Education soon to nieet, 
has greatly appealed to my imagination, 
and I want to express my hopes that i¢-will 
be marked by a measure of success that will 
justify all the hopes that have been enter- 
tained forit. lt seems only yesterday that 
we thought of the broad Pacific as separating 
two unrelated worlds: now we have come to’ 
regard it.as world .by itself, the greatest; of 
neighborhoods, the romantic meeting place 
of Kast and West, where each merges into 
the other and both discover that at last the 
supreme interests of humanity. are common 
to all men. and races. Two-thirds of the’ 
earth’s population live in the lands of the 
Pacific, numbering the oldest and the 
newest of organized communities, and, 
characteristic of our times, their mighty 
ocean is come to be regarded by-all of them 
as a bond rather than 2 barrier. In a large’ 
‘way we must feel that the futnre of the race, 
the hope of creating'a true community of 
men and nations and civilizations, each 
retaining iis own traditions, character, and 
independence, yet all human progress must 
ereatly depend on the development of your 
fine ideal of a Pan-Pacific neighborhood. 
With better acquainiance, more ‘intimate 
interdependence, ripcr muttal understand- 
ings, we shall advance toward realization 
of such an ideal. JI feel that your Edu- 
cational Congress is one of the most practical 
means of drawing these communities thus 
closer together,’ and therefore have special 
reasons to wish it well. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Warren G. Uanptne. 
Hon. Watnace R. FArRINcToN, 
Governor of Hawati, 
‘Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The formal opening of the conference was | 
held August 11 with an impressive and pic- | 
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turesque ceremony at the Government 
building, which was formerly the palace of 
the Hawaiian royal family. All the ses- 
sions of the conference were held in the 
gorgeous red and gold throne room, and 
from the portraits on the wall looked out 
the benign, dark eyes of Hawaii’s kings and 
queens, as if the leaders of that gentle race 
were. giving silent approval to the speeches 
of the delegates in behalf of peace among 
the nations of the Pacific. There was a 
Picturesque flag ceremony on the steps of 
the palace when Gov. Wallace R. Farrington 
was formerly inaugurated as president of the 
Pan-Pacific Union. Girl Scouts with the 
flags of the variotis states lined the steps, 
and under the columns of the portico stood 
two Uawaiian warriors with the bright 
feather eapes of their order. As the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner” was playcd a beautiful 
American flag-sent by President Harding 
was presented to the Pan-Pacific Union and 
received. by Gov. Farrington. 


Children of Many Lands Sing “America.” 


While this ceremony was taking place, 
there had been gathering under the strange, 
tropical trees, a Most gorgeous assembly of 
colors. Jittle children, clad in the native 
costume of many lands, were waiting to pay 
their tribute to the flag to which all owed 
allegiance. Portuguese and Japanese, Phil- 
ippine, American, Hawaiian, British, Chi- 
nese, Russian, Porto Rican, and Korean, all 
bearing American flags proclaimed in their 
childish, “staccato voices, 

‘Our country is America, 
Our flag; red, white and blue, 


And to thé land of Washington, 
Wo ever will be true. 


The iervor and earnestness of those little 
children, their simplicity and beauty 
brought tears to our eyes, and before us rose 
a vision of the millions of children in the 
lands around the Pacific for whose future 
wellare we were come together. 


Dr. Anesaki Discusses Objectives. 
~ 


The first sessions of the conference were 
devoted to a discussion of the objectives of 
the conference. Dr. Anesaki, of Tokyo Im- 
perial University, stated the aim of the con- 
ference as: ‘‘How can we attain the ideal 
of humanity by accelerating international 
understanding and cooperation, at least be- 
tweon ‘nations bordering on the Pacific, 
through education?” In vivid words, Dr. 
Anesaki brought before us the significance 
of our coming together in Tfonolulu. He 
said: 

“Js it by’ mere chance of geographical 
location that we are assembled now here in 
these islands, the of the Pacific 
Ocean? 

“Nosaying, perhaps, has done more harm 


center 


| to ow contmon cause than the famous verse 


of Rudyard Kipling, ‘East is East and- West 
is West.’ “And is it not curious that the 
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people citing that verse forget the same 
poet’s saying, that when man and man meet 
face to face there is no East nor West? This 
conference ought to be, and certainly is, a 
living testimony to the latter of Kipling’s 
verses. East and West are meeting here 
not only in commerce and communication, 
but in spirit and life. We are meeting here, 
man to man, not only face to face, but eye 
to eye and heart to heart in the western- 
most vanguard of the West, which is at the 
same time the easternmost outpost of the 
East.” 

At the same session a remarkable address 
was given by Dr. Y. B. Tsai, chancellor of 
Peking University. Dr. Tsai does not speak 
English and his paper was written in Chi- 
nese. The paper was presented by Dr. 
Wei, of the Canton Christian College who 
translated the intricate Chinese characters 
into fluent English as he read at sight. At 
the close of Dr. Wet’s reading of Dr. Tsai’s 
address, Dr. Jordan remarked, ‘‘ Evidently 
language is no barricr to a mingling of the 
civilizations of the COccideut and the 
Orient.” 

In addition to the delegations from China 
and Japan, there were delegates from New 
Zealaud, the Philippines, Korea, and India. 
Australia, Java, and Siberia were repre- 
sented by people who were residing on tlic 
islands, but were natives of these countries 
or had lived in them. 


National Systems of Education Interpreted. 


Two sessions were devoted to interpre- 
tative descriptions of the national systems 
of education in the countries of the Pacific 
and in the schools of the United States. 
Attention was then centered upon those 
studies in the curriculum which bear di- 
rectly upon human relationships. Dr. 
Sisson urged improvement of the teaching 
of history. He suggested that there was 
much irrelevant and misleading matter in 
the texthooks, and that emphasis should be 
placed on the bearing of historical events 
upon present-day conditions. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Milner, the delegate from New 
Zealand, told of using newspapers and maga- 
zines representing different points of view 
as textbooks in a large high school for boys 
in Oamaru, New Zealand. He said that 
history, as frequently taught, should be 
made over. It is likely to be provincial, 
narrowly national. It gives the boy the 
idea that the most important activity of 
man is war. Mr. Milner went on to say: 
“The newspaper is a great textbook if in- 
telligently used. The teacher, to use it 
properly, should be well informed on inter- 
national matters. The use of newspapers 
and magazines helps prepare the student to 
take part in affairs and cultivates an in- 
terest in international topics which so pro- 
foundly affect all humanity. It makes the 
students broad-minded and able to envis- 
age big problems in an intelligent way. 
We must get away from this narrow intcr- 
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pretation of history and show that economic, 
constitutional, and human aspects are the 
essential ones.’’ 

This aspect of education was considered 
so important that it was embodied in two of 
the resolutions adopted by the conference. 
The first read, ‘‘That there be incorporated 
in the educational programs of Pacific 
nations definite teaching inculcating the 
ideals of peace and the desirability of the 
settlement of international disputes by 
means other than war.’ The second resolu- 
tion read, ‘‘That all possible educational 
agencies and especially the snbjects of 
history, civics, economics, and geography be 
utilized to eliminate racial prejudice and 
antagonism and to promote better under- 
standing and cooperation among the peoples 
of the Pacific.” 


Preparation for Achieving World Peace. 


The final sessions were given to a discus- 
sion of the function of the chief divisions of 
public education in preparation for achiev- 
ing world peace and were presented under 
these divisions: (a) Kindergarten, (6) the 
elementary schools, (¢) secondary education, 
{d) higher education. 

The conference closed with a feeling of 
consecration to the cause of education, as a 
factor in solving the complex problem of 
international relationships. This sense of 
consecration was expressed by one of the 
delegates in these words: ‘‘We must seck 
ever to raise our youth from the narrowness 
of selfish aims and the poverty of material- 
ism to the richness of human relations and 


the nobility of idealism, to foster his s nse . 


of the beauty of his own land and his own 
people, and at the samc time of the common 
humanity which transcends language and 
customs and complexion, knowing always 
that the aims of the Nation and the egrcat 
impulses of world order can be realized only 
when the prevailing majority of the people 
themselves have attained the necessary 
qualities of intelligence and heart.” 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN RETAIL 
SELLING. 


Leading department stores will be used as 
laboratories in the study of salesmanship and 
administration by girls of the Boston High 
School of Practical Arts. After two vears of 
regular high-school work, pupils will be 
admitted to the cooperative course, in which 
they will follow a plan of alternate weeks 
of work in the store and of academic study 
at school. Two students will hold the same 
position in the- store, working altcrnately 
a week at a time. 

Besides training in actual selling, the girls 
will reccive instruction and experience all 
other aspects of department store problems, 
so that they can choose a branch for speciali- 
zation. The store will pay them $10 or $12 
a week. 


SMOKE-PROOF TOWER STAIR- 
WAYS ARE BEST. 


Familiarity with Stairways is a Great Ele- 
ment of Safety —Outside Fire Escapes a 
Last Resort. 


Smoke-proof towers containing built-in 
stairways not only provide a safe exit for pu- 
pils and teachers, but reduce the danger of 
fire spreading from one floor to the next. An 
open stairway provides the opportunity for 
flame and smoke to rise. ‘Even if the stairs 
are fireproof, a smoke-filled stairway may 
cause & panic when the flames are still ata 
distance. It is difficult to lead a class intoa 
stairway full of smoke. But if the staircase 
is inclosed with fire-resistive material, such 
as wired glass, and cut off from the rest of the 
building, classes are much more likely to 
reach the street safely. The elimination of 
the vertical opening between floors will 
probably confine any fire to the floor where it 
began. 

The tower stairway is reached from open- 
air balconies on cach floor, with fire doors 
that close automatically. In some schools 
doors are held open by locks that will melt 
in the heat of a fire and allow the door to 
close. The pupils use the stairway every 
day for ordinary entering and leaving, thus 
avoiding the handicap of a strange route in 
case of fire. The tower stairway should 
lead directly to the street. 

The steps should be of such width that two 
lines abreast may pass down, each child using 
a handrail. There should not be room 
enough for a third line to push into the cen- 
ter. Itis the third child who is without the 
support of a handrail who causes blocking of 
the lines. 

An outside fire escape should not be built 
except as a last resort, when it is found im- 
possible to construct a proper stairway 
within the building. In such a case the 
width of the steps and height of risers should 
correspond as nearly as possible to those of 
the steps the children are accustomed to 
using. : 


An hour a day of the firm’s time is spent by 
employees of B. Altman & Co. attending a 
continuation school conducted by the com- 
pany. All employees who wish to enter the 
school may do so, and this year 137 received 
certificates admitting them to higher classes 
in night schools. The Altman school has 
existed seven years. 


While the enrollment of students in the 
division of university extension of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Educa- 
tion is increasing, the cost of giving courses 
has been coming steadily down. In 1915 
the average cost per student was about $14; 

' now it is less than $4, 
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| FIRE-PREVENTION DAY IN THE SCHOOLS | 


Fire-prevention instruction is a regular 
part of the curriculum in thousands of 
schools throughout the United States and 
Canada. In many places it is made com- 
pulsory by law; in many others educational 
authorities, realizing the importance of 
teaching fire prevention to the children, 
have arranged suitable courses on their own 
initiative. 

Where instruction in fire prevention is 
already a regular feature of school work, the 
special observances at the time of October 
9- will give added interest to the regular 
fireesprevention work through the year. 
Where fire prevention is not already a 
regular feature of instruction, Fire Preven- 
tion Day will make an excellent start, after 
which suitable instruction can be con- 
tinued throughout the school year. 


Children Enjoy Firemen’s Talks. 


Talks by uniformed officers of the fire 
department have been found to be the best 
appeal to children. Arrangements should 
be made with the fire chief so that every 
child will hear a fireman speaker at least 
once during the Fire Prevention Campaign. 
Such talks, when accompanied by demonstra- 
tions of methods of operating extinguishers 
and of sending fire alarms, are particularly 
valuable. 

Preparation for Fire Prevention Day in 
the schools usually begins about a week 
before October 9. Every day some time is 
given to the subject, general instruction, 
home inspections and reports, preparation 
of essays, all leading up to the day of the 
fire-prevention exercises. During the week 
the children will also be participating in 
the various outside activities, especially 
the home clean-up. The school fire-pre- 
vention exercises, to whicl parents are 
invited, should be assigned a specific day 
near the end of Fire Prevention Week, but 
not the same as that observed throughout 
the city as Fire Prevention Day. Thus 
there will be no conflict between school and 
other observances, and the children will 
be free later to participate in the parade 
and other outside features which will be of 
special interest to them. 


Teachers Should Explain Significance. 


To get the best results from the celebra- 
tion of October 9, in the school, some 
preparation is necessary; the full possibili- 
ties will only be realized if the teachers 
have already explained to their classes 
something about the significance of the 
fire waste and the more common hazards. 

The writing of competitive essays in the 
various schools for prizes offered by public- 
spirited individuals or organizations, has 


proved an excellent expedient for keeping 
the subject of fire prevention well before 
the pupils’ minds; and where the local 
press is willing to cooperate by publishing 
daily, for a week or so prior to October 9, 
a short article on some fire-prevention topic, 
concluding the series with the publication 
of the winners’ names, the educative value 
of the competition is enhanced. ‘The 
parents as well as the children are reached 
in this way. 


Inspection Blanks Give Good Results. 


Another sticcessiul method of reaching 
parents as well as children is the distribu- 
tion among the children of inspection blanks 
upon which to report the fire hazards of their 
own homes. Sometimes prizes are offered 
for the best reports, but in any case the mere 
process of inspection by the children can 
not altogether fail of effect upon their adult 
relatives. Children find pleasure in assum- 
ing responsibilities of this sort. A good way 
of following up the inspection is to urge the 
children to regard themselves as permanent 
fire wardens of their homes. Even where it 
was impracticable for competitive inspec- 
tion, very gratifying results have been found 
to follow from the distribution of pamphlets 
with an appeal to the children for service as 
fire wardens. 

The inauguration of a Junior Fire Preven- 
tion League nay also be made a feature of 
Fire Prevention Day observance. The prin- 
cipal of each school may select 10 boys of 
good character and reputation for leadership 
to be assistants of the fire captain of the dis- 
trict in the inspection of premises. Itis the 
duty of these boys to report violations of the 
fire ordinances and any hazardous condi- 
tions, such as the accumulation of rubbish, 
which may tend to cause fires or to impede 
the work of the firemen in the event of an 
outbreak. As part of the exercises the boys 
may be decorated with, the metal badge of 
the league and the ceremony made the 
occasion for addresses by uniformed firemen, 


Essays Will Arouse Interest. 


Tf collections of really good essays written 
by the boys and girls in these competitions 
can be made and published, these will arouse 


ereater interest than even the most simply - 


written pamphlet from the pen of an &dult. 
It is taken for granted ‘that fit drills nie 
periodically executed in ‘every Wehool. In 
any case, they will probably form ‘a ‘part of 
the exercises of Fire Prevention Day, when, 
however, they will be anticipated and con- 
sequently will have little value except for 
exhibition purposes. There is something 
wrong in the school which needs any special 
rehearsals to enable it to make a good show- 


ing in its Fire Prevention Day fire drill._— 
Handbook, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 


To stimulate interest the exercizes of all 
the grades should be combined, taking place 
in the school hall. The hall decorated in 
fire-prevention colors; stage made as attrac- 
tive as possible. Blackboards may have 
drawings showing causes or results of fire, 
or statistics and mottoes. Green wreaths 
tied with the colors hung at back of stage, at 
height of ordinary doorway, to form pretty 
headpiece. 

1, Visitors seated. Pupils march in by 
the various aisles, to piano or other music, 
wearing the colors, carrying fire-prevention 
flags. They mass in front of stage, facing 
audience, and sing the national anthem. 

2. Reading of the President’s or governor’s 
proclamation. By a pupil. 

3. Selected pupils troop onto stage to 
music; go through march or fire drill, using 
flags, closing with some animated figure and 
salute, after which they repeat in chorus, 
“We are for fire prevention,” and go off. 

4, Brief composition: ‘‘What I have 
learned about Fire Prevention Day and 
why we have it.’ By a pupil. 

5. Brief essay: ‘‘What use this school 
could make of the money lost by fire in 
this city.” By a pupil.”’ 

6. Recitation. 

7. Song. 

8. Reading by one of the teachers, of 
25 original paragraphs, prepared by as many 
pupils: “‘Ways to aid in fire prevention.’* 
Each paragraph signed by the writer. 

9. ‘What fire means to the fireman, and 
how school children may help him.’”’ Talk 
by a member of the fire department. 

10. ‘‘What things can start a fire at 
home.” By a pupil. 


DOUBLE DAILY SESSIONS AID WAGE 
EARNERS. 


Starting the high school session at 7.30 
a. mM. gives many pupils in Marietta, Ohio, 
opportunity to work half a day and still 
keep up» their studies. The session lasts 
until 11.30. Boys and girls who work in the 
morning may start school work at 12.30. 
About half of the boys and about one-fourth 
of the girls in the school take advantage of 
this plan. Some of the boys work in shifts 
in factories. Some pupils earn from $1.50 
to $2.10 a day and keep up all their school 
work. 
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MATERIAL FOR FIRE-PREVENTION DAY. 


THE BELLS. 


Tfear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazcu bells! , 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream ont their affright! 
Too mueh horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shrick, 
Out oftune, 
in a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantie fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And 9, resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never, . 
By tho side of the pale-faeed moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
“What a tale their terror tells- 
Of despair! 
—Fdgar Alien Poe. 


VAMPIRES THREE, 


4 Fwarm you with my balmy breath when chilly’breezes | 


Wind Speaks. 


IT speed tho sailor and whirl the mills 
And make a harp of the tree; 

J waft the showers that bring the flowers 
To dapple each dalo and Ica. 

‘But woeful the ways'that in hanger I choose 
To blast with my awful breath, 

For I shatier and wreck and naught may cheek 
My terrible daneo of death. 


Water Speaks. 


I bear the vessels and turn the wheels 
And give tho desert the rose. 

Tripple in rills and leap dow the hills 
Or lie in a glassy repose. 

Though I do man’s hest without spoil or meed 
Cooped up in river or lake, 

When I surge in wrath from my wonted path 
Wild ruin I leave in my wake. 


Fire Speaks. 


J am vassal of man and I do his will 
In many a wondrous way; 
If he chain me sure I am fain to endure 
His mastery night and day. 
But should I eseape from my dungeon red 
By charring the bolts and bars, 
1 chasten my master with hell’s disaster 
And flaunt my head to the stars. 
—O. H. Roesner, in Quarterly Afagazine of 
LR CeNi eH. 22 01c4le 


Hl 
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PREVENTION DAY, PREVENTION DAY. 


(Tune, “ Merylend, My Merylond,?) 


We dedleate this hour to thec, : 
Provention Day, Provention Day; 
Zhai on the-land and on the sea, 
Prevention Day, Prevention Day; 
From loss and danger we may be, 
And carelessness, forever free, 
And ovor fire win victory, 
Prevention Day, Prevention Day. 


Nerve us'to hold our purpose fast, 
Prevention Day, Prevention Day; 
And thus eseape the flaming blast, 
Prevention Day, Provention Day; 
And give diseretion to outlast 
The lessons ofour thoughtless past, 
Where’er our fortuncs may be cast, 
Prevention Day, Prevention Day, 


We need thy counsels in our land, 
Preventlon Day, Prevention Day; 

Tosave us from tho burning brand, 
Prevention Day, Prevention Day; 

Loug we’ve bocn deaf to thy command, 
Too long refused thy outsiretched hand, 

Then mako usa Provention Band, 

; ‘Preventiou Day, Prevention Day, 


We'll send thy voico with might and main, 
Prevention Day, Provention Day; 
Prom ov’ry hllland owry plain, 
Prevention Day, Preveution Day; 
Tillit returns to us again, 
Made joyous with the glad refrain, 
No more the fi’ry fiend shall reigu, 
Provention Day, Prevention Day. 
—D. T. Ryraigg. 


FIRE SONG. 


(Tune, “ Marching Through Georgia.) 


‘Listen to my story old—my mission well you know: 


blow. 


The spirit of the Flame am I, God’s gift to man below— ! 


Blessing or bane, as ye make me. 


FIRST CHORUS. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Your Servaut true Vl be, 
But O beware! From all abuse Ill flec. 


Your homes I'll turn to-ashes, while L laugh aloud 


with glee— 
Blessing or bane, as ye make me. 


Ym the King of Fireland—my subjects love my sway; 

T hide within the matches; in the glowing embers play; 

I warm the little fingers on a frosty winter day— 
Blessing'or bane, as ye make me. 


SECOND CHORUS. 

Rejoiec! Rejoice! Ofservice true I sing, 

But O beware, lest eruel Death I bring! 

To ev'ry wind of heaven I would now this warning 
fling:— 

Blessing or banc, as-yo make mie. 


| Pm-the King of Fireland—my seepter’s tipped with 


flanie. 
Tstieich it forth, and things I toueh are neverntoro the 
same; 
Imprison me near walls of woed, and ye must bearthe 
blame— 
Blessing or bane, as ye make me. 
(Use 2d chorus here.) 


I'm the Ming of Fireland—my touch all things ean 
change; 
For Oiland Gasolino I have a longing passing strange; 
Icare not who may perish; when they come within my 
range— 
Blessing or baue, as ye make me. 
( Use 2d chorus here.) 


Ym the King of Fireland—J leap across tlic wires; 
In “cireuits short’ I make my roids, and kindle 

‘mighty fires, 
With tiniest bit ofmateh-head: J can Hight my fun'ral 

pyres— 

Blessing or bane. as ye make ‘ine. 
(Use 2d chorus here.) 
—lilinois Fire Prevention Day Program. 


‘Only a little mateltiead 
Dropped on the closet fioor; 
Only alittle apron 
Hanging beside the door; 
Only a Uttlo creeping 
Upto the apron-strings: 
Only a home in ashes; 
Think ofthese “little things!?? 


FIRE DEMON'S BOAST. 


Iam Fire. I respect no man, no place, no thing. 
Ihave left my mark upon every land and on every race. 
Thavo destroyed largo arcas and consumed whole citics, 
Thave killed multitudes and I still keep on doiug so. 
Tnever stop until I destroy all that lics within my path. 
I strike at tho hovel and the palace, tho great and the 
small. 
Tam a ruthless tyrant, destructive alike to life and 


property. 
My timeis any time, my place is any place, my method 
ls any method, 


Man has tried to master mo and has failed. 

Tstrike-whou and where heJeast expects mo. 

He has invented appliances to eheck and retard me. 

He has thought himself safe with his meager protection. 

He has allowed his children to play with mo as if I 
were 2 toy. 

He still doesn’t rcalizo that Lam his inveterate encmy. 

He has‘felt himsclfsecuro and has not watched. for my 
coming. ’ 

Ho has paid mo my price for his ignorancc—His Hfe. 

Ho knows that I am dangerous and he still invites me. 

Ho has tried to combat me with his appllancos and 
failed. 

Ho fices from mo whenever I show mysclf. 

He has legislatcd agains! me and failed to enforeo the 
laws. i 


‘| We has aided me by placing in my way that which T 


feed on. 

Whenever I destroy, I do not discriminate between 
the old and the young. 

When.I destroy, the labor of a lifetime disappears in 
a few hours. 

Tho eatastrophes which I causo do not hinder my 
operations, 

‘The lessons wlich I teach by my destruction do not 
show resulis. 

Lam. stronger this year than I was last year. 

The toll I exact is getting largor every yoar, 

Which proves that mankind has not mastered me yet. 

He has tried to prevent me from starting and has got 
results. 

Tam never going io bo oliminated as long as man is 
-eareless. 


.| TfI am allowed to start I will kecp on destroying, 


And I am never gaing to-stop until I am prevented, 
‘Because lam all that is wicked and destruetive. 
IAM FIRE, 


AMERICA. 


My country, ’lis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of theo J sing; 
‘Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the pilgrims pride; 
#rom ev’ry mountain sido 
‘Let frecdom ring. 
‘My native country theo, 
‘Land of tho noblo free, 
Thy namo I love; 
T love tliy rocks and rills, 
Tlry woeds and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Jet music swell the breeze, 

‘And ring from all the trees, 
Swect freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

S.et all that breathe partake; 

Iet rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Theo we'sing; 
‘Long may our land ‘be bright, 
With frecdom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy wight, 
Great God, our King. 
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STANDARDS FOR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


Minimum Requirements for Suecessful Consolidation—District Should ‘Contain 
Taxable Property Actually Worth About $1,000,000—Suecess Depends on 
Teaching Force—Personality of Superintendent is a ‘Big Factor. 


By C. C, Swain, State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Towa. 


{From an address delivered before the Department of Rural Education, National Education Association, 
at Des Moines,] 


SR a eR EE PSS TERT ME 


I. Size.—This will be determined more or 
less by transportation possibilities. The 
minimum area should probably be uot less 
than 36 sections. One of our good consoli- 
dated schools in Iowa has 73 sections. The 
enrollment shonld be 80 or more in the ele- 
mentary school (grades 1 to 6) and the same 
for the junior and senior high schools. 
Whenever the enrollment makes a junior- 
senior organization practical, it should be 
established. .Bnt this meant something 
nore fundamental than departmental teach- 
ing. Yo put the question on a teachier basis, 
a consolidated school shonld be large enough 
to demand not less than six teachers. High- 
school advantages should be bronght within 
a reasonable distance of every country boy 
and girl. The valuation should be large 
enough to snpport a good modern school on 


a reasonable tax levy. .Figures can not be. 
used -hbecanse of ony differont methods.of: 


assessment. In Iowa the minimnm figure 


should be ¢lose’to $1,000,000 taxable valua-_ 


tion or '$250,000 assessed valnation. Al} 
good things cost, and we must expect that a 
cousolidated school -will also cost more than 


a one-room school, bnt,'on the other hand, 


taxes must not become ewnfiscatory. This 
danger, however, is more apparent in our 
cities. The one outstanding hope of ‘the 
consolidated school is fonnd in the fact that 
the per capita valuation is comparatively 
high. Can .our farmers afford to support a 
good school? If they can not, who -can? 
The school building shonld be located on, 
or there shonld be accessible for agricnlinral 
work, athletic fiolds, playgronnds, etc., 10 
acres of land. The bnilding should meet 
all modern requirements for good elementary 
and high school instruction. In addition, 
there should be a library room, accessible to 
ihe.community as well as the pupils, a gym- 
nasium and auditorium (in smaller schools 
the latier may be combined with the gym- 
nasiiim or made possible by combining two 
ov more classrooms). The building shonld 
further provide forinstrnction in agriculture, 
manual iraining, and -home ‘training. A 
lunch reom is also.a desirable: feature. 

2, Equipment.—The building should first 
be properly eqnipped for instruction. 
There shonld be special equipment for the 
special departments. The industrial de- 
partment should be especially equipped 
tor practical work, ‘In place of our ordinary 


“ployed as drivers. 


courses in manual training a consolidated 
school should offer a more general industrial 
course. This would reqnire equipment for 
woodwork, cement work, ironwork, harness 
repair, machine and automobile repair. 


‘The gymnasium should have its standard 


equipment, and without question play- 
ground eqnipment should be provided. 

3. Transportation.—The routes should he 
laid out with greatest care.. In no case 
should a child be on the road more than 
one hour and one-half, and where horse- 
drawn vehicles are nsed the longest distance 
should be not more than 6 miles. When 
teams are used, routes should be so planned 
that pupils generally are not hauled farther 
than the actual distance from their homes 
to the schoolhouse. As far as possible all 
cluldyen should be hauled to and from their 
homes. Under no circumstances should 
children walk farther than three-fourths of 
a mile to meet the bus. Special attention 
should be paid to'the type of bus used. It 


should be a standard make and constructed 


from the standpoint of ‘moral as well as 
physical safety of school children. Only 
glass sides should be tolerated. The driver 
should sit inside the vehicle with the 
children. The body should be wide enongh 
to ‘prevent the knees of children sitting 
opposite each other from touchmg. The 
same standard of cleanliness maintained 
for schoolrooms should be applied to the 
bus. There is not a question, however, 
that motor transportation is rapidly taking 
the place of the horse-drawn type, just as 
the electric caris taking the place of the old 
stage or horse cars. I think figures will 
prove that automobile transportation is 
just as economical, even more so, than the 
use of ‘horses. A good substantial motor 
should be provided, and I think it a part of 
wisdom to hire one man who is a mechanic 
and will spend the time when not driving 
the bus in keeping all the vehicles in repair. 
Only good reliable pcople should be em- 
Boys and girls should 
not be employed. 

4. Teachers.—When all has been dono 
aud said the success of a consolidated school 
is dependent upon its teaching force. The 
standards that are minimum for our larger 
city schools should apply to all consolidated 
schools. The elementary teacher should 


‘have had two years of training beyond the 


high ‘school and somewhat specialized for 
the particular grade to be taught. All 
secondary-school teachers should be collego 
graduates. I hope tho time will come 
when we will have a supply of properly 
trained rural-minded teachers in our con- 
solidated schools from the kindergarten to 
the superintendent. A special teacher 
should be provided, with special training 
for manual training, home training, and 
agricultnte. In addition the school should 
employ a good music teacher who can also 
develop glee clubs, orchestras, and school 
bands. "One teacher should devoie at 
least a part of her time to library supervi- 
sion and ‘should have had training for that 
service. Whilo all the teachers have a 
part to play in consolidated school success, 


the big factor in this school service must be 


the superintendent. He should first of all 
be a trained superintendent. The idea 
that anyone who has had the smattering of 
agriculture or has been brought up in ‘the 
country and ‘loves country life can be a 
successiul superintendent is pure igno- 
vance. A consolidated school is all that 
any other school should be—plus. The 
superintendent should therefore have at 
least the academic and professional train- 
ing and experience now demanded of 
those who aspire to be snperintendents in 
our ‘large cities. ‘He must know how to 
organize and administer a school system as 
such. The schools that I have in mind are 
large enongh to employ a special teacher of 
agriculture. For this reason, while the 
superintendent should ‘have ‘stndied the 
industrial subjects so that he knows how to 
organize eourses and judge instruction, it 
is absurd to say that he should hold a 
degree ‘from an agricultural -college. All 
supermtendents should ‘be community 
leaders, but this leadership is more urgent 
in @, consolidated ‘school. ‘What our super- 
intendents need is a vision of their oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. Our ccasoli- 
dated schools must not be of the conven- 
tional city ‘type, bnt-on -the other hand 
they must net ‘be all froth. Proper bal- 
ance 1s essontial. 

5. Course of Study.—This is the most im- 
portant field in which to suggest standards. 
Thero is nothing that shows “up a superin- 
tendent quite as much ashis course of stndy. 
Toadequately-mect, ina sound and practical 
way, the needs of socicty and the individual 
requires the best thought and energy of a real 
school man, a real scientist in education. 
Such a person must not only be technically 
trained in the field of school administration 
and supervision but must devote a consid- 
erable time to ‘study and investigation. 
The Supermtendent will consider what in- 
formation @ niodern farmer niceds to have, as 
well as the best methods of imparting this 
knowledge. He must know the principles 
oi vocational: emidance and vocational train- 
ing; the -general principles for curriculum 
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making, now quite generally accepted, will 
apply to consolidated schools. 

Indusirial work should begin in the sev- 
enth grade. The work in the junior high 
school will be very largely in the nature of 
club work. Definite work in home train- 
ing, industrial work, and agriculture should 
be offered in the senior high school. The 
best preparation for the vocation of farm- 
ing is found in studies that embody life 
situations in the concrete. The boy is 
taught through the solution of actual farm- 
ing situations. No work will better fit into 
this situation than home projects. All 
industrial work should therefore find ex- 
pression in home projects. The supern- 
tendent and the special teachers should plan 
and supervise these projects with utmost 
care. This leads me to suggest that. the 
superintendent and the special teacher in 
agriculture should be employed for and 
actually work in the district all year. Both 
should be hired for twelve months. <All 
industrial work must justify itself in the 
school curriculum because of its thought 
content. It must be well presented in 
class. There is no gain in any field without 
thorough discipline. I can see great possi- 
bilities in the so-called Smith-Hughes work 
in secondary schools. What is said of farm- 
ing is equally true of home making. 

Finally, as greater time for leisure has 
come also to the farmer, the consolidated 
school has been given an added opportunity 
and responsibility. This leisure time must 
be properly used, so that it will function in 
the upbuilding of our civilization rather 
than the dissipation of life’s forces. ‘To this 
end the consolidated school must minister 
to those who are now not in school. For 
the younger out-of-school population, con- 
tinuation, part-time classes, short courses, or 
evening classes should be organized during 
that time of the year when farm work is not 
too pressing. For the community generally, 
the consolidated school will foster commu- 
nity activities for instruction and entertain- 
ment. This will be accomplished through 
lyceum courses, parent-teachers’ meetings, 
community cooperative associations, motion- 
picture entertainments, library service, etc. 
A community council is suggested to pre- 
vent duplication of effort and misunder- 
standing. Regular community mectings 
should be held at least once a month. 
With the other activities suggested, the 
gymnasium or auditorium may be in use 
practically every night throughout the 
school year. ‘ 

Are these standards too high? Do they 
sound idealistic? From actual observation 
I am confident that they are realizable. 
However, if they should be idealistic, the 
answer may be that no one has failed be- 
cause of too high ideals. Our farm popu- 
lation, which is now a little more than 50 
per cent of our entire population, means so 
much to the welfare of the Nation that they 
should be given the very best opportunities 
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obtainable. 
the solution of the so-called country-life 
problem, no institution is so fortunately 
situated as the one dedicated and set apart 
for the service of all—the American public 


Of all the agencies at work in 


school. Let this problem take our enthu- 
siasm by storm and Ict us intelligently plan 
to carry ow ideals out into practice. Let 
us dedicate ourselves spontaneously, joy- 
ously, devotedly to the task of bringing to 
the people of the countryside a greater ray 
of hope for the future through equality of 
opportunity. 


FIREMANSHIP A STUDY FOR 
SCOUTS. 


BOY 


Boy scouts do good work in fire preven- 
tion. Jn Kansaz City, Mo., the scouts be- 
come members of the fire-inspection bureau 
alter passing an examination given by the 
fire chief. The boys are conridered a great 
help to the department. Scouts in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., who have been approved by 
the chief, and passed his examination, help 
to fight fires as well as to prevent them. 
They carry drinking water, pull hose, and 
do everything else they can. Ogden, Utah, 
and Topeka, Kans., are among the other 
cities that benefit by the fire inspection 
work of the scouts. 

Merit badges in firemanship may be 
earned by boy scouts. To obtain this badge, 
a scout murt— ; 

1. Know how to turn in an alarm of fire. 

2. Know how to enter burning buildings. 

3. Know how te prevent panics and the 
spread of fires. 

4. Understand the use of escapes, ladders, 
and chutes, and know the location of exits 
in buildings which he frequents. 

5. Know how to improvise ropes and nets. 

6. Explain what to do in case of panic, 
understand the fireman’s lift and drag, and 
how to work in fumes. 

7. Understand the use olf fire extinguish- 
ers; how to rescue animals; how to save 
property; how to organize a bucket brigade; 
and how to aid the police in keeping back 
crowds. 


SEVEN SCHCOLS OWN 
GRAPHS. 


37 PHONO- 


Appreciation of music is taught in the 
schools of Mansfield, Ohio, with the help of 
phonograph records. In the 7 schools of the 
town there are 37 phonographs. The ma- 
chines were paid for by the pupils’ music 
club, which includes 600 boys and girls. 
Each school has a complete library of rec- 
ords, and the phonographs and records repre- 
sent an investment of more than $5,000. 
A special textbook in music appreciation 
guides the teachers in this work, and the 
music supervisor of the town schools con- 
siders the teaching successful. 


FIRE PREVENTION HAS A PLACE IN 
LITERATURE. 


A spark neglected makes a mighty fire.+— 
Ferrick. 


Little fire grows great with little wind.— 
Shakespeare. 


From little spark may burst? a mighty 
flame.—Dante. 


Fire, that is closest kept, burns most of 
all.— Shakespeare. 


Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!— James 3:5. 


From small fires comes oft no small mis- 
hap.—George Herbert. 


Thus have I shunned the fire for fear of 
burning.—Shakes peare. 


The fire which enlightens is the same fire 
which consumes.— Amiel. 


The fire which seems extinguished often 
siumbers in the ashes.— Corneille. 


Can a man take fire in his bosom and his 
clothes be not burned ?—Proverbs 8:27. 


Those that with haste will make a mighty 
fire, begin with weak straws.—Shakespeare. 


Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
—Shakespeare, 


Negiceia solent incendia sumere vires. [A 
neglected fire always gathers strength].— 
FHforace. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; which 
being suffered, rivers can not quench.— 
Shakespeare. 


As the fire burneth a wood, and as the 
flame setteth the mountains on fire.— 
Psalms 83:14. 


Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do consume the thing that feeds 
their fury. —Shakespeare. 


As from one fatal spark arise 
The flames, aspiring to the skies 
And all the crackling wood consumes. 
— Wheelwright’s Pindar. 


Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
cities about them .. . are set forth as an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eterna] 
fire.—Jude 23. 


Every man’s work shall be made manifest 
for the day shall declare it, because it shall 
be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is.—Corin- 
thians 8:18. 


If fire breaks out, and catch in thorns, so 
that the stacks of corn, or the standing corn, 
or the field be consumed therewith; he that 
kindleth the fire shall surely make restitu- 
tion.—zrodus 22:6. 
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STATE INSURANCE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


A Fund Will Be Accumulated in Ten Years Whose Income Is Expected to Meet 
All Fire Losses of the State of South Carolina—All Public Schoolhouses Are 


Insured. 


By M. J. Miter, Secretary South Carolina Sinking Fund Commission. 


The tate Marshall P. De Bruhl, at that 
time a member of the Legislature from Abbe- 
ville County, prepared and introduced in 
the General Assembly of South Carolina of 
1900 a bill providing for State insurance of 
pubhe property by the sinking fund com- 
mission. This bill became law largely 
‘through his individual efforts, and in after 
years as assistant attorney general he took 
a lively interest in working out the scheme, 
aiding in haying several important amend- 
ments to the law passed. 


Business Developed Slowly at First. 


At the outset only a small percentage of 
the insurance on the county property. and 
the State institutions was carried, the bal- 
ance being carried concurrently by the old 
line insurance companies. This work was 
undertaken by the sinking fund commission 
without assistance or resources of any kind 
whatsoever, aud there has never been one 
penny of public funds appropnated for the 
maintenance or support of the work. 

After due consideration it was decided 
that rather than make an effort to provide 
insurance at cost to the various State insti- 
tutions aud the counties the better plan 
would be to fix the rate charged at approxi- 
mately the same rate that would be charged 
by reliable stock insurance companies for 
insuring this property and the profits, if 
any, to be placed in a fund to be designated 
as the insurance sinking fund, with the ulti- 
mate object of providing freé insurance for 
the various properties insured. 


Accumulation Is Limited by Law. 


With this end in view the law limits the 
accumulation of this insurance sinking fund 
to $1,000,000, and when this figure is reached 
that no further premiums may.be collected 
and all of this insurance shall be carried free 
of charge, the theory being that the interest 
on this sum invested will take care of losses 
and expenses. Our experience for the past 
20 years has demonstrated that it will amply 
do so. Not only should the interest cover 
all losses and expenses but it should create 
a surplus, which should be returned to the 


policyholders annually in the form ofa divi- | 


dend. An amendment to the law embody- 
ing this will be drafted and presented to the 
next session of the general assembly. 

The accumulation of this fund was 
naturally very slow during the first few 
years of operation, as only a small per- 
eentage of the insurance was carried by 


this commission. In 1914 the law was so 
amended as to require this commission to 
carry all of the insurance on the State and 
county institutions and reinsure that por- 
tion which had formerly been carried by 
the stock insurance companies. This was 
a good move, inasmuch as the commission 
receives the commission on the reinsurance, 
and this commission is placed to the credit 
of the insurance sinking fund. 

In 1916 the law was further amended so 
as to place the insurance of all brick and 
concrete public school buildings under this 
commission. This added an enormous vol- 
ume of business, and in 1919 the law was 
again amended so as to include all school 
buildings regardless of the class of construc- 
tion under the provisions of the State 
insurance act. Under this last amendment 
this commission is required to insure all 
frame school buildings in the State. 


School Insurance Is Heavy Addition. 


The volume of insurance carried has 
steadily increased until on December 31, 
1919, the insurance in effect amounted to 
$9,811,639.71, which was apportioned as 
follows: 


County property....-....... $1, 481, 783. 50 
STALE OLOP Chive. sleet er 3, 704, 809. 00 
PMH he SAMO) 5 oo ocencosss 4, 625, 047. 21 

9, 811, 639. 71 


As previously stated, this insurance is 
carried at approximately tariff rates, or the 
same rates that are employed by reliable 
stock insurance companies. Our rates are 
in no case in excess of the tariff rates and 
in most instances are less than tariff rates. 
For instance, the rate employed by this 
commission on a rural school building of 
frame construction with shingle roof is 1.50, 
as against a tariff rate of 1.90. 


Business is Extremely Profitable. 


The business of State insurance of public 
property proved extremely profitable from 
its inception. The net profits after deduct- 
ing all losses and expenses have averaged 
slightly more than 90 per cent. This means 
that approximately 90 cents out of every 
dollar paid over to the sinking fund com- 
mission as premiums on insurance policies 
issued has actually been saved for the as- 
sured and placed to their credit in our 
insurance sinking fund for the eventual 
purpose of providing free insurance for the 
property insured. 


MODEL FIRE PREVENTION IN- 
STRUCTION LAW. 


California Requires Substantial Course of 
Study in Public Elementary, Secondary, 
and Norraal Schools. 


ANACT Toprovide forthe organization and supervision 
of eoursein fire prevention in the elementary, seconde 
ary, and normal schools of the State. 


[Approved May 12, 1921.] 


The people of the State of California do enact 
* “as follows: 

Sectrowx 1, The board of education of each 
county, city and county, and city, whose 
dnty" it is to prescribe the course of study for 
the elementary schools of such county, city 
and county, and city, shall prescribe a course 
of study in fire prevention dealing with the 
protection of lives and property against loss 
and damage as a result of preventable fire in 
accordance with the provision of this act for 
all pupils enrolled in the day elementary 
schools; and the high school board of each 
high school district shall prescribe a snitable 
course of fire prevention in accordance with 
the provisions of this act for all pupils en- 
rolled in the day high school of such district. 

Src. 2. The aims and purposes of the 
courses of fire prevention established nnder 
the provisions of this act shall be as follows: 
(1) To create an understanding of the cause 
and origin of fires; (2) to emphasize the 
dangers of carelessness and neglect in homes 
and public buildings and the necessity of 
care in the use of fires; (3) to promote an 
interest in preventing fires and the protec- 
tion of lives and property. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent of schools of every county, city 
and county, or city, of every board of educa- 
tion, board of school trustees or high school 
board, to enforce the course of fire preven- 
tion prescribed by the proper authority. 
And it shall be the duty of each teacher in 
any public school of the State of California 
to devote a reasonable time in each month 
during which such school is in session to the 
instruction of the pupils thereof in said 
course of study and fire prevention compris- 
ing the ways and means of preventing loss 
and damage to lives and property throngh 
preventable fires. 

Src. 4. The State board of education in 
standardizing the courses of instruction 
offered in the several normal schools of the 
State shall prescribe a course in fire preven- 
tion, and shall make the completion of such 
course 2 requirement for graduation. 

Src. 5, It shall be the duty of the State 
board of education to adopt such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary and 
proper tosecure the establishment ofa course 
in fire prevention in the elementary and 
secondary schools in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 


ee 


BURNHAM SCALES BRING STAND- 
ARDIZATION. 

(Continued from page 2.) 

positien which that teacher would have 
reached if that scale had been iu force 
throughout his term of service. The 
stipulation was made, however, that the 
difference between the eorrect scale posi- 
tion and the salary should be ascertained; 
one-hali that difference should be paid as 
part of the salary; the remaining two- 
fourths should be paid on the first and 
second anniversaries, respectively, of the 
introduction of the standard scale. In 
other words, the inerease was made retro- 
active over a period of one year, but the 
back pay-is to be paid iu three installments. 
It was provided that other annual incre- 
menis should accrue normally. Teachers 
who render unsatisfactory service are not 
entitled to increment. 

Allocation of the standard scales —Every 
local education authority was requested to 
confer “with its teachers and to reach an 
agreement as to which standard scale is ap- 
propriate toits‘arrest. The standing joint 
committee asked that it be notified of the 
agreement within four months. The com- 
mittee undertook to consider all such agree- 
meuts, aud to publish within six months a 
schedule showing *which standard scale is 
appropriate, in its opinion, to each -local 
education authority. It was contemplated 
that disagreements should be adjusted by: 
the standing joint committee. 

-Mhange of seale—Any -local education 
authority in agreement ‘with its teachers 
may proceed from one standard scale to 
another, ‘with the consent of the standing 
joint committee; hut-no education authority 
outside the London area may adopt Scale 
TV’ except by confirmation of the standing 
joint committee. It was expressly stipu- 
lated thatno scale heretofore adopted should 
be veduced by action-of this report. 

‘Minimum ‘duration of standard scales.— 
‘Adoptions of the standard scales were 
intended to be effective not later than 
April 1, 1921, and it’ was stipulated that 
teachers'should abstain from pressure upon 
the local education. authorities for further 
increase wntil April 1, 1925. The standing 
joint committee will consider adjustments 
of the standard- scales if certain: specified 
abnormal increases occur in the cost of 
living. 

Another Committee for Secondary School Salaries. 


Uonsideration of the salaries of teachers 
in:public elementary schools naturally led 
to parallel action relating to salaries of 
teachers in public secondary schools. 

‘The president of the board of education 
ealled a meeting of a constituent committee 
representing associations of local education 
authorities and associations of teachers in 
secondary -schools, and that committee 


adopted resolutions on May 4, 1920, setting | 
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forth the desirability of a central organiza- 
tion to solve the salary problems in seecond- 
ary schools in correlation with ‘similar 
action for elementary schools. A committee 
was constituted forthwith, consisting of 26 


members representing the local education’ 


authorities and an equal number of members 
representing the five associations of second- 
ary-school masters, mistresses, ‘and assist- 
ants. Lord Burnham was chosen chairman 
of this eommittee also, and 16 members of 
the other committee were members of this. 
The first.meeting was held May 21, 1920. 


- Follows Plans of Elementary Commiitee. 


It transpired that in some respects the 
adjustments to be made by the secondary- 
school eommiitee were more difficult than 
those considered by the elementary school 
committee, but the ground had been broken 
and the broad principles of action had been 
determined in advance. The committee 
was able, therefore, to make a definite and 
unanimous report on October 20, 1920. 

The following is the basic scale adopted: 


Scales for assistant masters and mistresses. 


A. GRADUATES. 


Assistant masters, 


Areas. 


sae, PEULTUAL| fs 
Mini- inere- | “axi- 
* feament. 


mum, 


England and Wales (except | 
MGOTTM GT) Soe. ec ciecne sctinee 
0a eS SEES cco 


B. NONGRADUATES. 


England and Wales (exeept 


OMMOM)! cco ec. co ciean e | - £190 | - £123 £400 
AMD INH eee esieccs ose lee ce ca 210 124 - 450 
A. GRADUATES. 

Assistant mistresses. 
Areas. 

Mini- /ADNUAL) fax. 
mum. | nent. | wm. 

England and Wales (except 
TGOM@OM) ses cceecysc «Re £225 | £15} £400 
Wom@On.. <7 ss csecesssicse ese 275 15 440 

B, NONGRADUATES. 

England and Wales (exeept 
101 014) ee eee 5 177% | £124 £320 
Mond 0b ss zsosaes oes cases “197% iva 360 


The London seale was not limited to the 
metropolitan police district, but might be 
applied to other areas by agreement between 
the local education authorities and their 
teachers or by the standing joint committee 
in the event of disagreement between them, 
Additions were made to these scales for 
“eood honours degrees” for post-graduate 
training in teaching and for ceriain other 
special qualifications and requirements. 


It was found impossible to fix a unijorm 
«scale for ‘head teachers in secondary schools 
owing to the varying types of schools and 
the differing local conditions. It was 
agreed, however, that the minimum salary 
of a head master-should be not less than 
£600 and of a head mistress not less than 
£500. 


Reporis Areuse General Enthusiasm. 


In respect to carry over, change of scale, 
revision in the event of inereased cost of 
living, minimum duration, and satisfac- 
tory service, the report followed the general 
lines of the report on public elementary 
schools. 

The reports of the Burnham comuinittees 
were received with enthusiasm and the 
feeling prevailed that an important historic” 
step had been taken. The criticism that 
aroso was not, appareutly, of serious charac- 
ter. Women teachers expressed dissatis- 
faction over the jact that the elementary 
committee contained only 5 women and 39 
men, aud they protested against the rule 
by which women receive only four-fifths as 
much as men for similar work. ‘The salaries 
assigned to rural teachers, namely, the low- 
est of the fourscales, were also criticized on 
the ground that the privations of the coun- 
try districts are such that teachers will not 
remain there without special inducements. 
Such criticisms, however, appear to have 
been lost in the general approval,’ and the 
prospect of at least four years of ‘‘peace” 
was hailed with eratification. 

It -was inevitable that disagreements 
should “arise In determining the scales to 
be applied in specific localities. Teach- 
ers were inclined to demand Scale IIT or 
Secaie FV, and in many instances . flatly 
refused to accept Scale II when it was 
offered by the education authorities. 

A tendency appeared in some parts of 
England for contiguous education authori- 
ties to “‘combine” in reaching their con- 
clusions. Such agreements were in general 
opposed by the teachers, although they 
were even more emphatic in their disap- 
proval when an:authority ventured to’ pro- 
pose a. scale lower than that proposed..in a 
neighboring area. 


Mr. Fisher Adopis Attitude of Caution. 


The board of education, which under the 
Fisher law of 1918 must pay 60 per cent of 
the teachers’ salaries, did not at once make 
any definite expression on the Burnham 
scales and the Burnham reports. On De- 
eember 24, 1920, however,’ Mr. Fisher, the 
president of the board, addressed 4 letter to 
Lord.Burnham in which he recognized the 
value of the work of the standing joint com- 
mittee, and accepted with appreciation its 
proposal for a continuance of its activities. 
“He expressed the opinion, however, that 
April-1, 1921, is much too early to allow 
time for the full consideration of all the 
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questions involved in the complete sched- 
ule of the standard scales to be applied to 
each of the 316 areas in England and Wales. 

Mr. Fisher further stated that he was un- 
able to agree in advance to be bound by the 
action of the committee without complete 
knowledge of the result of that action. The 
effect of the carry-over and of the allocation 
of the higher scales might produce demands 
upon the exchequer which it would be im- 
possible to mect. 

He insisted, therefore, that time should be 
given to the board for a study of the conclu- 
sions of the committee as a whole, and he 
proposed arrangements for coopcration by 
the board in the committee’s deliberations 
in order to avoid the risk of pronounced 
divergence of view when the matters are 
finally presented for the consideration of 
the board. He declined to give the stand- 
ard scales official character to the extent of 
refusing 1o recognize all other scales, but 
expressed the purpose of making as full use 
of them as practicable. 


Letter Causes Great Anxiety. 


The effect of the letter was likened to that 
oi a bombshell. The negotiations between 
the local education authorities and their 
teachers were sharply interrupted, and those 
who had reached agreements were thrown 
into a state of doubt and uncertainty. The 
entire scheme so laboriously wrought out 
seemed to be in jeopardy. Not only the 
date of application and the length of the 
cary over, but the standard scales them- 
selves appeared to be in grave danger. - 

A wave of economy was sweeping over the 
land, and Mr. I*isher’s letter was a manifesta- 
tion of it. ‘‘Attacks on education’’ were 
reported from many parts of England: im- 
provements already planned were halted, 
and further extension of educational effort 
was postponed. A number of the local 
education authorities took the opportunity 
to cancel the agreements they had made 
with their teachers. Teachers generally 
were discouraged, and the members of the 
teachers’ panel of the standing joint com- 
mittee were exccedingly anxious. 

Moved by these conditions, Lord Burn- 
ham, on January 22, 1921, wrote to Mr. 
Fisher asking for a definite statement of his 
attitude on four points which the standing 
joint committee considcred fundamental. 
The reply came promptly and it was de- 
clared to be satisfactory by the standing 
joiut committee. 

Mr. Fisher stated without reservation that 
reasonable and proper allocation of scales 
which considered not only local conditions 
but also the total financial effect would be 
approved, and would be the basis of parlia- 
mentary grants. He agreed to the principle 
of the carry over, and modified the com- 
mittee’s plan only to the extent of stipulat- 
ing that payments should be in equal install- 
ments in three successive years. April 1, 
1921, was fixed as the earliest commencing 


Al 


date, instead of the latest, for the operation 


of the scales. 

These matters being settled, the standing 
joint committee at once resumed the work 
of allocating appropriato scales to the several 
areas. Local education authorities were 
urged to make their agreements with their 
teachers without further delay. Negotia- 
tions to this end proceeded apace. 


Spirit of Conciliation Prevails. 


In the majority of the local areas provis- 
ional agreements were reached; in other cases 
it was necessary to leave the decision to the 
standing joint committee. The committee 
was able to decide all but 19 cases, and on 
April 26th it submitted a report to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in which the 
entire mattcr was referred to that body for 
final action. That action was declared in a 
letter addressed by My. Fisher to Lord 
Burnham on June 28, 1921, and made pub- 
lic a few days later. 

The decisions of the standing joint com- 
mittee affecting 297 areas were adopted 
practically in toto by the board of education 
as a basis of expenditure to March 31, 1925. 
In the 19 cases still in dispute the board 
decided tentatively to apply Scale JIT; it 
is understood that in all of them the teachers 
had demanded Scale 1V. A recapitulation 
of the findings shows that Scale I was allo- 


cated to 28 areas, Scale IT to 73, Scale III to | 


to 187, and Scale IV to 28. 

Many matiers of detail arose in connection 
with the consideration of the report and they 
were determined by the Board as far as 
practicable, It is expected, naturally, that 
a multitude of minor disputes will come up 
in the application of the scales, and to aidin 
settling them ‘“‘reference committees’? will 
continue in existence indefinitely. 


Settlement Means Heavy Increases. 


The entive matter of salaries in its larger 
aspects is now considered settled, and free- 
dom from strife is assured, certainly until 
1925. <A feeling of gratification is univer- 
sally expressed, although on one hand many 
teachers do not receive increases as great as 
they confidently expected, and although 
on the other hand the increase in expendi- 
ture which the new scales will require is 
very heavy. The extent of that increase is 
indicated by a statement recently made by 
Mr. Fisher, in response to a question in the 
House of Commons, that the total cost of the 
public-school system in England and Wales 
was £31,800,186 in 1913-14, and £42,166,191 


in 1918-19, and it is estimated that the cost {| 
will amount to £84,685,116 in 1921-22. The | 
expense is more than doubled in three } 


years, notwithstanding the prevalent cry for 
governmental cconomy. 


The feeling seems to be that the improved | 
condition is worth the price, and that un- | 


stinted praise is due to the wise statesman- 
ship of Mr. Fisher in initiating and conduct- 
ing the whole movement, to the extraordin- 
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ary tact and judgment of Lord Burnham, 
who was able to procure the unanimous ac- 
tion of his commitice upon nearly all import- 
ant questions, and to the spirit of patriotism 
and accommodation that marked the actions 
of the several “ pancls’’ which composed tho 
commitiees. 

It does appear that final action has not yet 
been taken on the secondary school scales 
nor on the scales for technical teachers, but 
unquestionably these will be determined in 
the same spirit of wisdom and conciliation 
which has marked the conduct of the entire 
matter. , 


Salaries in Technical and Continuation Schools. 


The report of the committee on salaries 
of teachers of technical schools was made 
public only in July, 1921, although it is un- 
derstood that it had been submitted to the 
board of education some time before. This 
report covers teachers im technical schools, 
schools of art, junior technical schools, eve- 
ning schools, and day continuation schools 
under the control of local education authort- 
ties. 

Full-time teachers in such schools are 
classified in five grades: (1) Principals, 
headmasters, or headimistresses; (2) heads 
of departments; (5) graduate assistants (i-e., 
eraduates of universities); (4) nongraduate 
assistants; aud (5) instructors. 

The committee found it impossible to 
formulate by agreement scales of salaries for 
classes 1, 2, and 5, because of the varying 
types of schools and the differences in local 
conditions. They suggested that the local 
education authorities formulate their own 
scales for these positions in analogy to the 
scales for secondary teachers. 

The following scales were proposed for 
praduate and nongraduate assistants, respec- 
tively: 

A, GRADUATE ASSISTANTS. 


Assistant masters. 
Areas | 
— Mini APMAl yp953. 
mum. | ment, | mum. 
England and Wales (except | £ £ 2 
WONWONDE .o0.. cca cceewewecen 240 15 500 
Mond Oye. .- coe. 3.4 290 15 550 


B. NONGRADUATE ASSISTANTS. 


England and Wales (except 
I Dfoye ts (eb) Aaeee he HOS eeeeeeee 190 124 400 


Ph London... ee 210 125 450 


‘A. GRADUATE ASSISTANTS. 


Assistant mistresses. 

Areas. +s D ceeet! : 
Mini- “Frere, | Maxi- 
MUM. | meni, | Mum. 

England and Wales (except £ £ £ 
onan) Ralsiswaide oeareeets a 5 225 15 400 
apod 275 15 440 
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B. NONGRADUATE ASSISTANTS. 
Assistant mistresses. 
Areas. 
Minit- |Anaual) yraxi- 
mum. | rent, | mum. 
England and Wales (except! £ Ss | a8 
TONG OM) Se sacemeee cee sce 1773 123 220 
Londoner een | 1975 123 | 260 


Additions were recommended for non- 
graduate teachers with three years training, 
for senior mistresses of mixed schools, and 
for other posts of special responsibility. In 
respect to carry over and other provisions 
this report followed the plan of the other 
reports. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION OF HOME 
ECONOMICS. 


Home economics courses in the Oregon 
Agricultural College have been reorganized, 
and there are now five departments, each 
with an administrative head. The home 
economics building consists of three stories 
over a high basement and is built of brick 
and terra cotta. Heating, lighting, and 
ventilating systems of the most modern type 
are installed, and every provision is made 
for the comfortand convenience of the young 
women taking the work in home economics. 
An electric elevator, rest room, reading 
room, lockers, and dressing room are pro- 
vided. 

Special laboratories for weaving, dyeing, 
laundry work, etc., are included in the 
equipment and the dining room and 
kitchens serve 300 persons. Two sets of 
rooms are fitted up to show effective equip- 
ment of a kitchen, dining room, and living 
room suitable to a low family income and 
to a moderate income, respectively. 


How to send in a fire alarm was one of the 
subjects of instruction at the “fire preven- 
tion exhibit?’ at Ironwood, Mich. Five 
hundred persons received this instruction, 
as well as other advice for fire prevention. 
The use of hand fire extinguishers was 
taught. Cards containing the numbers and 
locations of the fire-alarm boxes in the city 
as well as pamphlets entitled, “Stop Burn- 
ing Up Homes,” were distributed. 


Close by the site of the Collinwood School, 
that burned 18 years ago with the loss of 
174 lives, Cleveland’s Memorial School, a 
modern fireproof building, now stands. In 
memory of the children who were burned 
to death in the Collinwood fire memorial 
gardens have been planted on the spot 
where the old school stood. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ON COM-| JNCREASING EFFECTIVENESS - 


MERCIAL BASIS. 


Buffalo pupils not only learn to do by 
doing, but they sell their products. Techni- 
cal High School students operate a studio 
shop for art and craft work, and take orders 
for all kinds of lettering and designing. 
Letterheads, folders, booklets, menu cards, 
and bookplates are produced and sold. 
Batik decoration is also done, and table 
runners, trays, scarfs, parchment shades, 
etc., are among the products. At the first 
exhibition, more than 800 persons visited 
the shop, and orders were taken amounting 
to $535, 

The shop supports itself and shows a 
profit. Even at the start, the students did 
not receive any money from the school 
authorities. All the buying of materials is 
done by the students outside of school hours, 
Books are kept, showing costs of materials, 
time spent in making articles, sales prices, 
and profits. 

“The stitchery’? in the same school 
makes gowns, skirts, and blouses to order for 
moderate sums. The catering class also 
works on a commercial basis, and sells 
salads, rolls, cakes, etc. Some of the girls 
of the class go out to private homes and 
assist at afternoon or evening parties to 
earn money. 


MEETING OF COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION OFFICIALS. 


Child accounting and the school census 
will be discussed at the eleventh annual 
convention of the National League of (om- 
pulsory Education Officials, which will be 
held at Detroit, November 9 to 12. Among 
the other subjects related to compulsory 
education that will be taken up are ‘‘The 
physical welfare of employed children” 
and “The relation between school attend- 
ance and juvenile delinquency.” This 
meeting is expected to be one of the most 
important the league has ever held, and 
speakers of National prominence have 
agreed to be present. Arrangements have 
been made for the delegates to visit points 
of educational, social, and industrial interest 
in and near Detroit. 


Kindergarten classes in Norwich, Conn., 
are brought to fire department headquarters 
to receive lessons in fire prevention from 
the fire chief. Every kindergarten class 
that has entered school in the past 16 years 
has received this instruction as a beginning 
and has continued the study through the 
grades. According to the fire chief, pre- 
vention of fire has become second nature 
for the children of the town. They are 
continually reporting hazards that might 
otherwise have escaped the notice of the 

| firemen. 


OF COMPULSORY LAWS, 


Ohio Legislature of 1921 Inserts New Pro- 
visions that Add to Responsibility of 
Teachers. 6 


Teachers have a large part of the responsi- 
bility in enforcing Ohio’s new attendance 
law, not only in reporting violations of the 
law to the county attendance officer hut 
also in preventing such violations as‘far as 
possible. To convince parents and children 
of the necessity for full and regular attend- 
ance is often difficult, but it is the first step 
in bringing about regularity. Some parents 
think that their children should be allowed 
to start the school term late and leave before 
it closes, and it is the teacher’s duty to 
make it clear that the law requires attend- 
ance at school from the very beginning to 
the very end of the term. 

To eliminate idleness among boys and 
girls between the ages of 16 and 18, the law 
provides that a child more than 16 years 
of age may leave school to go to work il he 
has completed the work of the seventh 
grade, has passed a physical examination, 
and can present a written promise of em- 
ployment. In these circumstances he re- 
ceives an “age and schooling’’ certificate, 
but this is not a permanent release from 
school; it is a release for the time the child 
is employed. If he changes his employer 
he must have a new certificate, If the 
child is to work for his parent the procedure 
is the same asif he were to work for another. 
If he is not employed he must attend school 
until he is 18 years old. The law thus keeps 
account of all children between the ages 
of 16 and 18, and sees that they are either 
legally employed or attending school. The 
teacher furnishes the record of attendance, 
and must see that the child returns to school 
if he does not go to work. 

The new law provides better opportunities 
for children to work when school is in session 
than they have had. Vacation certificates 
or special age and schooling certificates may 
be issued to children as young as 14 years 
for certain occupations, and younger chil- 
dren are permitted to work four hours a day 
in light work with rest periods. 


Eight governors of Pacific Slope States 
have each volunteered to contribute a silk 
American flag to the school in his State that 
shows the greatest efficiency in fire preven- 
tion. 


Los Angeles Boy Scouts to the number 
of over 1,500 have pledged their united 
efforts as aids in fire prevention. 


SUPERINTENDENTS WRITE OF 
FIRE PREVENTION. 


Letters from Chief School Officers Concern- 
ing Action in Certain States—Nearly All 
Show Interest. 


Calfornia.—Every week is fire-preven- 
tiou week in California. The law requires 
a course in fire prevention in the schools, I 
have sent a bulletin to superintendents con- 
cerning the observance of the law.—Will C. 
Wood, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Connecticut. A year or two ago, in some 
40 or 50 schools, particularly in the rural 
schools, a handbook entitled “Safeguarding 
the home against fire,” which was prepared 
for the United States Bureau of Education 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was used. 

‘The question of fire drills, their frequency, 
character, ete., 1s one which is handled 
locally. 

“At the last session of the legislature a bill 
was introduced requiring a certain amount 
of instruction in connection with fire pre- 
vention in all the schools but this failed of 
passage.—A. B. Meredith; Commissioner of 
Edueation. : 


Drills Without Forma! Regulations, 


Delaware.—Most of the schools in this State 
are provided with fire escapes and fire ex- 
tinguishers, and fire drills are held at in- 
tervals, but there are no printed regulations 
concerning fire prevention.—H. V. Hollo- 
way, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 

District of Colwmbia,—The commissioners 
have designated October 10 as the day to be 
observed as Fire Prevention Day in the Dis- 
trict of Columbta, 

1. Our regulations require that fire drills 
ghall take place in all school buildings from 
September to November, inclusive, of each 
year, and monthly thereafter. 

2, Talks have been made by representa- 
tives of the fire department in our schools 
from vear to year in the past; undoubtedly 
they will be repeated this year, 

3. Our buildings erected within the past 
several years are of first-class fireproof con- 
struction. 

4. Ou Fire Preveution Day last year talks 
were given by teachers and officers through- 
out the District of Columbia, A circular of 
instructions was issued to officers of the 
schools on this subject last year. A cor- 
responding circular will soon be issued for 
the observance of Fire Prevention Day this 
year.—F. W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Appropriate Suggestions 1o County Superintendents, 


Tdaho.—I have taken up with the county 
superintendents of this State the matter of 
the observance of Fire Prevention Day and 
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have also made suggestions to them regard- 
ing different kinds of provisions for pre- 
venting fires, ete. Most of our schools con- 
duct fire drills. The only law that we have 
in regard to fire prevention and fire escapes 
is found on pages 120-121 of the school 
laws.—Ethel E. Redfield, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 


Very Active Work for Observance. 

Indiana.—Very active work is done in 
this State by the State fire marshal in regard 
to the observance of Fire Prevention Day. 
He is now preparing a letter and suggested 
program which is to be sent early next week 
to all county and city superintendents. It 
is our understanding that the governor will 
issue a proclamation asking for the observ- 
ance of Firé Prevention Day. The hand- 
book, ‘Safeguarding the home against fire,” 
has been sent out—some 10,000 copies—tor 
distnbution throughout the schools of the 
State. With this work by the fire marshal 
we believe it is not necessary for us to do 
more than to assure the school officials 
throughout the State of our hearty sanction 
and cooperation in the work. Our school 
laws provide for precautions against fire, and 
our course of study gives material relating to 
fire prevention and safety rules for the use of 
principals and teachers.—L. N. Hines, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Jowa.—We are putting our emphasis on 
Fire Prevention Day through our State fire 
marshal.—P. EF. McClenahan, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Kansas.—We have a law which compels 
fire drills in all our schools. Our laws are 
also quite strict as to buildings with fire 
shafts, fire protection, etc. One superin- 
tendent in Kansas was fined last year for 
not complying with the law regarding fire 
drills and the board followed this court pro- 
ceeding with dismissal. We, in turn, 
checked him up on our State recommenda- 
tions Hist and will not in the future recom- 
mend him for any position iu Kansas. I 
give you this information that you may 
know we are making every effort to sce that 
our fire prevention laws are obeyed. 

Our Governor will issue a proclamation 
fixing Monday, October 10, as Fire Preven- 
tion Day. A pamphlet containing material 
on fire prevention is now in press.—Lorraine 
Elizabeth Wooster, State Superintendent of 
Education. 


State Fire Marshal Furnishes Material. 


Louisiana.—It is the custom here for the 
governor to issue a proclamation setting 
aside a certain day to be observed as Fire 
Prevention Day and for the schools to ob- 
serve same with appropriate exercises, 
material for which is usually furnished by 
the State fire marshal—Z. H. Harris, 
State Superintendent of Public Education. 

Massachusctts.—1 bclieve there is no uni- 
versal observance of Fire Prevention Day 
in the public schools of this State. 


The | 


tendency at present iu Massachusetts is to 
discourage the establishment of these 
special days. I think there can be no ques- 
tion that the teudency to increase the num-, 
ber of them has very largely destroyed 
whatever educational significance they may 
have had.—Payson Smith, Commissioncr of 
Edneation, 


Fullest Cooperation Is Given, 


Michigan.—Fire drills are eonducted in 
all our schools according to State law. Our 
schools are inspected by both this depart- 
meut and by the fire marshal’s department. 
We cooperate to the fullest extent.— 
LT. E. Johnson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 

Minnesota.—The fire marshal’s office 
sends out bulletins for time to time and 
devotes much of its educational work to 


the children in the public schools. 


Fire drills are generally practiced in all 
schools and are carried on under the direc- 
tion of the fire marshal’s office.—S. A. 
Challman, Inspector of Buildings and Sani- 
tation. 

Mississippi.cWe have never observed 
Fire Prevention Day, but I shall be glad to 
cooperate with you in putting on the day 
in Mississippi.—W. F. Bond, State Super- 
intendent of Education. 

Afissouri.—F ire Prevention Day has never 
been observed in all of our Missouri schools. 
Some of the larger cities give drills along 
this line, Our State has a general law on 
fire escapes.—Sam A. Baker, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. 

Nebraska.—According to the State law 
Fire Prevention day in Nebraska comes on 
the first Friday in November. The bulle- 
tin for this year has not yet been prepared 
but the fire marshal is working upon it. 
The only part that the State Superintend- 
ent’s office has taken in the matter is pre- 
paring fire lessons, one for each month, to 
be given in the schools.—J. N. Clark, Rural 
School Inspector. 


Does Not Emphasize Special Days. 


New Hampslire.—We are rather hesitant 
about emphasizing any considerable number 
of special days or special weeks for the 
schools. Fire Prevention Day has only 
local observance. The elementary program, 
however, in the chapter on citizenship 
gives the following suggestions: 

“Fire and accident prevention.—Much 
detailed direction is needed to avoid the 
accidents incident to complex modern life. 
In particular the automobile peril and the 
danger of the highway should have repeated 
atteution.’—L. W. Butterfield, Commis- 
stoner of Education. 

New Jerscy.—Information and regulations 
regarding fire prevention have been dis- 
tributed for use in the New Jersey schools.— 
John Enright, Commissioner of Education. 

New York.—In our school code is a 
general discussion of the subject of fire 
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prevention and legal requirements of the 
State pertaining thereto. On two occasions 
within my knowledge special circulars on 
the subject have been issued from the 
commissioner's office —Frank H. Wood, 
Chief, Division of School Buildings and 


Grounds. 
School Authorities Cooperate Cordially. 


North Carolina.—The department of pub- 
lic instruction is always glad to cooperate 
with the North Carolina fire marshal in the 
teaching oi fire prevention in the schools 
and elsewhere. 

This department does not print material 
having to do with fire prevention, but does 
distribute from time to time such material 
as the fire marshal in this State prepares.— 
W. H. Pittinan, Secretary. 

Oho.—It will he the plan in Ohio to ob- 
serve lire Prevention Day, but itis possible 
that we shall have to postpone the matter 
io a date somewhat later than October 9. 
This is beeause we are waiting for our text- 
book on Fire. Prevention which is required 
by an enactment of the last legislature. 
The new edition of the school, laws con- 


tains the statutes governing this mat-- 


ter.—W. B. Bliss, Assistant Director of 
idueation. 

Oklahoma.—We have observed Fire Pre- 
vention Day in this State for a number of 
vears, and it has been customary for the 
governor to issue a proclamation. This de- 
partment and the fire marshal have cooper- 
ated in every way to make this day one of 
real value to the boys and girls in our pub- 
lic schools, Our school law provides for 
fire escapes, and the fire marshal bas pre- 
pared additional material for distribution. 
Jn our bulletin giving suggestions for special 
days Fire Prevention Day is given an im- 
portant place, and we are urging throughout 
the State that these special days be given a 
real place in the school work throughout the 
year, A circular letter has just been sent 
to the newspapers of the State-—H. N. 
Collette, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Oregon.—Since 1913 the teachers of 
Oxegon have been required by law to give 
instruction weekly on fire prevention. 
‘This department has prepared and pub- 
lished a course of study in fire prevention, 
and such a pamphiet has been used by the 
teachers since 1913. 

We have fire drills in all of the schools of 
the State, and the law governing fire escapes, 
extinguishers, and so on, is enforeed by 
the State fire marshal.—J. A. Churchill, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania.—Our Arbor Day program 
for April, 1920, was devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the forests. Im this pamphlet we 
devoted considerable space to forest, fires. 
The school code of this State, sections 
4701-4704, provides for fire dnlls and for 


instruction in fire dangers and prevention. | of -vaxviaus kinds, and in some buildings fire 


The office of fire marshal was abolished a 
‘few years ago, and the powers and duties 
formerly exercised by that officer are now 
vested in a department of State police. It 
has been my practice to communicate 
annually with superintendents and teachers 
in regard to the necessity of school authori- 
ties taking such action as shall give adequate 
protection not only to school property but 
to the children and teachers who are in such 
buildings.— Thos. E. Finegan, Superinten- 
dent of Publie Instruction. 


Education Commissioner Issues Manuals. 


Rhode Island.—This office has in prepara- 
tion a manual for teaching fire prevention, 
which the law requires one hour each month. 

.A code for fire drills, the law requiring fire 
drills and instruction, and a pamphlet on 
safeguards against fire have been distribut- 
ed.— Walter EH. Ranger, Commissioner of 
Education. 

South Carolina.—Fire protection has heen 


greatly neglected in the schools of this. 


State. Our best schoolhouses fire 
proof, or supposed to be fire proof, 

Most of the larger colleges and seheels 
have fire escapes, though some of these 
escapes are not what they should be. 

Fire instruction in the schools is subjeet 
to the supervision of the State Department 
of Insurance. The adequacy of school- 
houses is a matter to he determined by the 
State Board" of Health—J. FE. Swearingen, 
State Superintendent of Education. 

South Dakota.—We have observed Fire 
Prevention Day and in this way have 
cooperated with our fire marshal who, 
generally speaking, has had charge of this 
work.—Fred L. Shaw. Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction. 

Texas.—The governor has issued a proc- 
lamation designating October 9 as Fire 
Prevention Day and has called on the mayors 
of cities to disseminate better knowledge of 
the causes and preventability of fires. A 
circular on fire prevention has been seut to 
all mayors, fire chiefs and fire marshals, 
police and fire commisvioners, school super- 
intendents, women's clubs, and civic or- 
ganizations. Copies of a program for Fire 
Prevention Day have been sent to all schools. 
We enforce thoroughly the laws concerning 
fire escapes and urge the installation of fire 
extinguishers in public schools and other 
buildings. —G. W. Tilley, State Fire Marshal. 


Pupils Well Trained in Drills. 


are 


Utah.—As yet I have issued no instruc- 
tions to our superintendents on the observ. 
ance of Fire Prevention Day during the 
first week in October. I shall take pleasure, 
however, in immediately suggesting to them 
the observance of this week. 

As a rule, our schools are conducting fire 
drills, and the pupils are very well trained 


} 


escapes. 

As jay as J am aware we have no law- 
regulating these matters; but our superin- 
endents have been impressed with this 
importance of this subject for many years.— 
C. NV. Jensen, State Superitendent. 

Vermont.—Our laws require regular 
Qnonthly) fire drills for all of our publie 
schools with the possible exception of one- 
room rural school buildings. We have no 
printed circulars containing laws and regu- 
lations. Vermont is so Jargely a rural State 
that there has not, apparently, been a fecling 
that intensive work should be done in this 
matter.—C. iI. Dempsey, Commissioner of 
Education. 

Virginie.—This department has sent out 
letters each year for the past several years 
with reference to fire prevention. The com- 
missioner of insurance has furnished us a 
bulletin giving lessons on fire prevention, 
published, I beheve, by the national 
association. 

Fire drills are generally practiced in the 
city and town schools in Virginia, and in 
most of the rural graded schools, I have 
urged the fire drills for schools of all types.— 


Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public 
Zastruction. , 
AMERICAN TEACHERS ENTER- 


TAINED IN VENEZUEBA. 


Forty Spanish teachers in the high schools 
of the city of New York were received and 
entertained as the guests of the Governinent 
of Venezuela during the months of June and 
July, 1921. The invitation was extended 
to the American teachers by Dr. Rafael 
Gonzalez Rincones, minister of public in- 
struction jor Venezuela, through the Vene- 
zuelan foreign office in October, 1920, and 
was accepted definitely March, 1921, by 
the New York High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

TIns is the second time that American 
teachers have been entertained during the 
vacation period by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, and it is announced that an invitation 
is io be extended annually hereali z to 
teachers of Spanish or students of educa- 
tional institutions in the various cities of 
the United States to spend two or three 
months in observation and study in the 
city of Caracas. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
have sent 100 teachers to London as a part 
of the plan for interchange of teachers be- 
tween London and the dominions. These 
teachers, who are on leave of absence with- 
out salary, are teaching in the London 
County Council schools. As a part of this 
system of exchange, a number of London 
teachers are at work in the schools of the 


inthesame. Also we have fire extinguishers | dominions. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


2 By Joux D. Wotcortt. 


Boas, Rare Pans. Youth and the new 
world; essays irom the Atlantic monthly. 


Boston, The Atlantic monthly press 
[1921]. vili,320p. 12°. 


\ group of selected articles designed to acquaint 
youllg man and women with some of tho problems 
concerning America, such as education, the Ameri- 
ean spirit, the assimilation of diverse elements in 
our population, the question of international organ- 
ization, and, finally, the importance of spiritual 
valites. 


Bryer, James, Viscount. Modern dem- 


ocracies. New York, The Maemillan 
cConipany. Loa yo. 

The main part of this treatise describes the work- 
ings of six typical democracies—France and Switzer- 
land in Europe, Canada and the United States in 
America, and Australia and New Zealand in the 
southern hemisphere. Preceding and following the 
mein body of the work are sections giviug consider- 
ations applicable to democratic government in 
general, and general reflections on somo present 
aspects of democracy and thie probable courso of its 
fituro development. .Among the topics here con- 
sidered are demoeracy in its relation to education 
and tolettersand arts, the pressin a democracy, and 
publie opinion. In discussing the relation of edu- 
cation to popular government, ihe author calls 
attention to the fact that knowledge is only ono 
essential requirement for a good citizen, while 
public spirit and honesty are yet more needful. 
Theorctical training in civie duties is not enough, 
hut practico is needed to vivify knowledge. The 
habit of local self-governmeut, as developed in 
Switzerland and in early Massachusetts, is the 
best training for the national exercise of democratic 
government. The writer also outlines the types 
of civie instruction which, in his judgment, should 
be imparted by the elementary schools, tho second- 
ary schools, and the universities, respectively 
Ho recognizes the great service which American 
universities have rendered to the political life of the 
country in recent ycars. 

Doveras, Pau H. American apprentice- 
ship and industrial education. New 
York, Columbia university, 1921. 348 p. 
§°. (Columbia university. Studies in 
history, economics, and public law, vol. 
Open Omee) 

A. historical study of industrial education in tho 
United States with particular reference to the 
apprenticeship system. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of apprenticeship are discussed, as a 
training both for industrial production and for 
citizenship. The author calls attention to tho 
limited opportunity in modern industry for working 
boys and girls under 16 years ofage. He brings out 
the economic effects of industrial education, and 
the present attitude of labor and capital toward it. 

Fryecan, Tuomas E. The township s'ys- 
tem; a documentary history of the en- 
deavor to establish a township school 
system in New York trom the carly 
periods through the repeal of the township 
law in 1918. Albany, University of the 
state of New York, 1921. 1693 p. plates, 
tables. 8°. (Vol. I of the fourteenth 
annual report of the State education 
department, 1918.) 


Free sehools; a documentary 
history of the free sehool movement in 


JorpAN, Riverps Harvie. 


McCiune, 


Mrsap, Cyrus D., ed. 


New York state. Albany, University 
of the state of New Yorl, 1921. 682 p. 
plates. 8°. (Vol. I of the fifteenth annual 
report of the state cdueation depart- 
ment, 1919.) 


Theso two volumes of the New York State edu- 
cation report, 1918-1919, aro not narrative histories, 
but are compilations containing abundant source 
material on the subjects named. 


and school progress; a study in American- 
ization. Bloomington, Ill., Public school 
publishing company [1923] 10dp. 
diagrs., tables. 12°. (School and home 
education monographs, no. 4.) 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Minnesota, 1921. 

The record ef an investigation of the relation of 
nationality to progress of school children, made in 
selected publie schools of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Haver. The contents of the 
New Testament; an introductory course. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
La 29. TSS. 

This book undertakes to present the findings of 
tho world's greatest Bible scholars in a manner in- 
telligible to tho younger mind and to the general 
reader. It is hased on anumber of years’ classroom 
experienco in teaching the New Testament as an 
eleetivo English course in a public high school of 
over 500 students. 


Measuring class- 
room products in Berkeley. Sections 1 
and 2. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia press, 1921. 108p. diagrs., tables. 
8°. (University of California. Depart- 
ment of education. Bureau of rescarch 
in education. Study no. 1.) 

Reports the results of a survey of public school 
work in Berkeley, Calif., made by the seminar in 


educational measurements of the Department of 
education, University of California, wuder tho dirce- 


tion of Dr. Cyrus D. Mead. Mcasurements of class. 


room work wero mado in handwriting, spelling, 
reading, arithmetical abilities, composition, and 
geography. 

Parmer, J[arnotp E. The principles of 
langcuage-study. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., World book company, 1921. 186p. 
Wee 

Discusses how both the spontancous capacities’ 


and studial capacities for language-acquisition may 
pest be utilized both by teachers and students. 


Pirrssn, Marvis Summers. The value of 
school supervision demonstrated with | 


the zone plan in rural schools. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, inc., 1921. x, 
1259p, 812°: 

Gives the result of a test of Uko value of supervi- 
sion made in the rural schools of Brown county, 
South Dakota. The zone plan of supervision, 
which was employed, is described. .\ representa- 
tive group of country schools was subjected +o super- 
vistou nich more intense than usual, and compari- 
son made with an equally representative group of 
relatively unsupervised schools with conditions 
other than thoso of supervision approximately tho 
samc. It was found that work in tho school sub- 
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Jects used as bases of measurement was rendered 
decidefily superior by supervision, and gains also 
in tho intcrest and activity of pupils, teachers, and 
parents were clearly mauifest where the schools were 
supervised. Prof. F. G. Bonser, of Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, contributes an introduc- 
tion to the hook. 


Reap, Aurrep Zantzixcur. Training for 
the public profession of the law; his- 
torical development and principal con- 
temporary problems of legal education 
in the United States, with some account 
of conditions in England and Canada. 
New York city, 522 Fifth avenue, Car- 
negie foundation for the advancement of 
teaching, 1921. xviii, 498p. 8°. (Car- 
negie foundation for the advancement of 
teaching. Bulletin no. 15.) 


The makers of this report recognize the fact that 
the minds of the Iegal profession are inclined to 
wait upon tradition and precedent. Accordingly 
this study deals not merely with existing law schools 
and present-day tendencics in the training of the 
lawyer for his profession, but it also develops the 
history and progress of American legal cdueation 
from its carlicst beginnings. It brings out the 
relation of tle bar and of the bar examinations to 
Icgal education, diseusses the requirements for ad- 
mission (o the bar, and shows the historieal relation 
between a trainod and educated bar and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Tho present volume is to 
be followed by ono dealing with the contemporary 
situation in greatcr detail. 

Witson-Dorretrr, Ouve B. Language of 
music interpreted from the child’s view- 
point. Yonkers-On-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book company, 1921. xxi, 296p. music. 
12°.p 

Shows how the color and play method may suc- 
cessfully bo employed in teaching musie to young 
children. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 


Educational survey of the University of Ar- 
kaneag; summary of conclusionsand recom- 
mendations. Washington, 1921. 43 p. 

A digest of the report ofa survey ofthe University 
of Arkansas, made at the request of the legislative 
comnnittece in charge of the survey, under the direc> 
tion of the Uuited States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


Educational work of the commercial mu- 
seum of Philadelphia; by Charles R. Too- 
thaker, curator. Washington, 1921. 28 p. 
12 plates. Bulletin, 1920, no. 13.) 

This publication describes the aid which the mu- 
seum gives to the schools in teaching commercial 
and industrial subjects. 


Faeilities for foreign students in American 
colleges and wniversities; by Samual Paul 
Capen, former specialist in higher educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education. Washing- 
jon, 192]. 269 p. plates. (Bulletin, 


1920, no. 39.) 

This bnlletin describes the organization of Ameri- 
can education with special reference to universities, 
colleges, and professional schools; states and ex- 
plains admission requirements in a way adapted to 
the needs of forcign students; and outlines the gen- 
eral and specifie opportunitics to be found at Ameri- 
can institutions of higher cducation. The informa- 
tion presented is of value not ouly to the prospective 
student from foreign countries, but to all who are 
interosted in the present facilities for higher educa 
tion in tho United States. 
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The Fraucis Scott Key school, Locust Point, 
Baltimore, Maryland; by Charles A. Ben- 
nett. Washington, 1921. 31 p. (Bulle- 
tin, 1920, no. 41.) 

A study of the coudition and necds of the people 
of Locust Point, an industrial section of Baltimore, 
together with recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school of tho section and the plan- 
ning of a now school building. Contains material 
which may be liclpful to the boards of education of 
other cities as well as of Baltimore. 

The function concept in secondary school 
mathematics; a report by the National 
committee on mathematical requirements. 
Washington, 1921. 11 p. (Secondary 
school circular, no. 8. June, 1921.) 

The committee here explains what is meant by 
the statement that the ono great idea which is suffi- 
cient in scope to unify tho secondary school course 
in mathematics is that of the functional relatiou. 

State laws relating to education enacted in 
1918 and 1919; compiled by William R. 
Hood, specialist in school legislation, Bu- 
reau of Education. Washington, 1921. 
281 p. (Bulletin, 1920, no. 30.) 

A classified index and digest of State educational 
legislation enacted during 1918 and 1919. 

Suggestions for a program for health teaching 
in the elementary schools; by J. Mace 
Andress and Mabel C. Bragg. Wasling- 
ton, 1921. 107 p. illus. (Health educa- 
tion series, no. 10.) 

This pamphlet undertakes to define tho goals for 
an effective program of health education in the 
schools, to analyze the various factors of schcol and 
community that form an integral part of this pro- 
gram, and to outline in a gencral way the school 
health activities and the methods of teaching that 
may prove successful. 

The teaching of civics as an agency for 
community interest and citizenship; by 
John James Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Washington, 
WEN, 1 To, 

Makes suggestions for a more practical course of 
study in civics, and for the adoption of the project 
method in civics instruction. 


AGE FOR ENTRANCE IS TOO HIGH. 


Shortage of teachers in Denmark has led 
to an investigation as to why young people 
find the teachers’ calling unattractive. 
One reason is the objection against the 
minimum entrance age of 18 fixed by the 
teachers’ seminarics. Many do not wish to 
wait till this age before they enter on what 
they expect to make their life work. When 
a young man of 15 or 16 who has fully 
mastered all other entrance requirements 
finds that he must wait 2 or 8 years before 
he can be accepted at the teachers seminary 
he naturally enters another line of work. 
What, indeed, should he do during the 2 
or 38 years in waiting for himself to get 
older? The framers of the law have proba- 
bly thought he would spend the time in 
learning a trade so as to be up with the 
present trend, but the young man does not 
always understand the good intention of 
the law, and gives up his notion of becoming 
a teacher. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN OHIO 
CITIES. 


Boys and girls in Ohio between the ages 
of 16 and 18 who have had to leave school 
and go to work receive school advantages in 
classes authorized by a new law, under 
which boards of education may establish 
part-time schools, and children employed 
on age and schooling certificates are required 
to attend them. 

In the city of Columbus the board of 
education and the civic organizations are 
uniting in the effort to extend educational 
opportunities to the 10,000 or more boys and 
girls of the city who are working in stores, 
offices, and shops. Many of these young 
people are engaged in occupations which do 
not pay well, and they have little opportu- 
nity for advancement because they have not 
completed their school course. Several 
organizations, such as the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Federation of Labor have com- 
bined to contribute $2,500 for establishing 
continuation schools. 

The continuation schools give special 
training in the theoretical side of the work 
followed by the pupil im his daily job. For 
example, a girl clerking in a store can take 
a course in office training, salesmanship, or 
some other subject that will lead to advance- 
ment. Employers cooperate by arranging 
schedules that will allow several continua- 
tion pupils working in the same establish- 
ment to attend classes at different time, 


! so that the daily work will not be handi- 


capped. 

When it becomes necessary for a pupil to 
leave school, an effort will be made to find 
out what he would like to choose as a voca- 
tion, and to place him in some employment 
which will train him in his chosen line. 
This training will be supplemented by the 
part-time and evening work in the con- 
tinuation school, Instruction in trades and 
in home econonics will also be given in 
part-time classes. 


HONOR ORGANIZATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Honor students in high schools are to 
have a society similar to Phi Beta Kappa 


in colleges. It is called the “American 


Torch Society.” Candidates eligible to 
nrembership must have a_ scholarship 
tank in the first fourth of their respective 
graduating classes and are required to be 
of high moral character. According to 
the constitution, ‘“ Preference will be 
given to those students who have demon- 
strated effective leadership in the school 
activities and who have rendered signal 
service to their school and fellow stu- 
dents.” Only accredited secondary 
schools are entitled to membership. 


GERMAN FOUNDATION OR 
UNITY SCHOOL. 


All Children Must Attend Common School 
for Four Years—Instruction Based on 
Home and Community. 


The progress of building up school organ- 
ization under the new German constitution 
is not easy to follow. The constitution re- 
quires at least a four-year foundation school 
which all children must attend. The course 
of study for this period has been thoroughly 
discussed and has now been given the shape 
in which it is likely to be adopted by most 
of the German states. 

The schedule follows: 


. Sec . 
First Third | Fourth 
Branch. ond 
year year year. | year. 
DUCU PIOUS eee eee reer eee 2 3 3 
Home and community ; 
Study sas oaceeeeeeon | eene 8 3 5 (4) 
German language..... 8 8 7 
Writing... exceeereee 4 aes 2 2 2 
ANilhmeticzeeeem eee ee eee 4 4 4 
Drawilg......ccascoeese a, eee eee | 3 (i) D 
Singing........ 1 2 (1) 2 
Gyiinastics. ... Z 2) 3 (Q) 
Needlework... .:sewe see dhe oess lasotes j (2) Q) 
1S) eo 1) ees 28 


The figures in parentheses apply to classes 
composed exclusively of girls. 

This schedule together with the spirit 
in which it is to be taught presents three 
features which indicate the present trend 
and outlook. First, home and community 
study is not only made a subject coordinated 
with the three R’s, but the manner in which 
it is to be taught makes it the center and 
point of departure for all the other subjects. 
The home, the school, and the community 
are to cooperate in their common interests. 
Out of these interests arise school projects 
in language, arithmetic, writing, drawing, 
and productive handwork. Second, there 
are no scheduled hours for the first year, no 
severe division of subjects, only a total of 18 
hours. The nucleus is home and commu- 
nity study conducted as object lessons and 
observation instruction. All connects with 
reading, writing, figuring, and drawing. 
Moral and religious instruction is brought in 
as occasion arises; group responsibility, 
obligation, and duty are made real in ac- 
curacy, conscientious, and helpful work. 
Third, the new arrangements are invariably 
accompanied by suggestions and direction 
adopted by teachers’ organizations and 
enjoined by school authorities to the effect 
that the spint in which the instruction 
is imparted means more than anything 
else. The demands of actual life, moral 
obligations to one’s self and to society 
must dominate,—<Adapted from Aligemeine 
Deutsche Lehrergettung. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES. 


i 


A Little Past History Reviewed. 


For a period of over two years, from 
Jauuary, 1916, to April, 1918, the board of 
education gave very careful consideration 
to the subject of fraternities and sororities 
and took formal action forbidding any high- 
school student to join any fraternity or 
sorority under penalty of expulsion from 
school. This action of the board was 
initiated by a report and a recommendation 
of the Home and School Association of the 
Eastern High School, which asserted that 
“these organizations as at present con- 
ducted serve no useful purpose as adjuncts 
to the school life but tend rather to establish 
a divided allegiance and to form cliques 
not in accordance with the democratic 
principles of our public school system.”’ 

The.board also authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission cousisting of the 
members of the committee of the board on 
high schools, the superiutendent of schools, 
three citizens who were parents of high- 
school age, and three representatives of each 
high-school faculty. This commission draft- 
ed a report, which was approved by the 
board of education, indicating plans for car- 
rying the abolition of fraternities and soror- 
ities into effect; for organizing clubs to take 
the place of fraternities, and for placing 
membership in clubs under faculty super- 
vision. 

The action of the board in disapproving 
fraternities and sororities was formally 
promulgated in a communication addressed 
“To pupils and parents or guardians of 
pupils in high schools,’ and they were 
invited to assist the school officials in seeing 
that no such organization was promoted or 
continued in existence. The board of 
education authorized the superintendent 
of schools to exact the penalty of expulsion 
from school for such membership. Neither 
the records of the board of education nor the 
records of the superintendent’s office show 
any formal action in relation to fraternities 
since April, 1918. 


Fraternities and Sororities Continue. 


Despite the action of the board of educa- 
tion, high-school fraternities and sororities 
continued to exist and do exist. Since 
July 1, 1920, when the present superintend- 
ent assumed his duties, the matter of fra- 
ternities and sororities has been brought to 
his attention in several ways. 

Parents have complained that their boys 
and girls were not doing their school work 
satisfactorily because their attention was too 
much distracted by these organizations. 
High-school girls have requested permission 
to sell candy in their school to raise money 


Report of Frank W. Battou, Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia. 


with which to pay their initiation fees into 
sororities in order to avoid asking their 
parents for money for that purpose. It is 
more charitable to assume that these girls 
were iguorant of the board’s action, than 
to believe that they would knowingly invite 
the board of education to assist thew in 
breakiug the board’s rules. 


Parent Objects to Rough Treatment. 


One father of a high-school boy who was 
recently initiated into a fraternity asserts 
that “‘the chief feature of the initiation was 
beating him with heavy clubs until the lower 
part of his back and hips were black and blue 
from the bruises.’”’ He further says that 
‘“‘two other boys were initiated at the same 


time and I understand that one of them | 


fainted twice during the beating and all of 
them had to be helped to bed afterwards.”’ 
He says further, “I am not making any 
complaint against this particular fraternity 
for the reason that Iam informed that this is 
part of the customary initiation with all of 
the high-school fraternities. 

This father, although a member of a college 
fraternity, disapproves of high-school fra- 
ternities. He condemus this initiation of 
his son as ‘simply brutal, one of the boys 
breaking a heavy stick on him.” He 
believes that “high-school boys are not able 
to judge whether prospective victims are 
physically able to withstand such treat- 
ment.” He thinks ‘“‘there is grcat danger 


of spinal injury, especially as these initia- | 


tions are carried on in the dark.’’ 


Finally, high-school principals have stated | 


that these organizations are flourishing in 
spite of the board’s action, and have inquired 
whether the present superiutendent intends 
to enforce the rule against frateruities and 
sororities. Under the rules of the board, the 
superintendent is required to enforce the 
rules and regulations of the board, aud to 
put into effect the board’s orders. 
superintendent has no discretion as to the 
enforcement or the unenforcement of the 
order of the board abolishing fraternities and 
sororities. The board of education may 
modify its own rules, or its orders, but the 
superintendent of schools may not do so. 
The superintendent intends to enforce the 
board’s rules or orders. 

Assuming that the present board of educa- 
tion disapproves of fraternities and sororities 
and similar organizations, the superinteud- 
ent recommends the adoption of the follow- 
ing statement of the board’s position: 


Statement of Board’s Position. 


“The board of education is not opposed to 
secret organizations among men or women. 


The | 


ee 


The board is not opposed to fraternities and 
sororities in colleges and universities. 
The board is not opposed to fraternities and 
sororities in the high schools because they 
possess some of the common characteristics 
of such organizations. The board is opposed 
to fraternities and sororities in the high 
schools solely because, in its judgment, such 
organizations are not conducive to the 
achievement of the best educational results 
in the high schools. 

“The board of education is opposed to 
membership on the part of junior high-school 
or high-school pupils in any organization, 
association, club, fraternity, or sorority 
Whose membership is narrowly exclusive, 
self-perpetuating, or secret; whose members 
are required to pledge support of one another 
as against nonmembers; whose eligibility 


| requirements for membership are not ap- 


proved by school authorities and “known to 
all pupils go that all may qualify for mem- 
bership if they wish; or whose meetiugs are 
not held under school auspices and under 
official faculty supervisiou. Accordingly, 
membership on the part of any boy or girl in 
a junior or senior high school in an organiza- 
tion, club, fraternity, or sorority which 
possesses any of the characteristics to which 
the board of education is opposed, is hereby 
disapproved.”’ 


Rescinding of Former Action. 


To the end that a new method of enforcing 
the board’s order against membership in 
disapproved organizations the superintend- 
ent recommends that tho board of education 
rescind its action of November 20, 1916; 
providing that the penalty for membership 
of a high-school pupil in a fraternity or 
sorority shall be expulsion from school. 

While the corporation counsel has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the rule prohibiting 
a student from joining a fraternity or sorority 
is within the power of the board of education 
and will be sustained by the courts, never- 
theless the superintendent believes, and in 
this belief is sustained by the opinion of the 
same corporation counsel, that some other 
penalty may be preferable to expulsiou from 
school. 


Methods of Enforcement. 


To carry out the board’s policy the super- 
intendent recommends the adoptiou of the 
ollowing rules: 

1. That after June 1, 1921, membership 
on the part of any junior high or high-school 
pupil in any association, organization, club, 
fraternity, or sorority which has uot been ap- 
proved by the superintendent of schools is 
forbidden. 

2. That an association, organization, club, 
fraternity, or sorority which enrolls in its 
membership pupils of a junior high or high 
school shall submit to the superintendent of 
schools such information as he may require 


| regarding its constitution, by-laws, meniber- 
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ship, eligibility requirements for member- 
ship, time and palace of meetings, programs 
of meetings, and any necessary information, 
aaa, basis for the supcrintendent’s approval 
or disapproval ef said organizations. 

3. That all associations, organizations, 
clubs, fraternities, or sororities which may 
hereafter be approved by the superintendent 
oi schools shall be placed under the official 
~upervision of the facultics of the several 
junior high and high schools. 


Members not Eligible to Class Honors. 


§, Any pupil who after June 1, 1921, 
joins, or aiter Oetober 1, 1921, has not discon- 
iinued his membership in any association, 
organization, club, fraternity, or sorority 
which has not heen approved by the super- 
intendent of schools shall thereby disqualify 
himeelf or herselt: ' 

(u) From holding a commission or warrant 
in the high-school cadet brigade. 

(b) From holding any position, cither 
elective or appointive, on any school publi- 
cation. 

(c) From representing his school on any 
{cam in competitive athletics, rifle matches, 
interscholastic debates, or dramatic perform- 
ances. 

id) From being certified as eligible to 
stand for election to any class office. 

(c) From holding any position in a high- 
school bank. 

(f) From holding any office in any organi- 
zation, club, or activity which comes under 
the direction of the school. 

(g) From receiving any form of honors 
other than those awarded for scholarship at- 
tainments. 

(h) From holding any position as repre- 
sentative of his school. 


Senier Class May Continue Membership. 


The provisions of rule 4shall not apply to 
members of the senior class in good standing 
of the school year beginning September, 
192}, even though they were on or before 
May 1, 1921, members of an organization not 
approved by the school authorities. 

5. That, alter September 2, 1921, and atthe 
becinning of each semester or more frequent- 
ly if required, each pupil in a junior high or 
high school shall be required to furnish the 
principal of the school with a signed state- 
ment, countcrsigned by one of his or her 


parents or his or her guardian, indicating the- 


associations, organizations, fraternity, 
sorority of which he or she is a member. 

It is not the purpose of this regulation to 
debar a pupil from securing a high-school 
education, but it is tho intention of the 
above provisions to exclude from repro- 
sentative honors pupils who continue to be 
members of organizatious which exist con- 
trary to the regulations of the board of 
education. 


or 


NEW TRENDS AND THE CLASSICS. 


The postwar trend in education appears 
to be to elevate productive handwork to a 
higher plane than it formerly occupied. A 
larger per cent of those who pass through the 
elementary and the intermediate schools 
find their occupation in industrial purswte. 
Adult education is asked of the universities 
through extension lectures and popular 
courses adapted to mature people. The 
exclusiveness of the learned professions and 
higher scholarly pursuits are no longer 
recognized according to the old traditions, 
it is said. 

In England and Germany the humanists 
have secn something in the movement that 
militates against the classics. In Germany 
a symposium by some eighty intellectuals 
has been compiled under the title, “Das 
Gymnasium und die Neue Zeit,’’ and 
launched as a defense and justification of 
Latin and Greek. The labor school and the 
unity school movements are said to he 
indirect and veiled attacks upon the classics, 
enjoying some vogue during the present 
time of educational confusion. But, the 
classicists say, the pendulum will oscillate 
until it reaches a point between the present 
extremes; to be itself and to get together 
with itself a country must recognize the 
sources that feed its cultural hie. 


Report of Prime Minister's Committee. 


In England this problem has been laid 
wide open by the report of the prime minis- 
ter’s committee on the position of the 
classics in the educational system of the 
United Kingdom. The report is a volumi- 
nous document of more than 300 pages, and 
it deserves careful study by all interested in 
the classics generally. 

Evidently the authorities of the United 
Kingdom have thought that at the present 
time, when every community in Britain is 
called upon to build up its schools under the 
new law, it is well to have regard for all 
sources of enduring cultural valucs. 


FIRE LOSSES GREATER THAN STATE 
TAXES. 


Last year the actual fire waste of Indiana 
amounted to $878,160 more than all the taxes 
paid by our people for the maintenance of 
our State. To be exact, the cutive State 
taxes paid last vear was $9,546,017 and the 
actual properly waste as a result of fire was 
&9,924,177. This is to say nothing oi the 
accidents and deaths resulting from fire. 
When we stop to consider that 85 per cent 
of these fires were due to carelessness, were 
preventable, don’t you agree that this is an 
important subject and that we should all do 
our part in helping to remedy the situa- 
tion?’— Newman T. Miller, State Fire Marshal 
for Indiana. 


MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR FOREIGNERS. 


Courses in Spanish Literature by Mexican 
University Prefessors Whe Show Great 
Personal Interest in Students. 


By Connerivs Ferris, Jr., American 
Consul, Mexico City. 


Two courses of free instruction for for- 
eigners were given by the University of 
Mexico during the summer of 1921. One 
course, given from July 1 to August 15, 
embraced Spanish literature twice a week, 
Spanish language threc times a week, Mex- 
ican history twice a week, art twice a week, 
archxology once a week, reading and inter- 
pretation five times a week, conversation 
five times a week, reading aloud once a 
weck, and Mexican literature twice a week. 
Eight professors of the university faculty 
gave the instruction. Thirty-two women 
and seven men from the United Siates 
attended; nearly all of them were teachers 
trom the southwestern part of the United 
States. A second course, from August 1 to 
September 15, embraced the same subjects, 
except Spanish literature and reading aloud, 
pnt added geography and phonetics. 

It is understood that, the schools from 

which the students came in the United 
| States paid their traveling expenses to the 
Mexican border. The Mexican Govern- 
ment furnished their transportation from 
border points {0 Mexico City. 

The principal inducement to attend these 
summer courses is undoubtedly to study 
Spanish. The students express themselves 
as well pleased with the attention they have 
received and the results of the instruction. 
Tt is expected that similar courses will be 
offered next year and that there will be 4 
larger attendance. This ycar the summer 
school was not made known in time for 
many people in the United States to become 
aware of it, The students cspecially appre- _ 
ciated the facilities offered them to visit 
places of interest in the Valley of Mexico, as 
well as the personal interest shown by the 
members of the faculty in accompanying 
them and instructing them in regard to 
such places. 


First aid to the injured will be the subject 
of classes organized by the American Red 
Cross for employecs of the Post Office De- 
partment. Women postal workers at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will have a class in homme hy- 
gienc and care of the sick, conducted hy the 

. District of Columbia chapter of the Red 
Cross. Other local chapters will cooperate 
with postmasters in formation of similar 
classes. First-aid kits at cost are to he pro- 
| vided at, 91] postal centers. 
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A GENERATION BOWED AT THE ALTAR OF 


MATERIALISM. 


We Have Tended to Make Scholarship Subordinate to Pursuit 
of Money—The Nation Confronts an Educational Crisis— 
Demand for Facilities is Beyond Present Provision—Not a 
Condition for Misgiving—Small-Colleges Should Be En- 
couraged and Maintained—Intimate Association With 
Instructors Impossible in Great Universities. 


By Warren G. Harvdine, President of the United States, 


[From an address at the Colfege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Wats, Oyern, TS), week 


On oceasions such as bring us here to-day, it has been well- 


nigh an immemorial practice to speak of the importance and 
value of education, and to urge upon the young that by prep- | 


Secretary of the Interior, ALBERT B, FALL: Commissioner of Education, JOHN JAMES TIGERT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER, 1921. 


REGULAR COLLEGE CURRICULUM IN EVEN- 
ING SESSIONS. 


Every Degree in Every Course Offered by College of the City 
of New York May be Obtained by Evening Werk—Instruc- 
tion Equal in All Respects to That Given in Day Sessions— 
About Eight Years Required for Complete Course—More 
Than 11,000 Students Attend—Evening High School and 
Professicnal Courses Also Available. 


By FRepertcx B. Ropinson, Dean of the School of Business and 
Civie Adnvinistration and Director of the Evening Session, 
College of the City of New York. 

Evening sessions were established by the College of the City 


of New York in 1909 to enable young men otherwise employed 
during the day to pursue college courses at night. The courses 


erly equipping themselves in the realm of 
scholarship, they will become the inheri- 
tors of both the culture of the past and 
the chief responsibilities of present and 
future. It has seemed to ine that, in 
view of couditions which surround edu- 
eation in our country to-day, we might 
vary that custom, and cousider the re- 
sponsibility of the community at large 
toward its scholars and scholarship. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when a 
college education was looked upon as the 
privilege of him who should be so fortu- 
nate as to attain it; when it represented 
the assurance of place among the intel- 
lectual aristocracy, the satisfactions of 
culture, the gratification of refined tastes, 
and, presumably, a somewhat easier 
mode of life than might be expected by 
the less fortunate persons who had 
failed to attain it. 

How greatly our attitude has changed, 
how different has become the status of 
him who has enjoyed the wider educa- 
tlonal advantages, is suggested by the 
most casual consideration of the present 
position of education as a profession, 
and of the educated man in the comniu- 
nity. A generation of intensified material- 
ism has brought a change that is no less 
than startling. EF was reminded of it 


OBSERVE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION WEEE! 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation, conjointly with the Amer- 
icau Legion, have requested that 
the week of December 4-10 be 
designated as “American Educa- 
tion Week,”’ and that it be so ob- 
served in all the States of the 
Union. The purpose of this week 
is to inform the public of the ac- 
complishments and the needs of 
the public schools and to secure 


the cooperation and support of. 


the public in meeting these needs. 

I am heartily in favor of this 
and I want to urge all school su- 
perintendents and teachers to 
unite in the observance of this 
week, 

At no time in American history 
has it been so necessary as now 
that the people be informed as to 
what the public schools have ac- 
complished and are accomplish- 
ing for American education and 
what they now need to make 
thein most effective. It is a task 
in which all American educators 
can join and I bespeak their 
hearty cooperation in making 


American Education Week a suc- 
cess.—Jino. J. Tiyert, United Statcs 
Commissioner of Education. 


offered were those of the regular Colleg 

of Liberal Arts and Science and led to 
the degrees of B. A. and B.S. The’staff 
Was selected from the regular residence 
staff of the college and work was con- 
ducted every evening of the week from 
8 to 10. At first the trustees of the col- 
lege limited the admission to 200 stu- 
dents and confined the work to the offer- 
ings of the freshman class, with very 
few additional electives. This limitation 
was made because the trustees, like other 
people at that time, regarded evening 
work of straight collegiate character as 
an experiment. 

From the outset, full collegiate credit 
was given for work pursued at night, 
The students were required to meet full 
college entrance requirements, namely 
15 wnits. The course given at night was 
a duplicate of the samme course given 
by day, in hours of attendance, 
work covered, professors conducting the 
course, and examinations. Therefore, 
the same credit was given for the course 
toward a degree. We required for our 
degree at that time 12S credits for 
graduation. We now require 152. Regu- 
lations were made limiting the number 
of credits that a student could take in 
any one term, so that in general it was 


reeently in reading an address of the late Senator George F. 
Hoar on an occasion net unlike this which brings us here. . To 
the commencement assemblage of one of the older colleges he 
spoke of the long-maintained domination of England by the 
aristocratic “ county families.” He pointed out that for centu- 


ries, generation after generation, their peculiar position had 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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expected that a student would cover in eight years of night 
work the 128 eredits which are ordinarily covered by four 
years of day work. At that time the college was legally per- 
mitted to admit only men to its credit courses, 

The number of students increased so that from an enroll- 
ment of 201 in September, 1909, there were 452 in Septem- 
ber, 1911. It then became evident that an evening session of 
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the College of the City of New York 
should minister not only to students 
Wishing to duplicate the liberal courses 
of the day session, but it should 
also nyeet special professional or yvo- 
cational needs. of the community. It 
Was especinily evident that the college 
maintained by the cily should give tech- 
nical training to technical workers of the 
city itself, At that time New York City 
had ‘on its pay roll over 86,000 people. 
seme of these were cngineers, some were 
clerks, some were bacteriologists—indeced 
almost every calling was included in the 
civil-service list. Many of these civil 
servants wished to take certain particu- 
lar courses in the college curriculum but 
they did not mect college entrance re- 
quirements, 


Special Instruction for City Employees. 


ln response to their demands, the col- 
lege adinitted them to regular courses in 
ihe curriculum as “ government special ” 
or nomnatriculated students. 
cials grew in number so that in 1913 
there were 255 of them, while there were 
665 regular students. At this time the 
college organized some special courses to 
wieet their needs, so that these students 
not only made selections from the gen- 
eral offerings, but also drew upon special 
courses which were mostly engineering 
it: character. 

In 1915 the director of the evening 
session was authorized by the trustees to 
orgunize a Division of Vocational Sub- 
jects and Civie Administration, which 
was to parallel the work of the, College 
of Liberal Aris and Science. The char- 
ter of the college was amended so that 
Me institution was authorized to give 
special vocational and professional sub- 
jects to any resident of the city of New 
York,and also to nouresident students 
for fees or otherwise. Our charter re- 
quires us to give regular courses of the 
liberal college to matriculated male stu- 
dents free of charge. This has never 
been altered, but the new amendment 
permitted the college to admit women 
and also male students, not meeting full 
college entranee requirements, to special 
work, and to charge fees for courses out- 
side the liberal curricula. 


Institution Organized into ‘“‘ Schools.” 


The whole evening session, with both 
its liberal and special courses, so grew 
that in 1919 there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 students, and the trustees 
then organized ihe whole institution, 
both day and night, into the following 
schools: The College of Liberal Aris and 
Science, the School of Business and Civic 
Administration, and the School of Tech- 
nelogy. It will be noted that the last two 


schools were developed wholly at night | high schools. It is now possible for a stu- } of 65 teachers has been formed. 


These spe- | 
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and then later combined With day college 
offerings and made into large divisions 
of the institution as a whole. This year 
still another school was organized, 
namely, the School of Education. Every 
course leading to every degree in the in- 
stitution in any and all of the schools is 
available in the evening session, and our 
evening session enrollment at present is 
between 6,000 and 7,000, At last com- 
mencement the evening session conferred 
2 degrees of master of business adminis- 
tration, 1 degree of bachelor of business 
administration, 49 diplomas of graduate 
jin accountancy, 10 certificates of junior 
aecountaney, and 26 liberal degrees 
(GS Xen J, Sky 184 Sh Sills 


Women Received on Equal Terms. 


We alxo justruct women in the evening 
session, the trustees having acted upon 
the new charter provisions two years 
ago. The wonen are entitled to all the 
diplomas and degrees available to. men, 
but we have made an agreement with 
Hunter College iu the city of New York, 
which is the woman's college of the place, 
that degrees earned by women will be con- 
ferred by Hunter and not by the College 
of the City of New York. Of course this 
arrangement does not hold for the tech- 
nical degrees. : 

We have the following cente:. of in- 
struction: The main buildings on Wash- 
ington Heights, Borough of Manhattan, 
where about 2,500 students are in- 
structed; the Commerce TBuilding at 
Twenty-third Street and Lex‘ngton Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, given over chiefly to the 
scliool of business and at which about 
3,000 studenis are instructed, the Mu- 
nicipal Building, opposite the City Hall, 
given over chiefly to the instruction of 
city employees, with about 700 siudents; 
the Brooklyn branch conducted in the 
Boys’ High School building, in which 
there are about 800 students. 

Teachers Attend in the Afternoon, 


The School of Education grew out of 
extension courses for teachers. It draws 
for its curriculum upon the offerings of 
the College of Liberal Arts and other 
schools. Most of the teachers attend in 
the afiernoon. There are about 4,500 in 
atlendanee. This might be regarded as 
part of the general group of courses 
known as “evening courses,’ since they 
are not the regular residence courses of 
the day session of the college. If these 
studenis be added to the other evening 
session students, it will be found that the 
coHege has about 11,500 in all. 

Three years ago we reorganized the 
evening high schools of the city of New, 
York go that they are entirely equivalent, 
for college entrance purposes, to the day 


dent leaving elementary school to go to 
business by day and continue his formal 
education at night, going through high 
school and through college and througli 
a professional school. All of this work 
is of the highest standard, both in 
scholarship and regular administration. 


RURAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 


Young people’s rural associations have 
been formed throughout the rural areas 
of Sweden under the general director- 
ship of the Nation’s foremost educators. 
The associations came into vogue in 1918. 
Their aim is to rouse and encourage in- 
terest in the vocation of the farmer, to 
help young people’to the education and 
training that fits them for this calling, 
and especially to counteract the tendency 
to leave the farm. 

The associations work toward these 
ends by—(1) leading the young people 
to a-more thorough acquaintance with 
their own locality, its past records, and 
present opportunities; (2) providing 
chances for farm experiment among the 
young people; (3) furnishing recreution 
and such amusement and fun as young 
folks require; (4) helping > direct the 
activities of young people so that their 
energy will not be frittered away in 
useless endeavors. 

The associations have no political com- 
plexion. Any persou interested in rural 
life may become a member. Every bey 
and girl of proper conduct ts eligible at 
the age of 13 or over. There is no fee 
except for supporting members. 

The associations award prizes for rural 
activilies adopicd for competition such 
as plowing, soil preparation, gardening, 
cereal production, cte. Their organ is 
the “ Journal for Country Youth.” The 
associations cnjoy a liberal State sub- 
vention —P. H. Pearson. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN ISSUE NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Pupils of the Webb School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently issued a two-page 
paper called The News Teller. 31 was ¢ 
school project, worked out by the entire 
school, each grade contributing to its suc- 
cess. The copy on schovl activities, the 
typeselling, and prinling were all done 
by the members of the school community, 
under the leadership of the principal, 
Miss Bell, who has had charge of the 
school since its organization 21 years ago. 


—_— 


To raise the slandard of school dra- 
matics in California, a dramatic league 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


“An Englishman in the United States 
envies the universal recognition of edu- 


cation as desirable.” This is the declara- 
tion of Prof. Graham Wailas, of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, in his new 
book, “Our Social Heritage.’ Among 
other evidences of such recognition, Pro- 
fessor Wallas cites the large attendance 
at American universities. 

To these evidences may well be added 
the enrollment figures of summer schools 
in American colleges and universities, 
figures which reveal the aspirations and 
the activities of the secondary school- 
teacher’ of the country, for it is they 
who constitute the overwhelming major- 
its of swnmer-school students. There 
ean hardly be a sounder token of the 
“recognition of education as desirable” 
or a more hopeful augury of better in- 
tellectual standards in American second- 
ary schools of to-morrow. 


Attendance Reaches Colossal Proportions. 


The colossal proportions of suwmmer- 
school attendance are shown in the sta- 
tistics herewith, which represcnt replies 
from an inquiry as to 1921 and 1920 
summer entollment addressed to every 
university, college, normal college, and 
normal school in the United States. 
Table 1 presents the results compactly. 

There were 410 institutions which re- 
perted having summer schools in 1921, 
with a total of 253,111 students; a gain 
ot 62,105 students, or about 32 per cent 
over 1920. 


In 241 Universities and Colleges. 


Of these inStitutions 241 were uni- 
versities and degree-granting colleges. 
Their 1921 summer enrollment was 148,- 
154, as compared with 111,617 in 1920. 
The gain of 31,537 is 28 per cent. 

Table 2 shows the 1921 and 1920 fig- 
ures of 96 universities and colleges hav- 
ing the largest summer school enroll- 
ments. Columbia University is far in 
the lead numerically, with more stu- 
dents than the combined totals of the 
next two highest. The University of 
California (which had the largest en- 
rollment of full-time regular: students 
in the academic year of 1920-21) wags 
fourth in summer school enrollment 
last stunmer. 

Analysis discloses that the first 100 
largest university and college summer 
hools have about 84 per cent of the 


- SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, COLLEGES, AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By Raymonp Watters, Dean of Sicarthmore College. D 


total enrollment of the 241 group; also 
that the 15 largest have 45 per cent of 
the total of the 100 largest group and 38 
per cent of the entire group of 2441. 

. The largest numerical gain of 1921 
over 1920 was that of Columbia Uni- 
versity Sunmmer School, which increased 
by 2,029 students, or 20 per cent. The 
greatest percentage increase, nearly 100 
per cent, was made by Iowa State Col- 
lege, which had 1,019 more students 
than a year ago. 


Comparison with Five Years Ago. 


During the war years, 1917 and 1918, 
there was a pronounced drop in sumier- 
school enrollment throughout the coun- 
try, as there was in regular university 
and college registration. There is inter- 
est in making a comparison with the 
prewar year, the summer of 1916. School 
and Seciety figures are available for 20 
large institutions in that year. The suin- 
mer-school totals for these 20 universi- 
ties and colleges five years ago were 
87,832, as compared with 56,735 for the 
same institutions in 1921. The difference 
of 18,903 students is practically 50 per 
cent. 


~ 


Normal Colleges and Schools. 


There were 47 institutions termed 
Wormal colleges and 122 defined as 
normal schools in the list of institutions 
reporting. he 20 largest normal col- 
leges are listed in Table 3. The total of 
the 47 normal colleges shows an increase 
of 11,860, or about 80 per cent, in last 
summer's enrollment as compared with 
that of 1920. P 

The gain in a year of the 122 nurmal 
schools reporting was 18,708, or about 47 
per cent. : 


Tapte 1.—Sunmmnicr sehool enrollment in 


American universities, colleges, and 
normal schools. 

Group. Year. ane on 

LE ae 

410 inslitutions............++- win, | 2 

241 universities and colleges. . ye) H’617 i 28 

100 large universities.......... ia 08 oe } 26 

SG MMMTEYSItICSe sees e-< saree | ba or see i} 50 

47 normal colleges...-.....--- tis 30°28 i 30 

bee nrooalischools......<..< ... +. {iso0 40° 103 } 47 


5. 


Tarte 2.—First 100 universities and col- 
leyes in order of enrollment, 


1921 1920 


1. Columbia Wiieensits eee eee 11,809 9,780 
2. University of Chicago. .....---.-- 


3. University of Wisconsin.......... 4,547 3,578 
4, University of California. ......... 4,430 4,009 
5. College of City of New York...... 3,300 2,780 
6. University of Colorado..........- 3, 264 2,181 
7. University of Michigan.....---.-- 2,815 2,194 
8. Copnell University. .oe-----+--< 2,739 2.124 
9. University of Minnesota.....-...- 2,687 2,025 
10) University Of TeNasee...-.--s ee * 2,584 1,935 
11. Towa State College.........------- 2,107 1,C88 
12s New York Universe. ees 2,076 1,755 
13. Ohio University ......-.--..--+-- 2,043} 2,163 
1 erward Uiiversiiyc.- eee 2,022 1,729 
15) University olllmoms cere ererrr 1,958 1,281 
16. University of Washington 9 1,664 
17. Pennsylvania tate College...+.. 1,346 
18. University of Pennsylvama 935 
19. State University of lowa 1,42) 
20. Indiana Universily.........--.+.- 1,479 
21. University of Oklahoma 1,660 1,306 
22. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
NOOR Ys. sc. -. sere epee eee alot 1,599 1,401 
23. University of Nebraska..........- 1,589 1,096 
24. Ohio State University.........-.- 1,543 1,434 
25. A.and M. College of Texas....... 1, 500 Lane 
26. University of Pittsburgh......... 1,392 824 
27. University of Utah...........--.- 1,330 1,280 
28. George Washington University...j 1,318 1,053 
29. University of Kamsas........-.... 1,276 924 
30. Valparaiso University. 1,257 1,873 
31. University of Missourl....--+-.... S34 
32. Leland Stanford University...... 1,134 685- 
33. University of Georgia.--.-.--...- a7 1,066 
34. University of North Carolina..... 1,090 1,134 
35. West Virginia University........ 1,049 651 
36. Oregon State Agricultural College. 1,023 489 
37.'Temple University. ....-.- Saeed 1,000 373 
38. University of Southern Califor 998 828 
39. Johns Hopkins University...--.. 949 442, 
40. University of Cincinnati...-...... 934 748 
41, North Carolina State College for 
Women....... Be ssoucctonat 903 671 
42, University of Tennessce........-. R08 oe 
43. A. and M. College of Oklahoma... 841 660 
44, Louisiana State University....... 819 585 
45. Kansas State AgriculturaiCollege. 817 604 
46. De Pauw University. ..... eacceee 790 550 
47, University of Ploridae.: 2... 789 728 
48) Miami University. ..-0. 2-7 763 734 
49, Fordham University.........- aa 750 400 
50. Baylor University.........-. aa 718 640 
51, Syracuse University. ..7.. as Ms 610 
52. Boston Uniwersity...--.-..- 2 673 558 
53. Hunter College=sanss-- se 650 538 
54, Rutgers College.......... : 625 559 
55. University of Notre Dam 621 461 
56. Colorado Agricultural Colleg r 602 375 
Bie Elo batt CONG ZO. nearer ener 600 450 
5S, Muskingum College.....-........ 598 361 
59, College of William and Mary..... 595 292 
GO. Drake University 22.0... ..220e 583 563 
61. Loyola University (La.).. ue 581 575 
62. Creighton University..... 581 571 
63. Marshall College.......... 570 373 
64. Loyola University (II.).. ae 560 840 
65. University of Denver..... Aen 560 418 
66. University of Arkansas. ac 555 508 
67, University of Vermont........... 552 442 
68. Florida State College for Women. 539 425 
69. Northwestern University......... 538 412 
70. Baylor Female College..... x 534 404 
71. University of Porto Rieo... 525 800 
72, University of Mentana..... 518 379 


74, Mississippi Coilege for W 502 237 
75. Canisius Colleze........ 495 433 
76. Union University 490 332 
77, Phillips University 482 437 
78. Wittenburg College......... 480 4iL 
79. Utah Agricultural College........ 474 332 
80. Shaw University........... B66 470 260 
81. University of Wyoming.......... 467 epee 
82. Carnegic Institute of Teehnolog#. 450 511 
83. Duquesne University ............ 443 230 
84. Catholic Sisters College... = 415 375 
85. Catho‘ic University...... 400 350 
86. Howard Payne College... 400 2015 
87. Cumberland University... SOM) Sener 
&8. Ohio Northern University........ 390 3 
89. University of North Dakota...... 381 246 
90. Michigan Agricultural College. ... 380 Q7t 
9]. University of Maryland.......... 380 208 
92. Middlebury College............... 37 293 
93. Our Lady of the Lake......... BA GiB scocec 5 
91, University of Cmaha.......... wae 350 250 
95. Dakota Weslyan University... 344 213 
96. St. Xavier College.......... 50 334 | 273 
97, University of Rochester..... BYE bacacoos 5 
98. Howard College (Alabama) ..... 325 185 
99. Georgia Seliool of Technology... 322 273 
100. Nebraska Wesleyan University. 315 204 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
NEEDS MONEY. 


Good Work is Done Notwithstanding 
Disadvantages -—— Report of Survey 
Under Direction of Commissioner of 
Education. 


Proper financial provision as the first 
step for the improvement ot higher edu- 
cation in Arkangas is recommended by 
the coeminission which has niade a survey 
of the University of Arkansas under the 
direction of the United States Commis- 
sioner ot liducation. This survey was 
undertaken at the request ef tle State 
legislature. Thorough overhauling of the 
entire taxation system of the State is 
necessary betore the State’s educational 
system can receive the necessary funds, 
the report goes on to say. <A severance 
tax on natural resources, such as that 
levied in Louisiana, would give the people 
of the State the benefit of its wealth in 
timber, oil, minerals, and coal, without 
any increase in the general property tax, 
according to the survey. 

The four district agricultural schools, 
the normal school, and the university 
should cooperate, with the idea of avoid- 
ing duplication of work and ot agreeing 
on budgets. With regard to the univer- 
sity buildings, the commission belteve 
that ile present buildings should be re- 
garded only as a temporary makeshift 
until adequate buildings can be erected 
and that a progressive program of finan- 
cial support should be adopted so that the 
necessary buildings can be constructed 
as carly as possible. 


Should Meet Association’s Requirements. 


The reputation of the University of 
Arkansas for doing good work has spread. 
amoung the graduate schools of the coun- 
try and reeent graduates are accorded 
full, or practically full, standing at those 
institutions ; but because conditioned stu- 
dents and graduates of unaccredited high 
schools are admitted to regular standing 
in the freshman year, the university does 
not meet the requirements of the South- 
erm Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, in whose territory it is 
included, For the sake of its reputation 
in the educational world, the university 
should seek to mect the requirements of 
this association. Revision of courses of 
study ig suggested with a view to eliim- 
initing those which enroll very few stu- 
dents. Courses in preparation for citi- 
venship are needed. 


The college of agriculture needs a 
niodern building and adequate cquip- 


ment, but first it needs several times the 


Rs 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 


present number of students. The fact 
that in the 11 years from 1910 to 1920 
only 48 students were graduated from 
this division shows that an agricultural 
awakening is necessary. Of the agri- 
cultural workers in the State, few come 
from the University of Arkansas. Only 
11 of the 48 teaehers of vocational agri- 
culture in the secondary schools of the 
State come from the uniyersity, and only 
5 of the 47 white county agents. The 
rest come from institutions outside the 
State. 


More Experimental Farms Desirable. 


The one bright spot in the equipment 
of the college is its experimental farms. 


| More experimental farms and the estab- 


lishment of short courses would take 
the work of the college of far greater 
value to the people of the State. Greater 
appropriations for the experinient sta- 
tion already existing are necessary. 

Engineering needs of Arkansas should 
be given special attention in the college 
of engineering. A proper plan of de- 
velopment for the realization of a high- 
class college of engineering, including 
the study of these special needs of the 
State, with a 4-year course in agricul 
tural engineering, would provide for 500 
students and would require about $300,- 
000 to be appropriated in the coming 10 
years. Short courses in engineering 
give at various points throughout tlie 
State would be of great benefit to per- 
sons engaged in the mechanical trades 
and industries. 

The college of education should cease 
attempting to be both normal school and 
college, according to the commission, and 
should abandon the two and three year 
courses for elementary teachers, devot- 
ing its attention to the preparation of 
teachers of science, vocational agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, and home 
econoniics, and to the professional prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers. 


Should Not Attempt Full Medical Course. 


The first two years of the medical 
course need to be placed on a strong foot- 
ing before the development of the last 
two years is attempted. Setting up the 
full course should be postponed until 
adequate faculty, buildings, equipment, 
and clinical faculties have been secured. 

Besides being unfortunate in health 
conditions the present location of the 
agricultural, mechanical, and normal 
school for colored persons is lacking in 
facilities for the teaching of agriculture, 
which the commission believes will be 
for some years the most important type 
of instruction for the colored race. It 
would be unwise to erect new buildings 
on the present site. 


'.The course is designed to give a compre- 


The material wealth of Arkansas, the 
intelligence us. in the solution of her 
social problems, and the degree to which 
her citizens are refined and cultured, all 
depend upon the extent to which the State 
is willing to invest in education, includ- 
ing higher education, concludes the sur- 
vey. The commission considers that the 
university has been fulfilling these func- 
tions remarkably well, considering the 
meager financial support it has had in the 
past. 

During the past 10 years, in the face of 
many difficulties, a home economics de- 7 
partment has been created, extension in 
agriculture and home economics as well 
as in other fields organized; standards of 
university work raised to those demanded 
by the great graduate schools of the 
country; a large and growing summer 
school built up; and better organization 
within the university effected. With the 
expansion of the tndustrial activities 
of the State, its wealth is expected to in- 
crease and at the same time its ability to 
invest greater funds in higher education. 


TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF 


BLIND. 


Education of the blind is the subject of 
4 course in the graduate school of education, 
Harvard University, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the division of the blind of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
and the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 


THE 


hensive survey of work with the blind and 
the semisighted in a short time. It will 
emphasize the problems which arise in 
teaching the blind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 
(Continued fron page 51.) 


VTapie 3.—Tiwenty normal colleges. 


SO — 


1921 1920 
1. Kent (Ohio) State NormalCollege_| 3, 620 2,601 
2. Illinois State Norma] University.| 2,915] 2,517 
3. North Texas State Normal College 5. 736 2, 690 
4, Iowa State Teachers College...... 2, 721 2, 281 
5. Kansas State Manual Training ’ 
Nonna] College). (2. es 2,504 1,830 
6. Michigan State Normal College..| 2347 | 12705 = 
7. George Peabody College “for” ? 
Teaehers....0as «cape se eee 2,069 1, 602 
8. Southwest Texas State Normal..| 1,930 1, 217 
9. Central State (Okla.) eachers 
CONGR. ..0..ngan eee 1,908 1,861 
10, State Normal! College (Ohio)...... 1 574 1,870 
11. Harris Teaehers College (Mo.)....| 1,500 Tit 
12. Central Missouri State Teachers 
Cdllege=:. - Wena... --ceeee eee 1,497 1,198 
13. Southeastern State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege: (Ok 8.) cic o soci eer 1, 442 1,027 
14. New Mexieo Normal University..| 1,431 1, 037 
15. West Texas State NormalCollege.| 1,336 912 
1G. State Teachers College (Mo.)..... 1, 303 1, 166 
17. Detroit Teachers College.......... 1, 205 505 


18.8 Seu tnenct Missouri Teachers Col- 
EP Oio ccwicaaosbeeken.. eee 

19. StateNormalCollege, Universily 
of Montina...:. 0-5. see = eee 

20. Southern Illinois State Normal 
Unilv ersity: <.2s..:..0cs seen 
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’ — ~~ : nent buildings, and numerous other 
MENT VOCATIONAL UNIVERSITY FOR VETERANS. advantages. 


Trades, Not Professions, Contemplated. 


I should plan to teach carpentry, brick- 
laying, plumbing and heating, sheet metal 
work, conerete work, painting, gas fitting, 
electrical work, automobile mechanics, 
engraving, printing, bookbinding, and 
— other vocational work as might be de- 

By CHarres R. Forers, Director, United States Veterans’ Bureau. cided upon from time to time. It is not 
the infention to teach the professions of 
medicine, law, dentistry, etc., nor is it 
contemplated to take trainees from ac- 


osal to Develop a Great Industrial School at Camp Sherman to Replace 
sontract Training—Professional Education Not Included in Plan—Com- 
munity Life and Welfare Work to Be Emphasized. 


report to the President on vocational training of the veterans of the World War.] 


upon a personal investigation | an active and sympathetic contact with | C’edited universities where their work 
fter consultation with experts in | the soldier, to the end that he will be | has been started. 

nal rehabilitation, I am fully con- elusely followed through his course of I would pian to build up a community 
d that the procedure and methods | training and assisted to some form of | life around the Government vocational 
ued by the Government in its voca- | gainful oceupation—an occupation for | center that would foster the highest type 


al rehabilitation work are not basicly | which he has been trained by a grateful | 0fAmericanism, The environments would 
Government be wholesome. The lodging and boarding 


facilities would be the best that the Goy- 
ernment could offer and would be pro- 
ibled soldiers and sailors are not The cure for the misdirected effort on | yided at a cost less than trainees are now 
trained for pursuits that will fit | the part of disabled soldiers taking voca- | paying to private concerns. 
r a life of usefulness—they will | tional training, the system to insure that 
ured to their respective communi- | a person taking the training will be re- 
tle assisted by the Government, | habilitated and become an asset to the If my recommendation for the transfer 
tuken occasion to look into the | country, to insure the constant and per- | of Camp Sherman to the Veterans’ Bu- 
: of training offered and the type | sonal contact necessary to produce the reau is approved I shall immedsliatety 
10ols offering such training. I have | best results can be accomplished by the | appoint a superintendent and the neces- 
re reed the number of courses offered by | establishment of a Government vocational | gary staff to put the reservation in readi- 
ndence schools for subjects which | wniversity. mess to receive the first detachment of 
ye and daily contaet with the The Government by establishing such | trainees. Within 90 days after the prop- 
ean produce satisfactory resnlts. | a center for training could exercise a | erty is turned over to the Veterans’ Bu- 
1oted with grave apprehension the | beneficial control over the trainees’ physi- | reau I shall be prepared io receive the 
ts selected which, if studied with | cal and moral welfare. Many disabled | first trainees. The first type of trainees 
t diligence, would not return | persons ndw taking training need studied | will be that of workers, who will begin 
lier to the community as an asset | «und beneficial attention to their physical | the wrecking of the buildings that are 
self-supporting citizen. T have | well being. Calisthenics and other forms | not necessary, taking the material from 
d that thousands of persons are | of light exercise could be given these | them for the construction of permanent 
training for which the Govyern- | disabled persons to build up their bodies | bungalows. At the same time the howsin——_ 
and make them strong again. Their_| development is going on the present build- 
moral welfare could be looked atthl ings can be put in readiness for teaching 
chaplains could be assigned, and _ sites shop work. This would require very 
e further noted with concern that | could be selected where community life | little expenditure, the principal sums 
mbers of trainees change their and environment would be conducive to | being necessary for installation of win- 
f study during short intervals. | high ideals. dows and of machinery. All the ma- 
inite and well-defined course of Camp Sherman Meets All the Requirements. chinery proper is available at Camp Sier- 
pped out for them; more often man and other camps throughout the 
re made because of the unsatis- country. 
type of training received. 
practical results of vocational train- 
far have been most discourag- 
shall soon witness the third 
of the signing of the armis- 
igs have taken vocational 
mily 5,000 out of the total 


Present Training Not Effective. Government Vocational University the Remedy. 


Training May Begin in Three Months, 


It is urgently requested that Camp 
Sherman be made available for the pur- 
pose of establishing such a Government 
training center. I believe that Camp 
Sherman meets all the requirements for 
the seat of such an institution. “More 
than 2,000 acres of land are available 
for agriculture, horticulture, and poultry 
raising. Splendid buildings are ready 
whieh may be used as trade shops. There 
is a modern and up-to-date laundry, 


PRIZE FOR TEXTBOOK ON MORALITY. 


The German ‘‘Monist Association” has 


organized a competition by offering a prize 
of 10,000 marks for a texthook In nonsec- 
tarian moral instruction based on scientifie 
principles. The hook is intended to assist 
the teacher to give moral instruction to 


Required. cold-storage plant, ice plant, machine | young people without the aid of formal 
ymy mind, must | shop, hospital equipment, transportation | religion. 
+ 


The Monist Association was founded in 
1906 by the famous scientist Hacckel. It 
works for unified philosophy of live J ased 
on science. At present it 18 under the 
leadership of Dr. Ostwald. 


n vermment animals, vehicles, tools, hardware, luim- 
or non- | ber, fire-fighting apparatus, paved high- 
should | ways, sewerage, splendid water system, 
such | steam and electrical railway trauspor- 
1 tation through the reservation, perma- 
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GOVERNOR GIVES EDUCA- 
TION FIRST PLACE. 


- 


Legislation Procured for Council of 

Education, Higher Standards, In- 
creased Salaries, Americanization, 
Elimination of flliteracy. 


® 


By Witiias C. Sprout, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 


Believing with James Russell Lowell 


that “It was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free Republic of America was practi- 
cally settled,” we gave education first 
consideration in our message to the joint 
session of the General Assentbly on Jan- 
uary 18, 1921. 


Council Supersedes Board of Education. 


Among the important recommenda- 
tions was the creation of the State 
council of education which should super- 
sede the present State board of educa- 
tion and the college and nniversity coun- 
cil: the elimination of the several thou- 
sand unqualified teachers from the public 
school system; a more complete use of 
the State normal schools with adequate 
support therefor; an extension of the 
school term and the strengthening of 
coinpulsory attendance laws, particu- 
larly with a view of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity in fourth class dis- 
tricts; increased State aid for public 
education. 

The answer of the legislature to these 
recommendations was full and complete. 
A State council of education was estab- 
lished consisting of nine ntembers who 
are intended to be men and women of 
large business and professional attain- 
ments. The superintendents of public in- 
struction is the executive officer and 
president of this council. ‘This action 
will coordinate the educational interests 
of the State and give effective leader- 
ship to education throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 


Adequate Salaries Will Eliminate Incompetence, 


The elimination of unqualitied teachers 
is to be accomplished by the payment of 
adequate salaries and the requirement 
of suitable academic and _ professional 
training. 
person may be employed in any school in 
the Commonwealth who does not show 
graduation from an approved college or 
university, or a State normal school or 
who does not furnish evidence of equiva- 
lent education. The law further pro- 


After September 1, 1927, no | 


vides for gradual increases in compen- 
sation as teachers become more pro- 
ficient. 


Increased Revenues and Enlarged Powers. 


Various measures have been approved 
relating to the finances of public schools, 
providing for increased revenues for 
school districts and increased revenues 
for education generally, as well as en- 
larging the powers of local school 
boards. 

While Americanization and the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy has been given great 
prominence in recent years, the need 
therefor lias been constantly increasing 
during the last half century, and such 
work should become an integral part of 
the educational program of the Com- 
monwealtlh. Years ago Robert C. Win- 
throp said: 

“Slavery is but half abolished, enranci- 
pation is but half completed, while mil- 
lions of freemen with votes in their 
hands are left without education. Jus- 
tice to them, the welfare of the States 
in which they live, the safety of the 
whole Republic, the dignity of the elec- 
tive franchise, all alike demand that the 
still remaining bonds of ignorance shall 
be unclosed and broken, and the minds 
as well as the bodies of the emancipated 
go free.” 


For Elimination of Adult Illiteracy. 


This statement was never more true 
than now. -Concerning illiterates of this 
State, we said in our last mesage to the 
legislature : 

“They will not be able to make their 
greatest contribution to American life 
or realize its complete advantages until 
they have acquired the ability to trans- 
act their own private affairs and to 
make kuown their desires and needs in 
English—the common language of the 
country. I recommend, therefore, that 
an effective state-wide program for the 
elimination of adult illiteracy be inaug- 
urated without delay by establishing a 
bureau for that purpose in the depart- 
ment of public instruction.” 


Americanization Bureau Established. 


We are glad to say that this recom- 
mendation has been carried out in the 


letter and spirit and that not only is the’ 


Americanization bureau established in 
the department of public instruction, but 
funds have been provided for its effec- 
tive operation. ; 

The executive of a great Comumon- 
wealth has no more intportant obliga- 
tion resting upon him than to further in 
every possible way its educational inter- 
esis.— Public School News, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


PUPILS MAKE AND ENFORCE 
“ce LAWS.” 


Municipal Government Organized in 
Brooklyn School—Health Department 
Requires Children to Brush Teeth and 
Keep Clean. 


call 


Pupils make the laws and enforce 
them in Public School 87, Brooklyn, 
where each class from the fourth grade 
to the sixth is organized as a municipal 
government. The machinery of city gov- 
ernment is followed by the young citi- 
zens, and each class has its mayor, city 
council, city judge, health department, 
and street-cleaning department. The 
council meets in school hours and passes 
its ordinances. The teacher is present 
at the meetings, but she enters into the 
discussion only at the reauest’ of the 
council members. The signature of the 
teacher is necessary, however, to make 
ao law yalid. Enforcement is in the 
hands of the pupils, and the city judge 
holds court once a week, Puble opinion 
usually helps to enforee the laws with- 
out exacting penalties, but sometimes a 
transgressor must stay after school. A 
first offense imay be condoned, but a suc- 
cession of charges or a serious offense 
may result in loss of citizenship. 

Some classes write health rules into 
their laws, and many a pupil who used 
to brush his teeth only when his mother 
reminded and urged him now does it 
regularly in obedience to class law. The 
health department takes care of such 
inatters, and inspects each pupil daily to 
see that every citizen comes to school 
with clean hands, face, blouse, and hand- 
kerchief, and neat appearance in general. 
Inspection of textbooks to see that they 
are well cared for and covered is also 
inade by the health department. 

The. street-cleaning department is re- 
sponsible for keeping papers off the floor. 
When the class goes home in the after- 
noon, the health department sees that no 
scraps are left in the desks and that all 
seats are turned up, instead of leaving 
this work to the janitor. This is done 
throughout the school, so that the work 
of cleaning the building is considerably 
lessened. Entrances, halls, and stair- 
ways are looked after by one city each 
month, 


Subprimary work has been inaugurated 
in Cheshire, Conn, Each year more than 
80 children enter the first grade, and of 
this number from 20 to 30 are usually 
found to be immature. Selected kinder- 
garten subjects, together with some first- 
grade work, make up the course of study. 
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National safety contests for grammar- 
schoo] pupils and for grammar-school 
teachers lave been announced by the 
Highway and Highway Transport Edu- 
cation Committee, and the announcement 
lias met with. an enthusiastic response. 

State, city, and county superintcndeuts 
of schools have replied with letters of 
encouragement and commendation, and 
many of them have made suggestions for 
special safety campaigns. 

In addition, mother’s clubs, civic clubs, 
and kindred organizations have requested 
permission to assist in the “ conservation 
of ehildren’s lives” campaign. ‘The 
phrase “ conservation of children’s lives” 
is not a misnomer. The North American 
Review is authority for the stateinent 
that 91,000 persons were killed on the 
publie streets and roads of the United 
States during the 19 months the United 
States was at war, a period during which 
only about 48,000 men were killed in 
battle or died of wounds. Of the 91,000 
pergons killed, chiefly by motor vehicles, 
25,000 were school children. 3 

Inculeation of Principles Prevents Accident. 


Those sponsoring the contests believe 
that no pupil who carefully studies traffic 
rules and principles will be the victim 
of a motor accident, so firmly will the 
training be impressed upon the youthful 
nind. 

Members of the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Committee at- 
tach particular importance to the contest 


“among grammar-school teachers who are 


invited to submit lessons teaching chil- 
dren safe behavior on the highways. 
Out of these lessons it is hoped may 
come certain constructive suggestions 
that may be utilized luter in the class- 
rooms of the country in teaching chil- 
dren how to conduct themselves in the 
mazes of traffic in metropolitan cities 
and on the public highways. The best 
of these lessons will be made available 
to teachers. 


All Grammar-School Pupils Eligible. 


Rules of the contest are simple. Any 
pupil of grammar-school grade who is 
14 years old or under may compete. 


—— 


CAMPAIGN FOR THE CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN’S 
LIVES. . : 


Valuable Prizes Offered for Essays and for Lessons on Safety—Teachers 
and Pupils Eligible. 


By STEPHEN JAMES. 


Each essay shall be about 500 words in 
length, and shall be on the subject “‘ How 
I Can Make the Highways More Safe.” 
Drawings, photographs, or pictures 
clipped from newspapers or magazines 
may be used as illustrations. Finally, all 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
school principal on or before Deceiiber 
10, 1921. 


Lessons May Take Any Practical Form. 


In the teachers’ contest the rules are 
similar. Any grammar-school teacher in 
the United States or territorial posses- 
sions may compete. The lessons may 
take the form of a lecture, recitation, 
game, or drama, and may be used as an 
integral part ot any classroom lesson. 
Contributions must be in the hands of 
the principal or superintendent by De- 
cember 10, 1921. 

It is not desired that the prizes offered 
be stressed. The prizes are given, not for 
their intrlusic value, but as an incentive 
to pupils and teachers to participate. 
Three national prizes and 450 State 
prizes will be given pupils, and only the 
prize winners in the States will be cligi- 
ble for the national prizes. The tirst 
prize in each State will be a gold medal 
and $15 in cash, and the first national 
prize will be a gold watch and a trip to 
Washington, 

Tor the teachers only three uational 
prizes are offered, the first being $500 in 
cxsh and a trip to Washington with all 
the attendant expenses. 


Local Committees Make First Selections. 


After the essays and lessons have been 
submitted, the best from each county and 
city will be chosen and sent to the re- 
spective State committees, usnally in 
care of the State superintendent of 
schools. The State committees will 
choose the best essays and best lessons 
and forward them to the Highway. Trans- 
port Committee, which will arrange for 
competent persons to make the National 
awards. The State committees will 
make the award of the State honors. 
Children’s prizes for the various States 
are prorated on a basis of elementary 
school enrollment, 


An inquiry to the committee will bring 
an immediate response with complete 
details. 

The committee consists of Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads; Col. I. U. Boggs, who repre- 
sents the War Departinent; Roy OD. 
Chapin, who represents the National 
Automobile Chainber of Commerce; Dean 
I’, L. Bishop, otf the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who represents the Society for the 
Promotion of Mngineering Edueintion: 
Harvey S. Virestone, representing the 
Rubber Association of America: and 
W. S. Keller, the representative of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Dr, Johu J. Tigert, Commis- 
sioner ot Education, is chairman, and 
Prof. C. J. Tilden, who oceupies the chair 
of Applied Engineering Mechanics, Yale 
University, is director. 

The chief function of the committee is 
the preparation «and dissemination of 
authentic data and information on high- 
ways and highway transport for use in 
colleges and universities. 


LOANS TO NORMAL-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. 


The Board of Education of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1921, will loan money to students 
who possess the necessary acndemic 
standing for admission and require 
financial assistance to enable them to 
complete the norninal-school courses. 

The maximum amount loaned to auy 
student will be $400, which will be ad- 
vaneed at the rate of $50 per month dur- 
lng eight months, beginning September: 
15 in each year. ; 

The toan will be repayable over three 
years (half-yearly) with interest. the 
first payment to be made six months 
after graduation. ~ 

A condition will be imposed upon these 
who take advantage of the loan, that they 
agree to teach in New Brunswick for 
three years and until tie loan is repaid.— 
G. C. Woodteard, American Consul, 
Campbelliow, N. B: 


Pupils who are inentally normal but 
have fallen behind their regular grades 
for various reasons ure assigned to a 
special room in one of the Denver elemen- 
tary schools. Sueh a pupil remains in 
the special room for half of the school 
day, and the special teacher gives him 
individual attention in the subjects’ that 
he finds most difficult. The easier sub- 
Jeets of the grade he takes with the regu- 
lar class. Mach pupil is allowed to do as 
much work as he can. to help him ad- 
vance through the grades. 
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NOVENBER, 1921. 
AN AMERICAN SHRINE AT BEL- 
LEAU WOOD. 


Iivery real American is proud of Bel- 
leau Wood, where the Ameviean dough- 
boy and the marines turned back the 
great German drive in the summer of 
1918. <A proposal lias been made to erect 
an all-American shrine in honor of 2,000 
heroie lads who fell at Belleau and in 
the Chateau Thiery drive. This move- 
uient las been approved by President 
Harding, Viee President Coolidge, Scere- 
tary Weeks, and others. Marshal Foch 
is the honorary chairman for France. 

Theve is nothing in Europe with all of 
its wonderful monuments creeted to 
human saerifice and heroism which stirs 
me more than the monument to the great 
Marquis Lafayette erected by the Ameri- 
cau school children, standing in front of 
the Louvre. Jt has oceurred to me that 
if would be an eminently fitting thing if 
every American sehool ehild might be 
given the oppoxtunity on Armistiee Day, 
November 11, which marks the opening 
of the International Gonfevence for Limi- 
tation of Armaments, to put one penny 
into this great memorial to be erected at 
Belleau. I do not think that anyone 
ought to be asked to give even a penny 
who does not care to do so, but I do feel 
that practically all of our ehildren will 
be giad to have a part in this enterprise. 

The monument is to cost $300,000 and 
will be erected at the point where the 
Ancricans first met the Germans. The 
subseriptions will pass through the hands 
ot Government officials and they will be 
earefully audited. Al] expense in organ- 
izing and raising the fund will be borne 
by private individuais. Here is, I be- 
lieve, a splendid opportunity for us to 
participate in a legitimate national 
project. Remittances should be made to 
the Bellcau Wood Memorial Association, 
220 Milly Building, Washington, D. C.— 
Jno, J. Tigert. 


‘children and 


ROTARIANS STIMULATE HIGH 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Rotary Clubs are helping to interest 
their parents in high 
school. In Harrisburg, Pa., a committee 
investigates every case where a boy 
graduates from the junior high school 
and fails to enroll at the high school. 
Members of this comittce interview the 
parents as well as the boy to find out the 
eause of his leaving school. If the boy 
really wishes to continue school, but 
leaves to help support the family, tle 
Rotarians do everything they can to 
place the boy in a position at which he 
can work after school and on Satur- 
days. Some parents want their boy to 
go to work at an early age as they did. 
The comittee tries to show such par- 
ents the money value ot an education. 

In MeAllen, Tex., the Rotary Club 
“adopts” the last grade in the elemen- 
tary school and makes a personal survey 
to find eaclt pupil’s intention as to en- 
tering high school. When a child has 
not yet decided, the elub makes an cf- 
fort to interest him in continuing his 
edueation. The whole class, one by one, 
is the guest of some Rotarian every 
week at luncheon. The graduating class 
and the business men give a joint pro- 
gram, Onee each week a different club 
member gives a vocational talk, in which 
the speaker deseribes his own vocation, 
pointing out its advantages and disad- 
vantages, its compensation in money and 
in other returns, and other facts which 
will enable the boys to decide whether 
to enter that vocation or not, 


CLEVELAND REVIVAL OF CLASSI- 
CAL STUDY. 

Preparation for the elassical course in 
eollege will be emphasized by a new 
“elassical high sehool” of Cleveland. 
One ot the present academie high schools 
will be converted to this special end. It 
is possible that the new sehool will bring 
the study of Greek back into the eurricu- 
lum, from whieh it was dropped a num- 
ber of years ago. According to Charles 
H. Lake, assistant superintendent in 
charge of senior high schools, the number 
of pupils desiring elassical training, al- 
though a minority, is large enough to 
justify the setting up of a strictly classi- 
cal eourse in one high school. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
ART WORK. 


Japanese children lhve sent to Cleve- 
land sehools-an exhibition of the art 
work done in the schools of Tokio and 
Yokohania, and the Cleveland schools in 
acknowledgment of this have sent an 


exhibition of the art work of 
boys and girls. More Cleveland | 
electing art courses than ever 


THREE YEARS WITHOUT S 
EXAMINATIONS. 


No examinations will be held in 
schools of Geneva, Switzerland, d 
the coming three years. This conc 
was reached by the authorities of tl 


Geneve, and the pupils are highly grati- 
fied. The-feeling of relief has alr 
had a happy effect on the minds a 
bodies of the children, according to t 
Schweitzer Lehrerzeitung. If the Y 
ment proves successful examinations 1 
be permanently abolished. 


TEACHING SAFETY ON THE 
HIGHWAYS. 


The loss of life of school chil- 
dren on our highways has reached 
such proportions that it now 
competes with fire as our great 
national danger. This tragic 

i velopment which has followed the 
almost universal use of the motor 
vehicle for business and for plea’ 
ure lays a responsibility on te 
ers as well as pupils for the y 
tection of life. ; 

Thousands of school children 
are injured or killed every year 
because of carelessness or lack of 
knowledge of the rules of the road. 
The work of educators in cities 
like Detroit, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis shows that accidents and 
death may be reduced fully one- 
half by teaching the children how 
to protect themselves. Vari 
methods may be used to fix or 
child’s mind his responsibility 
his own movements on the stree 
and at the crossings. 

It therefore behooves our teach- 
ers and parents to give more at- 
tention to the training of boys 
and girls on how to cond 
themselves on the highways. 
recently announced contests un- 
der the direction of the 
way and Highway Tran 10 
Education Committee will s 

“as an incentive to greate 
on the part cf teachers 
pupils in combating this 
danger, and it is to be hoped t 
by these means the lives of many 
of our children will be sa 
who otherwise might be meim: 
and killed. 

The Bureav of Educatior 
heartily approves of the o 
ance of ‘‘ Safety Week ”’ 7 
cial reference to saf ty 
highways, as has been 
the several States. 
United Statics Co 
cation. 


MMER NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF LOUISIANA. 


Sg 


More Than 7,500 Students—Attendance 
Adds a Year to Life of Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate. 2 


By JoHN R. Connirr, Chairman State 
Branining Committee. 


Summer normal schools for white per- 
sons, teachers, and prospective teachers 
were conducted during the summer of 
1921 in nine of the institutions of learn- 
ing of Louisinna with an enrollment of 
5,502 students, distributed as follows: 


Tulane. University of Louisiana, New 
GRR an rr °4, 357 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natech- 
(OGM 25 1, 120 
Louisiana State University A. & M. 
College, Baton Rouge_-.-_- Fe oe 762 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
(00) ose eee rr 680 
Southwestern Louisiana Industrial In- 
mmnite, Latiyetves=—-=-——--..-—.= 663 
Loyola University, New Orleans__---- 568 
Florida Parishes Summer Normal” 
Sekoolmirankiinton====—————.--.—. 190 
Louisiana College, Pineville____----_- 97 
Centenary College, Shreveport-_.---_- 65 
There were also 28 summer normal 


schools for Negro students, teachers, and 
prospective teachers, seattered over the 
State. These Negro summer normal 
schools were taught by Negro teachers 
for a-session of cight weeks and had an 
enrollment of 2,090 students. 

Certificates of summer-school credit 
are issued to all summer-school students 
who pursue successfully the courses of- 
fered by the various summer schools. 
These summer-school credits have the 
value of 5 per cent in au examination for 
teachers’ certificates or may be used to 
extend a teacher's certificate for one 
year. 


Certificates Renewable on Summer Work. 


Under the regulations of the State 
board of education high-school and first- 
grade teachers’ certificates, the highest 
grade of teachers’ certificates issued by 
the State and valid for five years, can be 
renewed only through— 

(@) The application of three certifi- 
eates of reading course credit. 

(bv) The application of three college- 
hour credits in professional subjects 
earhed in a State-approved normal school 
3 college during a regular session, a 
summer in correspondence 
courses, 

(e) Or, the application of a combina- 
tion of (@) and (0) that will form the 
equivalent of (@) or (bd). 

Examinations for teachers’ certificates 
are held three times annually in all 
parishes of the State. The questions of 
examination are prepared by the chair- 
___—‘-72791°—21—-8 


—_ 


session, or 
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man of the State examining committee 
and are forwarded under the seal of the 
State to the parish superintendents of 
schools. The envelopes containing exai- 
ination questions are opened in the pres- 
ence of the examinees and the papers 
written in answer to these-questions are 
forwarded to the State department of 
education. After the papers have beef 
graded and the results of the examina- 
tion tabulated, the names of the exami- 
nees are forwarded to the office of the 
State department of education and the 
certificates issued to the successful 
examinees. 

In the examination for teachers’ cer- 
tificates held in the various parishes of 
the State after the close of the summer 
normal schools, there were 3,000 appli- 
cants, an indication that the supply of 
teachers for the session 1921-22 will be 
adequate. 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT FOR MOD- 


ERN LANGUAGES. 


Custoins and language of Trance, 
Spain, and Latin-America are illus- 
trated in a traveling exhibit which was 
shown for a week at a time in each of 
the New York City high schools. The 
material was collected by a committee 
chosen from all the high schools, one 


: gnember for French and one for Spanish 


representing each school.. Posteards, 
coins, stamps, newspaper's and magazines, 
laces, textiles, posters, albums of pupils’ 
work, maps, charts of all kinds, and a few 
statistical tables were included in the 
exhibit. The French Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish took an active part in preparing 
the material as well as contributing 
funds. The French High Commission 
and many business houses engaged in in- 
ternational trade also assisted. 


TENEMENT CHILDREN GROW FINE 
: FLOWERS. ” 


‘*A garden forevery child” was the slogan 
at the exhibition of plants grown at home hy 
New York City school children. More than 
5,000 plants, many of them in bloom, were 
shown in a city armory. Each school dis- 
trict had its own division, Earlier in the 
year the schools distributed young plants to 
the pupils, who took them home and cared 
for them, bringing them back in time for 
the exhibit. 

The 10 best specimens from each school 
were shown, and from these the prize win- 
ners were selected. A medal was awarded 
to each of the two pupils showing the best 
plants. The best representative of each 
borough and of each district also received 
a medal. 


_ course. 
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BIG COURSES IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE. a 


Nearly 700 in One Course—No Chance 
for Personal Contact Between Pro- 
fessor and Student. 


Several of the elementary courses in 
Harvard College are bigger this year 
than they have ever been. In part this 
is accounted for by the increased size of 
the freshman class, but it is also due in 
some measure to the working of the new 
rules relating to the choice of electives 
studies. These rules now provide that 
every undergraduate, in order to obtain 
the bachelor’s degree, must take at least 
one course in each of four designated 
fields or subjects. There has been, this 
autumn, 2 very marked influx into some 
of these courses; in one case the enroll- 
ment is nearly 700. 

Fronr the standpoint of effective edu- 
cation it is not at all certain that this 
development can be viewed with satis- 
faction. There are many who believe 
that the large lecture course has been a 
weak feature of American university edu- 
cation. It precludes all chance of per- 
sonal contact between the professor and 
his students; it means that much of the 
follow-up work must be devolved upon 
assistants. It is quite true that even in 
courses of moderate size a certain 
amount of responsibility must be lodged 
with these younger members of the 
teaching staff; but there seems to be no 
getting away from the fact that every 
increase in the enrollment renroves the 
students a notch farther away from the 
professor who is in charge of the 

a: 

Some years ago the division of educa- 
tion made an exhaustive study of the 
teaching methods~ used by one of the 
largest and best-organized departments 
in Harvard College. The results of this 
study indicated that a vulnerable point 
in our whole scheme of instruction is 
the necessity of relying to a considerable 
degree upon the competence and judg- 
ment of immature assistants whenever 
courses grow beyond a certain size. 

When the University of California an- 
nounced an enrollment of 1,000 students 
in a single course at. that institution a 
year ago, a good many educators stood 
aghast. ‘How ean effective teaching be 
done on any such scale?” they asked, 
We are not far fronr the stage at which 
the same question ¢an be appropviatcty 
raised within our own precincts. Some- 
where or other there must be a point at 
which the law of diminishing returns be- 
gins to make its influence felt in the 
college classroom, — Harvard Alumni 
Butietin. 


_CGUNTY TAXES MAINTAIN, 


DENTAL CLINICS. 


Teeth of School Children of McDowell 
County, W. Va., Treated at Public 
Expense—Improved Condition No- 
ticeable. 


Superintendent, 
District. 

I'ree school dental clinics are now eost- 
ing McDowell County, W. Va., abont 
$50.000 i year, and the money is raised 
wholly by county taxation. The plan has 
the hearty support of the taxpayers who 
realize that the cost is much less than 
work of the same extent and quality could 
he had in any other way. 

Withont this public enterprise the teeth 
of a great many of the children would be 
neglecied to their great disadvaniage and 
poxsibly to their permanent injury. Ina 
few veurs it is certain that the improved 
condition of the teeth of onr young 
people will be very noticeable when com- 
pared with the teeth of children in other 
coumnunities. 


HBP A lg JeLNRNie 5, 
Browns Creek 


Private Enterprise Adopted by County. 

The free school dental clinie of Mece- 
Dowell County began as a private enter- 
prise. In 1917 Col. James Ellwood Jones 
provided at his own expense a school 
dental clinic at Mayberry, and in the 
sine year ut the suggestion of Col. Jones 
a bill was introduced in the State legis- 
Jature authorizing the county eourt of 
McDowell County to establish and main- 
tain at public expense a free dental clinic 
for resident children under. the age of 16 
years. The bill passed both houses on 
January 24, 1919, with but one dissenting 
vote, and was approved by the governor 
on February 6, 1819. Lhe voters of Mc- 
Dowell Connty upproved the act by 
special election held on June 21, 1919, 
by a majority of S9S votes. 

Accordingly the eounty court of MeDow- 
el] County established a free dental clinic 
for the county and appointed as director 
Dr. G. T. Epling. 
ferent points in the county on September 
15. 1919. Twelve dentists and 11 dental 
hygienists were employed for the work, 
all appointed by the director, subject to 
the approval of the county court. All 
accounts are approved by the county 
ccnrt and audited by the State tax com- 
missioner, ‘ 
Equipment. 


National Government Contributes 


Fortunately for the clinic the United 
States War Department contributed for 
about 10 per cent of their value the fol- 
lowing dental supplies: Twenty white 
enainel dental cabinets, 20 electrical den- 


The work began at dif-. 
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tal engines, 20 fountain cuspidors, 20 
white enameled dental ehairs, and 20 port- 
able dental outfits. Where currents were 
not available Presto-O-Lite equipments a 
were installed. 

On account of the bad condition of the 
mouths treated, the major part of the 
work was done in repairing diseased 
tecth. For this reason the educational 
work, whichis a prime object of the clinic, 
had to be neglected the first year, but for 
this purpose a competent man was em- 
ployed for the ensuing year. Films and 
other devices are used to teach the 
children how to care for their teeth. A 
dental nurse is also employed. 

The cost of treating each pupil is $4.20, 
The direetor estimates that the same 
treatment of some pupils, if done at regu- 
lar dental prices, would amount to from 
$75 to $100 for each pupil and that the 
cost of treating one family would have 
cost at least $300 at regular priecs. 


FURNITURE WORTH $300 JS MADE - 
FOR $20. 


Wise spending is believed in by pupils of 
Angelo Patri’s school, New York City. 
Sometime ago the sewing department won 
a cash prize of $20. The girls of the prize- 
winning class had been wishing for a chance 
to furnish a four-room apartment as a model 
for the home-making course, but $20 seemed 
a drop in the ocean, judging by furniture 
prices as marked in the shops. Neverthe- 
less, without spending a cent beyond the 
$20, they acquired a set that included a 
bedroom dresser, a mirrored dressing table, 
and a dining room buffet, all of solid oak. 

The miracle was achieved by énlisting the 
help of the boys of the joinery shop. The 
$20 bought the raw material, and the girls 
and boys together planned the furniture. 
Then the boys set to work to make it in the 
shop. How they sueceeded may be judged 
by the fact that outsiders think the set is 
worth $300. The transaction was profitable 
all round, as the home economics class and 
the joinery class were afforded practical 
lessons, and the school has the furniture. 


HABANA SCHOOL OF SUGAR - 
RAISING. 


Escuela Azucarera de la Habana was 
founded in 1907, and from 1909 it las 
been operated as a free institution. In 
the school grounds experiments are nade 
in growing cane for practical demonstra- 
tions. The first eourse includes ele-- 
mentary chemistry and analytical chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, rudiments of 
natural history and agriculture, and the 
analysis of sugar cane and its products. 
The second course includes elementary 


-women in Worcester, Mass. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOLS 
FOREIGN-BORN. 


Worcester, Mass., Manufacturers 
Public School Authorities in 
taining Classes for Aliens. 


Manufacturing companies 
ing instruetion to foreign-born men and 
At about a 
dozen plants, mostly steeLand iron works, 
classes ave held during the noon hour, be- 
fore or after working shifts, in the late 
afternoon, or after working hours. 
Thirty-three such classes were held in 
1920-21, an increase of 50 per ceut over 
ihe preceding year. 

Day classes for foreign-born men and 
women are conducted in the sehool build- 


ings also, seven classes for men out of 
or 


employment being held mornings 
afternoons, or both, and seven classes 
in the afternoon for women who can not 
come evenings. Some of the women’s 
classes meet in community buildings. In 
oue school a special room has been as- 
signed for- recently landed Italian immi- 
grants, \@ho may come when they please 
and stay as long as they wish. A spe- 
cially trained teacher is in charge from 
9 to 11.45 a, m. and from 2 to 4 p. 1a. 
About $0 1nen are registered in this Class. 

Seventy evening classes are held, mak- 
ing a total of 117 classes altogether or- 
ganized during the year for foreign-born 
men and women who could not read and 
write the English langnage. This is an 
increase of more than 200 per cent over 
the preceding year, when 35 such classes 
were held. In 1920-21 there were 31 
teachers cngaged in this work, all of 
them ou part-time. This year T7 jut- 
time and 4 full-time teachers are em- 
ployed. 


and analytical chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, the stndy of the growth of cane, 
and special analyses. The third course 
inchides sugar business methods, account- 
ing, mechanical drawing, applied me- 
chanics, applied electricity, and a course 
in biology and bacteriology. In addition 


there is a special course in fermentation, | 


which includes the consideration of alco- 
hol and fermented drinks.—Bulictin, Pan 
American Union. 


How Wisconsin grandmothers kept 
honse is shown to the rural schools by a 
traveling exhibit of pioneer doinestic arts 
sent out by the State Historical Museum, 
Madison. 


cooperate 
with the public-school authorities in giv- 
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ERATION BOWED TO MA- 
TERIALISM. 

(Continued from. page 49.) 

made them the leading inflnence “in the 

Gnelish community, because they consti- 

tuted its aristocracy of wealth, culture, 

education, and charicter. 

Then, glimpsing the contrast between 
American and English life, he pointed out 
to the college men before ‘him that to 
thei was reserved iu closely correspond- 
inz position in the American community. 
No uristucracy of inherited wealth, posi- 
livn, title, distinction existed here; the 
real aristocracy was that of intellect of 
ithe university and eollege men, who, he 
said, occupied here the place eorrespond- 
ing to that of the old county aristocracy 
in Enelang. 

Substantial Changes in 30 Years. 


tt is hardly a rounded generation since 
thut analysis was presented by the great 
New Englaud senator; yet I suspect that 
if he were speaking in my place to-day 
he would make a very different address 
than he made three decades ago at Am- 
erst. He would note that, on the one 
side, we have eome to esteem education 
pot as the privilege of the fortunate few, 
but rather as the obligation and the due 
of society to the very largest possible 
number of its members. He would de- 
scry that private philanthropy and public 
policy have nnited in pouring out wealth 
in this eause with a lavishness that even 
in his day would have seemed fabulous. 
And yet, on the other side, he would see 
that. despite all this generosity, the edu- 
tational facilities of the country have 
utterly failed to Keep pace with the de- 
mands of 2 people, hungering and thirst- 
ing for knowledge, culture, vision. He 
would find that his aristocracy of intel- 
lect was being trained in institutions still 
inadequately endowed, under college fac- 
nities and public-school teachers whose 
limited incomes compelled them to envy 
the affluence of the trained artisan. He 
would learn that in the mad pursuit of 
money, Materialism, and the indnigences 
which go “with them we have tended oft- 
tines to make scloolarship and culture 
subordinate to these.” Our generation has 
bowed at the altar of mechanisin and 
industrial organization, and in its devo- 
timus has too far forgotten that, after 
all, the enduring things are of a higher 
and very different sort. And I think le 
would warn us that we have come on the 
tine when we must make these splen- 
did iuaterial achtevements, needful and 
gratefully possessed, the bases and but- 
tresses for an advancing conception of 
etemal verities which are not of stone 
or steel, but yet n thousand times more 


leang, ~*~ * * 


’ Nation eonfronts 


Nation Confronts an Edueational Crisis. 


It ig no exaggeration to say that the 
an educational erisis. 
From eyery corner of the land, from 
country, town, and city, comes the same 
report that the housing eapacity for our 
pnblie schools is inadequate; that tens of 
thousands of pupils have no place for 
their studies; that teachers ean not be 
listed in sufficient numbers, and that 
school revenues are insufficient. 

Trom the coNeges and universities goes 
up the same ery. From the primary to 
the post-graduate school there is de- 
mand for facilities fur beyond present 
provision. The war caused the with- 
drawal of an army of school and college 
teachers from their profession. “The in- 
creasing specinlization of business and in- 
dnstry has created astonishing demund 
for men and women of both liberal and 
specialized education. 


We Have Been Spending Our Capital. 


There never was a time when the coim- 
inunity was ready to absorb into its 
activities so great a proportion of peopie 
ligily trained and intellectually dis- 
eiplined. It may be said that, iu this 
realm of education, we have been draw- 
ing on our capital, instead of spending 
the annual increment only; we have been 
luking the teachers away from the 
schools, and leaving a constiutly inereas- 
ing deficit in our ecapaeity te turm out 
that prodnect of disciplined minds which 
only can be insured through ever-expand- 
ing facilities. If I may employ a 
homely analogy, which I trust will not be 
misnnderstood, we have a vastly in- 
ereased supply of basic material to be put 
through our educational mechanism; we 
have eorrespoudingly increased the tharket 
for the finished produet, but we ure not 
inailtaining the refining processcs on a 
sufficiently large seale. And it happens 
that this particular refined product is 
absolutely necessary to the continuance 
of our institutions and our eivilization. 


Americans Support Edueation Lavishly. 


Let me hasten to add that this is not a 
condition which leads us to pessimism or 


misgivings. I would not wish it to be 
otherwise. If ever we “catch up” in 


provision of educational facilities, it will 
mean to me, not that our problem is 
solved, bunt that we have our first occa- 
sion of real concern. For no people ever 
approached the lavishness with which, 
from public revenue and private purse, 
Americans have given to support cduca- 
tion; nowhere has it been se easy for the 
peor man or woman to gain its richest 
privilege, Yet, the more generously we 
provide to-day, the greater is the de- 
ficiency to-morrow; and I am glad it is 


oo 
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thus. So long as the eagerness for edu- 
eation outruns our most generous pro- 
vision of facilities, there will be assur- 
ance that we are going ahead, not baci- 
ward. I am glad that, though we have 
billions of investment in our educational 
plant, there are yet more people seeking 
education, more demands educated 
people than can be cared for, 


for 


Only Hope in United Effort. 


So long as I find that the proportion 
ot public revenne properly devoted to 
education is increasing, I desire to be 
counted among these in public life ready 
and anxious to struzzle with the problem 
of raising the necessary revenues. But 
in that struggle, public officials require 
the help and counsel of every citizen who 
vision&® the vital nature of this problem. 
Only by such united effort can we lope 
to meet this. or Indeet! any of the urgent 
demands which these anxious times are 


‘pressing upon us. 


T wish it were posx!ble for us to drive 
home to the whole Ainerican people the 
conviction of needed concern for our edu- 
cational necessities, We must have more 
and better teaciters, and to get them the 
profession must be compensated as it de- 
serves. Ont of some experience in both, 
I feel qualified to assure you that there 
are two departments, at least, of human 
activity, which will never strongly «at- 
tract those who seck the merely sub- 
stantial rewards. Those two are teach- 
ing and the public service. There are re- 
wards, real and highly gratifying, for 
those who engage in them, but they are 
not found in accumulations, wealth, and 
the indulgences which wealth makes pos- 
sible. They are in the consciousness of 
service rendered. ae 


Educational Establishment Needs Devout Support. 


T would not attempt to attract men or 
women to thexe vocations throngh prom. 
ixes of merely substantial advantages. 
but IT would lift up a Macedonian call, 
in behalf of our schodls and colleges, to 
inen wud women wlo feel the nrge toa 
public usefniness, More even than 
woney and endowments, our educational 
establishment needs the devout, unselfish 
sustaining support of people moved by 
iustinets’ of patriotism and = service. 
These, thus inspired, may be sure that 
the American public will recompense 
them, in sneh a service aus this, to the 
best of its ability: and inv plea to-day is 
for that largest poxsible liberality. 

There is another side, equally worthy 
of snggestion here. The ambition for 
education and its opportunities is one 
which men have entertained from the 
earliest understanding of what culture 
means. To those who have had the con- 
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suming, the inextinguishable ambition, | college that democratizes the higher edu- | the pioneer prairie universities of a few 
its gratification has somehow always | cation; that brings it within the vision | decades ago now count their faculties in 
come. It has not inevitably come to him | and means of the average young man and | lwndreds, their students far into the 


who merely regarded a college course as 


an agreeable experience and an obvious’ 


part of the genteel preparation of a well- 
mannered young man; but it has been 
well-nigh the assured endowment of who- 
ever wanted it so earnestly, so persist- 
ently, that he was willing to make sacri- 
fices for it. 

I am not sure that our young people 
are living up to that full estimate of an 
education’s worth. I doubt if there is as 
much of plain living and high thinking 
in academic shades as there was once, or 
might well be now. Among the men I 
have known who “worked their way 
through college,” the ultimate evaluations 
of their careers have seemed to warrant 
impression that education which comes 
high to its possessor is worth several 
times as much as education that merely 
eomes high to struggling and sacrificing 
parents. 

: Need Evidence of Students’ Sacrifice. 


It might be an incentive, too, to under- 
paid professors and instructors to go on 
untiringly if they were brought into con- 
tact with more of evidence that their stu- 
dents were making sacrifices correspond- 
ing to their own. I recall a clever young 
man who held a chair in a small college 
and was regarded as promising a bril- 
liant Gareer in scholarship. He had de- 
veloped a specialized proficiency in a cer- 
tain science, which made him much sought 
after by concerns engaged in a particular 
line of war industry. At length he re- 
signed and accepted a position with one 
of them, To some expostulations of an 
aeademic associate, he replied: 

To be honest, I lave tired a bit of 
living on less than many ot my pupils 
spend. I have lectured to a good many 
young men whose allowances were twice 
my salary, and who in a few years after 
graduation were using what I had taught 
them to earn five times my income. Why 
shouldn’t I try the experiment of living 
in comfort and worrying over my income- 
tax statement? 

I ean not prescribe the cure, buf much 
of the unrest of the world to-day is 
chargeable to our living ‘too rapidly, and 
too extravagantly, and colleges hare seen 
the refiex of it in conditions described by 
sentiments above quoted, It would be 
fine to drive to restored simplicity, and 
turn the savings to widened facilities; 
and tle healthful practice to the inaking 
of better nen and wonien. 

Along with all this there is the obli- 
gation to maintain and cneourage the 
smaller colleges, among which none is 
entitled to claim so romantie and appeal- 
ing a history as the institution whose 
guests we are to-day. It is the small 
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woman. Here, too, the student finds that 
intimate association with his instructors 
which is impossible in the greatest uni- 
versities, and whicl so largely counter- 
vatls the advantage of the wealthier in- 
stitutions in endowments ax | facilities. 


Strong Men Often in Modest Environment. 


The essence of a great school is not in 
inarble and mortar and arehitecture; nor 
yet in multitude of matriculants. The 
substance of scholarship is not in aceu- 
mulated tomes and musty manuscripts. 
We hear much of the traditions of famous 
universities, but if we look into them we 
commonly find that they concern men, 
men who have stainped their personali- 
ties, who have given of their generous 
natures, who have colored the intellectual 
atmosphere about them. And men who 


are big and strong enough te do that are + 


as likely to be found in the modest as in 
the impressive environment. 

It you will analyze the traditions of 
William and Mary you will agree with me 
that George Wythe, whom Jefferson lov- 
ingly and reverently called “ the Aristides 
of America,” could never have exerted 
so determining an influence over his 
pupils had their associations been the 
easual ones of student and teacher in a 
great modern university. And there was 
Col. Ewell, soldier and scholar, who held 
the presidency of his beloved William and 
Mary during the years, following the 
Civil War, when for want of funds 
the university suspended. ‘There were 
neither students nor money; the build- 
ings had been left ruins in the wake of 
war; but there was the unbroken faith, 
the stout heart of that grand old man 
whom the late Senator Hoar thus de- 
seribed in a speech at Harvard in 1886: 


The stout-hearted old president still 
rings the morning bell and keeps the 
charter alive; and I want to salute him 
to-day from Harvard, and I should value 
it more than any public honor or private 
good fortune that could come to ine if 1 
might live toe see that old historie college 
of Virginia endowed anew with liberal 
nid of the sons of Harvard. 


Small Colleges Do Not Remain Small. 


Col. Ewell’s affection for lis alma mater 
was the sentiment that thousands of men 
entertain for the small colleges that af- 
forded them the education they could 
never have secured at great institutions. 
Our trouble is not that there are too many 
smiul colleges, but that there are not 
enough of them, In this teeming, this 
riotously rich and growing America, they 
will not stay small. The small coliege 


thousands, and are the wonders of the 
academic world. Let us not fenr for the 
place of the sinall college in American 
life; let us rather give it all encourage- 
ment in its beginnings and in those peri- 
ods of struggle and depression such as 
William and Mary has so many times 
known and so splendidly survived. 

There is no more interesting educa- 
tional story than that of the rise of the 
State universities which have grown up 
in aimost all of the States; of city col- 
leges and universities, maintained wholly 
or in part as municipal institutions of 
higher learning; finally, of that great 
niajority of our colleges and universities 
which have been built and maintained 
through the interest and philanthropy of 
religious denominations or of citizens in- 
spired only by the wish to encourage 
learning, 


Hopes Justified by Widening Intelligenee. 


In no country or age has there been so 
constant and generous support for educa- 
tion. Wise menu have seen in this marked 
American characteristic an eloquent testi- 
mony to the soundness of our individual- 
istic seciety and the security of those 
institutions of popular government on 
which it rests. At the last, our hopes for 
the evolution of a constantly improving 
system of human organization will find 
their justification in the widening, the 
deepening, the universalization of that 
intelligence, that moral consciousness 
which furnish inspiration for every 
human advance. Believing this, and con- 
vineed that the American Nation believes 
it, I salute as high exemplar and ideal 
the spirit that has festered, maintained, 
and is now summoning to a new place 
and greatness, this Spartan among Ameri- 
ean universities, the College of William 
and Mary, in Virginia. 


MANUAL TRAINING HELPS HOME 
WORK. 


Junior high-school boys of Lexington, 
Ky., aequire skill in the manual-training 
department and put it to practical use at 
home as well as in the classroom. Some 
of the jobs done at home by these boys 
are the following: Mending a leaking” 
roof, repairing fences, building gar 


electric lights, helping to re 
papering rooms, staining an ans 
floors, The boys also made much of 1 
furniture. for the practice hous 


of yesterday is the great school of to-day; | the girls of the home-econoniics cla: 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


4 Beginnin M 
State. Capital. Name. Title. of service of 
: incumbent. 
PATADAMIN ccc sasceas Re eer ae cic aemiereeies Montgomery John W. Abercrombie........... Aptos Superintendent of public instruction...........- 1920 
PEM UCC AM ooo vie sx cis ccinsccaesie Prana cen TUNCAMee se = Lester D. Henderson Commissioner of education.........,----0+---++- May 10,1917 
ASTIATING 2086 SOBGROND 0 CHD e te cee ee (PHOGHIN.. ... vscseennse MISSPIUISIOMT ONES: ..c1s 0-0. vere cee cisees cece Supcrintendent of public instruction.........--. 1921 
BUTS Stree ois)amicisties aicc se nccns sas || LAWN ICO pecocasedn Ua Ib. BOG. . se qAaeasop mE BooeOaOonOes Moele cers GlBoo coepoamncoangnasoCKALSsEaaeUdoNDEGISIs0 0% Dec. 1, 1916 
WINORMAs ccs ssacesaees a>: Asi -Socneneee Sacraimento..........- Will C. Wood..... gia sia cialstelcteeatealeccteieta| Meteine COS pie ee eee ne January,1919 
EOC. once tc wwacasvseenkeess Balboa Heights......- Jo lio JURIME Ss coppagang Igocaepbocopagoos Superintendent of schools es Oct. 18, 1913 
Colorado..... oop nnbeeaoHbneoposeonoll LLGLIOKREL>« aie oBpodsoede Miss Katherino L, Craig............... Superintendent of public instructiou..........-- 1021 
WWGTIMCCTIC UGE Ne) &< cocci veces cuvcves Pa OELATIULONG. wee e «<= <ieistsis PAO PmB LC LOGI GH sates... + ailelelec es ss o'ses Comunissioner of education...........-2.sec+-eee 1920 
BOT ATC MOE «onc ccc cc owe c-c: a) Moweree. oe «..:0. donned H. WHEHONOWAY. .....ccccecnssecaenass Superintendent of public instruction..........-- 1921 
District of Columbia. . Washington........... DPR VES LOU cjevcs ccs cowusioes secs one Superintendent of schools...........ceeeeseeeee- July 1, 1920 
Florida. Meal AH ASSee. «eres ciel ee Wo No SIQRBIIS. o oop pppeanseponeeenuacc> Superintendent of publie instruction...........- Jan. 7%, 1913 
Georgia Nil, La JOIN 0s errs HUlperimibemachtion schoOiSs...0. va. cse seein 1910 
Vaughan MacCaughey...............- Superintendent of public instruction...........- Apr. 1,1919 
Miss Ethet PE. Redfield...............-|..-+° tl OPENER tesco enon cineqeicsiere wre eromeeteee ore Jan. 8, 1917 
|| Isiamats C18) eee oer || saeee LO eee teiaid eis ciacus se spe ois a-dracsaidcelsapmieimeeer 1905 
so) OI ona A Jy i | ac (COMP < «5 wectova aie sasaietala nee eres 1921 
~ Eee mencOlonalian. ............0..+<.+[eanee OMe osc bonne a aciag emanate eaneume July 1,1919 
ape .| Miss Lorraine E. We eqlaccodtl®e. Jatiuary,,1919 
Kentucky. scone (Gaon. Wo CO NAIR eerore con looses GS: = a o.dc de tee nen nA Jan. 1, 1920 
ILGIUIBIBIIE s ooocosnocen aetna Baton Rouge.........- T Be arris.......+ Superintendent of education. ............- Aug. 15, 1908 
SOONG. spocoebnol eer INURE Ss osoencecede Augustus O, Thom Superintendcut of public schools...........- July 1, 1917 
Dla onl. coocose poe al tiimior Caen ree sls. Albert 5. Cook Supermtendent of scbools.............0--e+-+-e- 1920 
PASSAT DIISCELS Sos co.cc cccncccccccncceues IB OStOI: 40: eee. Payson Sinith Commissioner of cducation.........-.:csesseeeee July 1, 1916 
{UGS 0s ono conse Io phos bole. As ocaaccodag MOG MAS ET OMMSON.........2-c-s0 seme Superintendent of public instruetion...-.......} 1919 
[MU TTIMGIIOTA os anor eeees Sib Je. Ie cao socoas J. M, MeConneul...........-....2-.--.- Commissioner of cducation.........-------+-+++- 1919 
NUTS S330) chon ages S eee eras Jackson .....-....----- W. F, Bond...... -| Sept. 16, 1916 
{WOSRTIINE oa aocoo se Rnenee en a Jefferson City.......-. Demon mee Aker... J January, 1919 
Montana...-...- A Gannon oc Ch ee Wiclenaics uve ccvactee ess Miss May Truniper 917 
INC DMASKO. cc ceccccscee- eincoimene sae. oe HOMUONISINAIZCT. 2... coecceeccceanes i ee 
ee we GarsonvGit yeeee. cee. Whole JEU gto GSE see ae aenn seein 1919 
Me weiampsniroeeess..... dee. .c00eccse Cone gee .ccasonoone E. W, Butterfield. Nov. 21,1917 
New Wersey.....:2.---.+ Bierenton. .s2eee....---- John Enright. .... ) 1921 
New Mexico. ...| Santa Fe.....-...-..-. Joln V. Conway Superintendent of public instruction 1971 
New York.... 2| PAUUERIEOG & ecoccconBHaee Frank P. Graves... Commissioner of education...............-- 1921 
North Carolina. . Raleigh ...oe).ceamee:. UOC MIUOOKS: tes. 20. ss a eieisesise sccm |eemec di : Al aremeete 1919 
North Dakota........... maleBismarck-ceeee---- = NOS 9. SIE INI SUE See poeanaeenecond|eooce do .| 1919 
Grime... aikColumbuseeeeeeee Wena ie Iiepel .. -. 2. ccconsscnecee|escs domes 1920 
are ccc ccccccececees+ Oklahoma City. 3 IRR EIB). ANS eee epoccosspeececed|oon =< do 1911 
(DIRQEE ano cane noaenne nese eee ee Salem ncc.seeme =< J. A. Churehitt.... 1913 
PUGET IDs 020 6oS eae ee ee Harrisburg. . It, 12. TORUS ae eee ocalocucs ..| Jane 1, 1919 
IBbnippinelslands. ........--+..0<0000-. Manila... LOUISE TE. WONG 6 eececenconcascasos a -| Dec. 12/1919 
Porto Reo aos one Cee eee en San Juan.. UWE Teh, IBA On Coeoedcedenecccessc5c0 -| 1921 
Rincsie [Silo onGasekBEbhGoneeee eae Providence. . Waller IB (SBI 40 ¢< Bopepmonnecococacnd oan Aug. 1, 1995 
RCM M OMIM A 15 cicccccseccv-cccceccceres Golumbigeere----- J. E. Swearingen. Superintendent of education. ll of ae 1909 
“caval TOETECO Uo ieee IBiGrne. ... - -wieleies sis:= <is'e Fred L. Shaw.. Super udent of public instruction -| Sept. 1, 1918 
Pie TGss COM con cacicciencccaccccaeess- Naish Villcleeeriis stow sis- = do 1B. JUMOR Wil. a eeonpenoonsccosceconeae besad Gere 1920 
Dee oo coco ccccccccececd WAST SEIN <<. eee ce cer Miss Annie Webb Blanton ...| 1919 
CAND: -onene cocepgeeemte anne Salt Lake City......-. (Co JN UGE logos cocconcaosscouRoEEsesy bodes d -| 1921 
\ GH nc coo oqoneEne WeMontnelienee....-.-.4 (Cle entes) 16 IDM OTE fone cosen-osanaeeG 1920 
WATE i hcnceooaesne60Ghees a eee Richmond..-....----- TSIDISTS JERI og6 ce Jaonccooneeaeseann -| Feb. 1,1918 
Was DIEO pinoonean hee @lhyrripimeeciiaccioe Mrs. Josepbine C. Preston ..| 1913 
Wiest iil) cccosneeseeene eee @harlestomee sees e-n- COU RGM HONG esse ersteeeciccciie snes si Superintendent of free schonls._......- 1921 
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PLANS FOR MORE AND BETTER 
TEACHERS. 


New Teachers are Fewer than Those Who 
Leave Profession in England—Shortage 
Now Acute. ~ 


Teacher shortage in England is still acute, 
and it is feared that it will be almost im- 
possible to maintain even the existing edu- 
cational standard. There has been a con- 
tinuous diminution in the supply of 
teachers over a period of 10 years. In 1905-6 
the number of teachers who entered the 
profession was greater by 2,000 than the 
number who dropped out. By 1908-9 the 
number of those entering was about equal 
to the number leaving. Every year after 
that the number of recruits proved smaller 
than the number who gave up teaching, 
the difference between the two figures for 
1918-19 (the most recent returns) being 
nearly 4,000. The total deficiency of 
‘supply as compared with depletion has 
am panied to 34, 000. a 


‘rarity of promotion are two of the causes of 


this situation. A more potent influence is 
the changed method of selecting and train- 
ing teachers. About 1908 the old pupil- 
teacher system in the elementary schools 
was replaced by the bursar and student- 
teacher system. Under the old system the 
head teachers of elementary schools en- 
couraged the brightest of their older pupils 
to enter upon a four-year apprenticeship. 
The pupil teachers would spend the greater 
part of each week in actual teaching practice, 
and attendance at a center for academic in- 
struction would occupy the rest of the time. 
The centers contained no students except 
those intending to be teachers, and these 
young people were thus segregated from 
others of their own age. This condition 
persisted throughout the remaining course 
of preparation, the two years of residence in 
a training college. 

The newer plan placed all students, 
whether intending to be teachers or not, in 
the ordinary secondary schools. This did 
away with the isolation formerly attendant 
upon teacher-training, and the students 
began to realize that there were more 
attractive callings open to them. This 
naturally took away many who might have 
considered teaching and in great measure 


led to the present situation of teacher- 
shortage. 

No distinction between the general_edu= 
cation and professional training required 
for elementary and that required for second- 
ary schools is oue of the points of reform 
advocated by educators. The National 
Union of Teachers suggests as proper prep- 
aration for teaching graduation from a three- 
year course of university grade taken in 
association with students enteriug other 
professions. A. test of aptitude for the work 
of teaching should be giveu, and then one 
year devoted to the acquisition of “ teaching 
craftsmanship.” Existing traiuing col- 
leges for teachers should be utilized for 
this purpose alone. They would receive 
studeuts who were preparing to become 
teachers of special as well as of general 
subjects. The students’ time would be 
divided between the lecture hall and 
demonstration schools. Close coopera- 
tion should exist between the staff of the 
college and of the demonstration schools. 
These professional colleges should be 
recognized as colleges of a university. 
Educational research work should be a 
distinet feature. 
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LUNCH PROJECT IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


HOT 


School Lunch a Part of Health Work— 
“ Underweights ” Receive Special At- 
tention—Many Reach Normal Weight. 


By Murs. J. J. Mansuawyt, Farmviile, Va. 


Hot lunch in a yillage school may be 
conducted so as to improve the physical 
eondition of the children and increase 
their mental abilty, and at the same time 
be self-supporting. It was my privilege 
and opportunity to prove this in a pub- 
lic school in Virginia last winter, and 
also to illustrate practically the possi- 
bilities of corrective health work in such 
an enterprise. 


Suggested by County Nurse. 


The lunch to which I refer was under- 
taken at the advice of the county nurse, 
and was conducted with her hearty in- 
terest and help. When the lunch started, 
out of 140 children more than 100 were 
underweight. When school and _ the 
lunch room closed less than 40 remained 
on the chart of underweights; the teacli- 
ers reported that never had the class 
standing of the children been higher, and 
iny books proye that, except for an ap- 
propriation made by the school board in 
the beginning for equipment, the lunch 
was self-supporting. 

AVith most children the midday meal 
Is apt to be the heartiest, and the effect 
of a nourishing, well-balanced ration at 
that one meal was wonderful in many 
instances. 

I made a special study of food values 
“and varied my menus to meet the needs 
of the children and the conditions of the 
weather. On one occasion a child came 
to me to ask why so many of the pupils 
were troubled with boils. I went to my 
doctor and asked him the question. He 
attributed such disturbances in this in- 
stance to the fact that cold had killed 
all the gardens and people had turned 
to potatoes, rice, beans, and such starchy 
foods, neglecting fruit and vegetable 
acids. I promptly substituted strong 
leinonade for cocoa, used tomatoes freely 
in soups, and fruits in deserts, and sold 
apples iud oranges at cost whenever ally 
child could or would come for them. At 
the end of 10 days the boits had disap- 
peared, 


Prizes Encourage Proper Eating. 


The “underweights’ were my special 
care. <All were charted and weighed 
monthly. A small prize was given at 
each monthly weighing, and I found that 
it encouraged proper eating, both in and 
out of school. 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


children themselves was remarkable, and 


never once did one refuse to take my 
advice in selecting the lunch which was 
served cafeteria Style on a long counter. 
The price of no one dish exceeded 5 
cents. p 
Milk Provided by Interested Citizens. 

Later in the winter, when I realized 

the general need for milk, but had diffi- 


culty in convincing parents of that need, 
I began giving milk free at the 10 o'clock 


_ recess to alt children who were under- 


weight. This was paid for by interested 
citizens in the town and by an active 
school league. <A large chart was kept 
on which was recorded the names of all 
underweights, and each child had a-blue 
star stuck opposite his or her name as 
the line marched by and the milk was 
drunk; when one of them attained nor- 
mal weight a red star marked the event- 
ful day. 

I kept a scale and a measuring rod in 
the lunch room, and great was the in- 
terest shown by the children in their own 
crowth and development. Many who did 
not like milk drank it so they might win 
the prize, or, failing that, just “ get fat.” 

The success of this lunch was due in 
large measure to the cooperation of Miss 
Mamie Rice, our county nurse, who dur- 
ing the winter procured free dental ex- 
amination of the children, as well as 
general physical examination of all un- 
derweights, 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN SCHOOL 
OFFICERS IN 20 CITIES. 


Compiled by Berroa Y. Hess. 


Washington, D. Ong G, 000 


An extensive exhibit of plans and speci- 
fications of buildings for vocational 
schools will be a feature of the fifteenth 
annual convention of the National Society 
for Vocational Education, which will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7, 


The cooperation ef the | 1922. 


Assist 
Super-| ant pearl Secre- 
intend-| super- mttSt tary to 
ent of | intend- build school 
schools.; ent of | ji4,_ | board 
schools. cc) 
New York City..... $12,000 | $8,250 $11,000 | $6, 500 
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Newark, N.J......- 10,000 | 4,900 | 3,000] 6,000 
New Orleans, La...| 8,000 | 4,500 j........ 5, 400 
Providence, R.1....} 6,000 | 4,500 | 2,600 4,600 
Jersey City, N. J....{ 10,500 | 5,400 | 2,500 4,250 
Dayton, Ohio..._... GO Z0N ee. oe 2, 520 4,000 
‘Los Angeles, Calif ..| 8,000} 4,800 |........ o 
Scranton, base. ces cc MMCnCUU alee eeree 3, 600 3, 600 
’ New Haven, Conn..} 5,000] 3,950} 3,250 3, 550 
Paterson, N. J......! 6,000 | 4,800 |........ 3, 500 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 10,000} 4,800 | 5,000 | 3,000 
BOOlsts, Washi. 02: ||| Dy CUO eereys:- cee 2,800 3, 000 
TeMLOn, Ne eee 799007!) 25100: Pee. - ae 3,000 
Syracuse, N. Y..-...! 6,000 |..... .-.| 2,600 | . 2,800 
Baltimore, Md...... 6,000 ! 2,300 2,730 
Birmingham, Ala 5,000 2, 400 2, 700 
Albany iN. .5..6- BARD Nin sce | 8,050 2, 500 
Wilmington, Del....] 6,000 | %000 | 2,500] 2,500 
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MILITARY OFFICERS DIRECT 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
French Army Corps Commanders Organize 


Courses of Instruction and Provide 
Teachers for Schools. 


Physical educatign in France is practi- - 
cally an outgrewth of military activities. 
Created primarily for war purposes the sys- 
tem was gradually extended to serve- in 
time of peace. It is still in the hands of 
the army until such a time when the uni- 
versities, departments and townships shall 
be ready to play their part. Physical edu- 
cation is carried out along the following 
lines: 

The commander in chief of each army 
corps gives his attention to the organiza- 
tion of physical education for young people 
jn the district under his command and 
works in touch with the heads of the differ- 
ent sports clubs and other similar institu- 
tions. He places at the disposal of educa. 
tional establishments instructors and such 
other means as he may have to promote 
physical education. 

He organizes instruction courses for teach- 
ers of physical education and assures’ him- 
self {hat the system adopted at his regional 
center is in conformity with the type of 
instruction generally given and that the 
officers and instructors have the necessary 
pedagogic and technical qualities. He 
fixes the date, length, and nature of the 
courses at the regional center. 

He lays down rules for the organization of 
holiday pliysical education courses, and 
assures himself that such education is 
given in the manner prescribed by minis- 
terial orders in all the establishments to 
which military instructors have been as- 
signed. 

In 1920 the Government appropriated 
6,800,000 francs for the promotion of physical 
education. This sum was distributed to 26 
federations and to approximately 3,000 
clubs which have received Government 
approval. 

The Government program for physical 
education comprises— 

1. Obligatory physical education._ 

2. The standardization of such training. 

A law voted by the Senate on July 10, 
1920, making physical education and prepa- 
ration for military service obligatory, has 
just been voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

In order to coordinate the action of differ_ 
ent ministerial departments and of the dif. 
ferent federations, a bill for the creation of a 
national office of physical education and 
sports, already voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, is now before the Senate. 


As far as the second part oi the Government 
program is concerned, the above-mentioned 
law provides for the establishment of a 
higher school for teaching physical educa- 
tion which will provide male and female 

| civilian as well as military instructors. 
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That a inuseum should be of immediate 
practical value to the citizens for whom 
it is founded is the principle of the 
Newark (N. J.) museum, A small insti- 
tution, with limited appropriation and 


small housing space, it makes no attempt 


to duplicate or parallel the collections of 
the great museums of New York, any one 
of which can be reached from Newark in 
less than two hours. It aims to reflect 
the indusiries of Newark, to stimulate 
and help the workers in these industries, 
and to promote interest in their products. 

It encourages the wide and free use of 
mnseum objects, lending them frequently 
for use in the schools. The museum car- 
ries out its worl: in harmony with the 
local system of public education, and it 
employs an educational adviser with long 
and varied experience in public schools. 
The museum is housed in the public 
library building, and the librarian is also 
ihe director of the museum. With such 
close connection, it is natural that the 
museum should aim to give the public the 
Same sort of service that the library-does. 


Only Temporary Exhibits Are Possible. 


Lack of space has mad> permanent ex- 
hibits impossible, and special temporary 
exhibits liave been “cold instead. One of 
these showed the clay products of New 
Jersey. A skilled potter made, baked, 
and glazed potterv in the presence of the 
visitors. The display occupied about 
4,000 square feet of floor space, and local 
interest in the work drew thousands of 
Visitors. Art classes as well as ordinary 
school classes visited the museum to see 
the pottery. Even clases of blind chil- 
dven felt and enjoyed qualities of form 
mud texture under the instruction of 
decents, who were volunteer helpers from 
womens clubs. Many housewives were 
led to take an interest in the use of fine 
pottery in the home. 

The following vear ‘a similar exhibit 
of New Jersey's textile products was 
given. Tach of these exhibits was six 
nionths in preparation. With the textile 
preducts, as with those of clay, steps in 


munufacturing processes were shown, as’ 


far as possible. In the textile exhiblt a 
Woman Was seen spinning with distaff 
and spindle, while another used a spin- 
ning wheel. Other process illustrations 
were a crude hand loom, a small Jac- 
quard, and copper rolls for printing in 
colors, 


~~ 


> MUSEUM STRIVES FOR PUBLIC UTILITY. 


ST tl ee | a 
~. 


Newark Museum Holds Special Exhibitions and Supplies Material for Schoo! 
Use—Few Permanent Exhibits. 


While many of the exhibitions have 
been definitely industrial, the museum 
has tried to invest everything it has done 
with artistic quality. Color of walls, 
methods of lighting, character of furni- 
ture, mounts, cases, and fittings, are all 
studied with a view of making the whole 
and all of its parts inviting. 


Museum Becomes a Coordinating Influence. 


In an industrial city like Newark, 
where most of the school children are of 
foreign birth or parentage, the museum 
finds opportunity to become a coordinat- 
ing influence between the new country 
and the old. A “Homelands Exhibi- 
tion” showed textiles contributed from 
homes representing at least 20 national- 
ities. Pupils in the 16 schools were 
asked to bring from their homes textile 
articles which had been brought by their 
parents from the Old World. Since each 
school has from 1,000 to 2,000 pupils, a 
large proportion of them foreign born or 
the children of foreign born, a consid- 
erable collection was brought to ench 
school. Musemn assistants then went to 
the schools and selected the articles that 
seemed best suited for display. These 
were installed with great care in the best 
cases belonging to the musenm and prop- 
erly labeled. Thousands of visitors 
came to see the exhibit. This work led 
t a still more claborate exhibition, fill- 
ing « dozen rooms in a school building. 
Examples of all the household arts were 
shown, and in connection with this dis- 
play a series of plays, songs, and dances 
of various countries were given in the 
assembly hall by representatives of the 
different nationalities. 

To show the new Americans something 
of the life of the early Americans, a 
full-size model of a kitchen of colonial 
times, with domestic utensils in conmon 
use at that time was constructed. Em- 
phasis was laid on the colonial type of 
art. 


Both Governments Encourage Colombia’s Exhibit, 


The most dificult problem attacked 


.was the presentation of the resources, 


products, mauners and customs, and 
geography of the Republic of Colombia, 
South America. Much time and energy 
was given to this exhibit during an eun- 
tire year. It had a peculiar value, 
largely through the wide publicity it 
gained, in softening the asperities which 
the relations of our own and Colombia’s 


WS 
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Goyernments had «aroused; and from 
both Governments it received hearty ap- 
proval. 


Amoug the other exhibits in the 12 


Years of the museunis existence were 


collectiers. of paintings borrowed from 
American artists, “Greek and Renais- 
sance sculpture in casts, small bFORzZeS, 
engravings by artists of the first rank, a 
step-by-step description of the designing 
and making of posters and of advertising 
in colors, the work of our best photogra- 
phers, the applied arts of the American 
Indian, stencil and batik work, and loan 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art. 

About 9,000 objects are loaned to the 
schools each year. These include birds, 
insects, minerals, textiles, sculptures, 
decorative pottery, dolls in the costumes 
of many countries, and other objects 
illustrative of the manners and customs 
of other peoples. 


ENGLISHMEN DISCUSS ATHLETICS 
FOR GIRLS. 


Athletics for schoolgirls is opposed by 
many English educators, who maintain that 
the present system’ of physical training has 
a bad effect on future generations. One 
principal doclares that 80 per cent of the 
girls she had known who had been trained 
to be teachers of physical training had been 
incapacitated for motherhood. Strong chests 
and big muscles lack elasticity, according 
to the director of a school for physica 
development. ; 

Rough sports such as hockey and football 
are particularly condemned, and it is argued 
that natural weakness can not be overcome 
by acquired strength. Use of drill a 
is opposed, but light physical 
favored by these teachers. O 
maintains that the feet are th 
of the body that should be 
Athletic women produce female offspri 
only, says one woman doctor, and seldom 
have sons. A campaign has been started to 
circulate these ideas. 

On the other hand, at the annual con- 
ference of Head Mistresses of Secondary 
Schools, held recently at Manchester, every 
speaker on the subject indorsed the modern 
custom of organized games. The speakers 
recommended lacrosse, hockey, and net 
ball, as well as dancing and _ walking. 


Siudents may enter the Universily of 
California from high school with music 


‘as a major subject, according tv arrange- 


ments that have been made between the 
State board of education and the uni- 
versity. 


Teachers’ rest rooms will be provided 
in all new public school buildings of New 
York City. 
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LUNCH PROJECT IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


HOT 


School Lunch a Part of Health Work— 
“ Underweights ’’ Receive Special At- 
tention—iany Reach Nermal Weight. 


3y Mus. J. J. Mansuacr, Farmville, Va. 


Hot lunch in a village school may be 
condncted so as to improve the physical 
condition of the children anit increase 
their mental abilty, and at the same time 
be self-supporting. 1t was my privilege 
and opportunity to prove this in a pub- 
lie school in Virginia last winter, and 
also to illustrate practically the possi- 
bilities of corrective health work in such 
an enterprise. 


Suggested by County Nurse. 


The lunch to which I refer was under- 
taken at the advice of the county nurse, 
aud was conducted with her hearty in- 
terest and help. When the lunch started, 
out of 140 children more than 100 were 
underweight. When school and the 
lunch room closed less than 40 remained 
on the chart of 1nderweights; the teach- 
ers reported that never had the class 
standing of the children been higher, and 
my books prove that, except for an ap- 
propriation made by tle school board iu 
the beginning for equipment, the lunch 
was self-supporting. 

»With most children the midday meal 
is apt to be the heartiest, and the effect 
of a nourishing, well-balanced ration at 
that one meal was wonderful in many 
instances. 

I made a special study of food values 
~ and varied my menus to meet the needs 
of the children and the conditions of the 
weather. On one occasion a child came 
to me to _ask why so many of the pupils 
were troubled with boils. I went to my 
doctor and asked him the question. He 
attributed such disturbances in this in- 
Stance to the fact that cold had killed 
all the gardens and people had turned 
to potatoes, rice, beans, and such starchy 
foods, neglecting fruit and vegetable 
acids. I promptly substituted strong 
lemonade for cocoa, used tomatoes freely 
in soups, and fruits in deserts, and sold 
apples and oranges at cost whenever any 
child could or would come for them. At 
the end of 10 days the boils liad disap- 
peared. 


Prizes Encourage Proper Eating. 


The “ underweights”’ were my special 
eare. All were charted and weiglied 
monthly. A small prize was given at 
each monthly weighing, and I found that 
it encouraged proper eating, both in and 
out of school. The cooperation of the 
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children themselves was remarkable, nud 


never once did one refuse to take my 
advice in selecting the lunch which was 
served cafeteria Style on a loug counter. 
The price of no one dish exceeded 5 
cents. 
Milk Provided by Interested Citizens. 

Later in the winter, when I realized 

the general need for milk, but had diffi- 


culty in convincing parents of that need, 
I began giving milk free at the 10 o'clock 


recess to all children who were under- 


weight. This was paid for by interested 
citizens in the town and by an active 
school league. <A large chart was kept 
on which was recorded tlie names of all 
underweights, and each child had a blue 
star stuck opposite his or her name as 
the line marched by and the milk was 
drunk; when one of them attained nor- 
wal weight a red star marked the event- 
ful day. 

I kept a scale and a measuring rod in 
the lunch room, and great was the in- 
terest shown by the children in their own 
growth and development. Many who did 
not like milk drank it so they might win 
the prize, or, failing,that, just “ get fat.” 

The success of this lunch was due in 
large measure to the cooperation of Miss 
Mamie Rice, our county nurse, who dur- 
ing the winter procured free dental ex- 
amination of the children, as well as 
general physical examination of all un- 
derweights., 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN SCHOOL 
OFFICERS IN 20 CITIES. 


Compiled by Berroa Y. Hess. 


Assist- 
Super-| ant aes Secre 
intend-| super- ait Gl tary to 
ent of | intend-| paig. | school 
schools.| ent of | yo, | board 
schools. aie 

New York City..... ie 000 | $8, 250 1$11,000 | $6, 500 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 12,000} 5,060 | 6,000} 6,500° 

Newark SN. Ji... ...4 10,000 } 4,900 | 3,000 6, 000 

New Orleans, Tha «<< SMCO0 0 RSs 500) | rycen 5, 400 

Providence, R. Ta , 000} 4,500] 2,600 4, 600 

Jersey City, N.J....| 10,500 | 5,400) 2,500 4, 250 

Dayton, Ohio. am OF aes 2, 520 , 000 

‘Los Angeles, Calif ..} 8,000 | 4,800 j........ 3, 900 

Scranton ian GS000 5 eee eeeee 3, 600 3, 600 

New Haven, Conn..| 5,000} 3,950 | 3,250 3, 550 

Paterson, N.J...... 000} 4,800 {........ 3, 500 

Buffalo, N. Y....... 10,000 | 4,800} 5,000} 3,000 

eee Nyashocs. 5, 300}... 2, 800 38, 000 

remtony Ned. oc see #000) 5) 2, 100 eee. 3,000 

Syracuse, INGE 000) | cere 2,600 2, 800 

Baltimore, Md...... 8,000 | 6,000) 2,300 2,750 

Birmingham, Ala...| 7,500 | 5,000) 2,400 2,700 

‘Albany, N. Y....... O00 To... | 3,050} 2,500 

Wilmington, Del...-] 6,000 | 3,000 2,500 | 2,500 

Washington, D.C...| 6,000 | 3,750 2; 240 


An extensive exhibit of plans and speci- 
fications of buildings for vocational 
schools will be a feature of the fifteenth 
annual convention of the National Society 
for Vocational Education, which will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7, 
1922 


MILITARY OFFICERS DIRECT 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


French Army Corps Commanders Organize 
Courses of Instruction and Provide 
Teachers for Schools. 


Physical education in France is practi- 
cally an outgrowth of military activities. 
Created primarily for war purposes the sys- 
tem was gradually extended to serve: in 
time of peace. It is still in the hands of 
the army until such a time when the uni- 
versities, departments and townships shall 
be ready to play their pari. Physical edu- 
cation is carried out along the following 
lines: 

The commander in chief of each army 
corps gives his attention to the organiza- 
tion of physical education for young people 
jo the district under his command and 
works in touch with the heads of the differ- 
ent sports clubs and over similar institu- 
tions. He places at ihe disposal of educa. 
tional establishments instructors and such 
other means as he may have to promote 
physical education. 

He organizes instruction courses for teach- 
ers of physical education and assures’ him- 
self {hat the system adopted at his regional 
center is in confcrmity with the type of 
instruction generally given and that the 
officers and instructors have the necessary 
pedagogic and technical qualities. He 
fixes the date, lensth. and nature of the 
courses at the regional center. 

He lays down rules for the organization of 
holiday plysical education courses, and 
assures himself tnat such education is 
given in the manner prescribed by minis- 
terial orders in all the establishments to 
which military instructors have been as- 
signed. 

In 1920 the Government appropriated 
6,800,000 francs for the promotion of physical 
education. This sum was distributed to 26 
federations and to approximately 3,000 
clubs which have received Government 
approval. 

The Government program for physical 
education comprises — 

1. Obligatory physical education._ 

2. The standardization of such training. 

A law voted by the Senate on July 10, 
1920, making physical education and prepa- 
ration for military service obligatory, has 
just been voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

In order to coordinate the action of differ. 
ent ministerial departments and of the dif. 
ferent federations, a bill for the creation of a 
national office of physical education and 
sports, already voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, is now before the Senate. 


Asfar as the second part of the Government 
program is concerned, the above-mentioned 
law provides for the establishment of a 
higher school for teaching physical educa- 
tion which will provide male and female 

} civilian as well as military instructors. 
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Use—Few 


That a inuseum should be of immediate 
practical value to the citizens for whom 
it is founded is the principle of the 
Newark (N. J.) museum. A small insti- 
tulion, with limited appropriation and 
small housing space, it makes no attempt 
to duplicate or parallel the collections of 
the great museums of New York, any one 
of which can be reached from Newark in 
less than two hours. It aims to reflect 
the industrics of Newark, to stimulate 
and help the workers in these iudustries, 
and to promote interest iu their products, 

It encourages the wide and free use of 
muxeum objects, lending them frequently 
for use in the schools. The museum ecar- 
ries out its worl in harmony with the 
local system of public education, and it 
employs an educational adviser with long 
and varied expericnce in public schools. 
The museum is housed in the public 
library building, and the librarian is also 
the director of the museum. With such 
close connection, it is natural that the 
museum should aim to give the public the 
same sort of service that the library.does. 


Onty Temporary Exhibits Are Possible. 


Lack of space las mud: permanent ex- 
hibits impossible, and special temporary 
exhibits lave been ~ 2ld instead. One of 
these showed the clay products of New 
Jersey. A skilled potter made, baked, 
and glazed potterv in the presence of the 
visitors. The display occupied. ubout 
4.000 square feet of floor space, and local 
interest in the werk drew thousands of 
visitors. Art classes as well as ordinary 
school classes visited the museum to see 
the pottery. Even clauses of blind chil- 
dren felt and enjoyed qualities of form 
and texture under the instruction of 
docents, who were volunteer helpers from 
women’s clubs. Many housewives were 
led to take an intcrest in the use of fine 
pottery in the home. 

The following year a similar exhibit 
of New Jersey's textile products was 
given, ach of these exhibits was six 
nionths in preparation. With the textile 
preducts, as with those of clay, steps in 


niunufacturing processes were shown, as’ 


far as possible. In the textile exhibit a 
woman Was seen spinning’ with distaff 
aud spindle, while another used a spin- 
ning wheel. Other process’ illustratious 
- were a crude hand loom, a small Jac- 
quard, and copper rolls for printing in 
colors. 


MUSEUM STRIVES FOR PUBLIC UTILITY. 


AON 8 a 


Permanent Exhibits. 


While many of the exhibitions have 
been definitely industrial, the museum 
has tried to invest everything it has done 
with artistic quality. Color of walls, 
methods of lighting, character of furni- 
ture, mounts, cases, and fittings, are all 
studied with a view of making the whole 
and all of its parts inviting. 


Museum Becomes a Coordinating Infiuence. 


In an industrial city like Newark, 
where most of the school children are of 
foreign birth or parentage, the museum 
finds opportunity to become a coordinat- 
ing influence between the new country 
and the old. A “Homelands Exhibi- 
tion” showed textiles contributed from 
homes representing at least 20 national- 
itics. Pupils in the 16 schools were 
asked to bring from their homes textile 
articles which had been brought by their 
parents from the Old World. Siuce each 
school has from 1,000 to 2,000 pupils, a 
large proportion of them foreign born or 
the childreu of foreign born, a cousid- 
eruble collection was brought to each 
school. Museuni assistants theu went to 
the schools and selected the articles that 
seemed best suited for display. These 
were installed with great care in the best 
cases belongiug to the museum and prop- 
erly labeled. Thousands of visitors 
came to see the exhibit. This work led 
to a still uiore elaborate exhibition, fill- 
ing 4 dozen rooms in a school building. 
Examples of all the household arts were 
shown, and in connection with this dis- 
play a series of plays, Songs, and dances 
of various countries were given in the 
assembly hall by representatives of the 
differeut nationalities. 

To show the new Americans something 
of the life of the early Americans, a 
full-size model of a kitchen of colonial 
times, with domestic utensils in common 
use at that time was constructed. Em- 
phasis was laid on the colonial type of 
art. 

Both Governments Encourage Colombia’s Exhibit, 


The inost difficult problem attacked 


was the presentation of the resources, 


products, manners and customs, and 
geography of the Republic of Colombia, 
South America. Much time and energy 
was given to this exhibit during an en- 
tire year. It had a peculiar value, 
largely tlrough the wide publicity it 
gained, in softening the asperities which 
the relations of our own and Colombia’s 


Goyernments had aroused; and from 
both Governments it received hearty ap- 
proval, 

Among the other exhibits in ithe 12 


Years of the museum’s existence were 


colecti@2s. of paintings borrowed front 
American artists, “Greek and Renais- 
sance sculpture in casts, small bronzes, 
engravings by artists of the first rank, a 
step-by-step description of the desiguing 
and making of posters and of advertising 
in colors, the work of our best photogra- 
phers, the applied arts of the American 
Indian, stencil and batik work, and loan 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art. 

About 9,000 objects are loaned to the 
schools each year. These include birds, 
insects, minerals, textiles, sculptures, 
decorative pottery, dolls in the costumes 
of many countries, and other objects 
illustrative of the manners and customs 
of other peoples. 


ENGLISHMEN DISCUSS ATHLETICS 
FOR GIRLS. 


Athletics for schoolgirls is opposed by 
many English educators, who maintain that 
the present system’ of physical training has 
a bad effect on future gencrations. One 
principal declares that 80 per cent of the 
girls she had known who had been trained 
to be teachers of physical training had been 
incapacitated for motherhood. Strong chests 
and big muscles lack elasticity, according 
to the director of a school for physicajz 
development. 

Rough sports such as hockey and football 
are particularly condemned, and it is argued 
that natural weakness can not be overcome 


by acquired strength. Useofdrillap ~etus_ 
is opposed, but light physical er 

favored by these teachers. On 

maintains that the feet are th: 

of the body that should be ws- w.vomy 


Athletic women produce female offsprin 
only, says one woman doctor, and seldom 
have sons. A campaign has been started to 
circulate these ideas. 

On the other hand, at the annual con- 
ference of Head Mistresses of Secondary 
Schools, held recently at Manchester, every 
speaker on the subject indorsed the modern 
custom of organized games. The speakers” 
recommended lacrosse, hockey, and net 
ball, as well as dancing and walking. 


Students may enter the University of 
talifornia from high scliool with wusic 
‘ay a major subject, according tu arrange- 
ments that have been made between the 
State board of education and the uni- 
versity. 


Teachers’ rest rooms will be provided 
in all new pnblic school buildings of New 
York City. 
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HOT LUNCH PROJECT IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


School Lunch a Part of Health Work— 
“ Underweights ” Receive Special At- 


tention— Many Reach Normal tgergar- 


w. 18 Informal. 
By Nfwe 


By JuLiaA WaAbDE ABBOT. 


To make the teaching so effective that 
it will carry over into the real situations 
that meet the child in the street and in 
the home is the chicf problem in teaching 
“safety first” to school children. The 
kindergarten is a good place to begin this 
kind of teaching, because kindergarten 
children are in the formative period and 
because the kindergarten program is so 
informal that children are constantly 
Inceting real situations. 


Kindergarten Children Constantly in Action. 


move is of im- 
importance than 
says Caldwell 


*“Learming how to 
hieasurably greater 
learning to sit still,” 
Cook, the English writer. Jsindergarten 
children are constantly in action; in the 
forinal school ‘ sitting still” is too often 
emphasized as the most commendable 
farm of behavior. The real situations, 
then, in thé kindergarten furnish a better 
mieans for safety instruction than any 
number of devices invented by the 
teacher. In our large kindergartens 
ehildren skip and run in groups ot 45 or 
50, and soon learn to engage in a free 
type of activity without running into 
other children. In the same way chil- 
aie Jearn to move about the big kinder- 


alte Ve .oom without knocking over the 

of the cna | 

SS RAteL, nd churches which other chil- 
e built of blocks on the floor, 

to_ine to z 


Ce, remain, there for a long time. 

In rene situations the individual chiid 
is cultivating a thinking attitude toward 
situations where he is only one factor 
and where he must control his conduct 
to suit diffevent conditions. An inflexible 
school order makés conduct automatic, 
and children who are always policed in 
schoot are often the worst behaved when 
they are released from this kind of con- 
trol. Children develop self-control in sit- 
uations that require choice and judg- 
ment. 


Excursions Help to Develop Control. 


The character of the kindergarten ex- 
cursion iHustrates the right relation be- 
tween freedom and coutrol. When the 
kindergarten teacher has developed soine 
group habits in her wild little flock, when 
they have learned to respond to signals, 
to obey en masse, she feels that she can 


safely take them on excursions through 
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‘children themselves was remarkable, and 


never once did one refuse to take my 
advice in selecting the lunch which was 
served cafeteria style on a long counter, .| 
The price of no,.one dithsexcst of the 
group.’ 


Prepare Way for ‘“‘ Trafic Games.” 


The necessity for such a rule is dis- 
cussed with the children before they go 
out for a walk, and often after they come 
home, This discussion would lead to the 
children telling about traffic regulations, 
signals, ete. If a traffic game grew nat- 
urally out of these discussions, in relation 
to the excursion, it would have some sig- 
nificauce to the children, but if traffic 
games are used as devices, invented and 
suggested by the teacher, it is doubtful 
whether they have much effect upon the 
children’s conduct. Very few kinder- 
garten children are placed in a situation 
where they have to read trafiic signals 
before crossing a street. 

It is very necessary that kindergarten 
children should have the right attitude 
toward the policeman, who plays sueh an 
important part in their safety on the 
strects. Ignorant mothers and nurses 
often threaten children with the police- 
mun. Imagine the terror of a tost child 
if he falls into the hands of this bogie! 
The kindergarten has to obliterate this 
fear and build up confidence and grati- 
tude toward the protector of little chil- 
dren. Sometimes the father of one of the 
ehildren is a policeman and comes into 
the kindergarten and tells the children 
about the ways he ean help them and the 
ways they can help him by being careful. 
Friendships are cultivated with the police- 
men who are mct on the excursions and 
the basis laid for respect for law and 
order as typified by these uniformed 
friends. It is by such natural means 
that the kindergarten children begin 
their education in ‘safety first.” 


The sixth regional conference on high- 
way and highway transport education 
was held at the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, October 10 and 11, 1921. 
More than 100 educators, highway engi- 
neers, and representatives of the motor- 
vehicle industry from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
North Carolina were in attendance. 


Agriculture is taught in 1,715 of the 
3,166 school rooms of Porto Rico. Nearly 
40,000 home gardens were cultivated 
through the efforts of the schools. 


Newark (N. J.) public library keeps 
teachers informed of new material on any 
subject in which they are interested, 


MILITARY 


OFFICERS DIRECT 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


_French Army Corps.Commanders Ocg ize, 


WAI CUuUtauel to pand 1S rece: 
mended by the Association of Technical 
Institutions. One of the chief recom- 
mendations is that the country should be 
mapped out, as authorized by the act of 1918, 
into areas corresponding to the spheres of the 
various universities, and that each technical 
institution in an area should be linked with 
the university for that area. All work of 
university standard by matriculated stud- 
ents of the institution should be allowed to 
count for degree purposes, and other awards 
of diplomas and certificates should be placed 
upon a uniform basis. It is further recom- 
mended that a single administrative body 
for the administration and finance of higher 
techuical education be formed in each 
province, with respresentation from the 
university, together with representation of 
employees and workpeople. Technical in- 
stitutions should become central institutions 
covering a wide area for their own special 
work. J urthermore, 75 per cent of all costs, 
including repayment of principal and inter- 
est on loans, should be met from nationa] 
sources, and 25 per cent by local education 
authorities within the various provinces, 


MORE STUDENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Vocational teaching is becoming more 
and more popular in State colleges, if the 
increase in the number of students tak- 
ing work in this department of Iowa 
State College is an indication of condi- 
tions in other such institutions. During 
the past nine years the number register- 
ing in courses preparing for vocational 
teaching has grown frem 100 to 999. 
The course in high-school problems, 
which was taken by 9 students in 1912-— 
18, was taken by 248 in 1920-21. Regis- 
tration in other courses in this depart- 
ment, such as Principles of Vocational 
Education, Methods of Teaching Voca- 
tional Subjects. and The Industrial High 
School, has also increased steadily, and 
several new courses have been added, 
including Teaching Home Economies, Re 
search in Education, and Teaching 
Manual Training. 


> 


Principals of senior high schools in 
Newark, N. J., receive from $4,200 to 
$5,800 a year, according to the uew sal- 
ary schedule. Principals of elementary 
schools of more than 14 classes receive 
from $2,900 to $4,500 and elenientary 
school assistants receive from $1,500 to 
$2,500. In each case the salary first 
hailed is for the first year of service, 
with annual increase to the maximum, 
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MUSEUM STRIVES FOR PUBLIC UTILITY. 


Boys Build a Complete _ 


Academic Work Is Closely Correlated with Industrial. 


By Avsbert Verrscn, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Placement. 


Rapid increase of the colored population 
of Gary presents an educational problem 
which is being solved according to the best 
ideas cf modern sccondary education. In 
1910 the colored population of Gary num- 
bered 300, while in 1920 the census gives 
the population as almost 9,600. 

A large number of the colored children 
did not have adequate educational advan- 
tages before coming to Gary and are conse- 
quently retarded. - To serve the educational 
needs of these children in the upper grades, 
a colored trade school was organized. 


Local Occupations Determine Studies. 


Vocational studies were made of oceupa- 
tions in which the colored people of Gary 
are earning their livelihcod. The teachable 
content cf the occupations was classified and 
the course of study largely based upon the 
information obtained from these vocational 
studies. 

The trade school was organized at the 
Twenty-fifth Avenue School Center. The 
course of study for the boys centers about 
the building trades; the course for the girls, 
about home economics. The boys of the 
school, under the leadership of a special 
instructor, prepared the foundation and 
erccted a four-room building with broad 
hallways and two entrances. Al} the work 
was done by the boys, organized in four 
temporary classes directed by special 
instructors. 


Vecational and Academic Work Allernate. 


While two classes were working on the 
concrete floors of the lavatories, pipe fittings, 
sheet-metal work, or any othcr part of the 
building, the other two classes were studying 
mechanical drawing, arithmetic, English, 
and hygiene, which were cspecially adapted 
to the work connected with the building 
program. Arithmetic became a vital study 
as it dealt with the measurements of the 
material and space in the building and the 
time in weeks, days, and hours it took to 
consiruct the different parts cf the building. 
English dealt with the description of the 
material used in the building with special 
reference to the sources of the matcrial and 
history of building. The work ir English 
which was thus prepared was }.  nted 
during specified auditorium periods." Hy- 
giene centered about the ventilation and 
heating of the building, the arrangement of 


and mosquitoes in the vicinity, as there were 
no screens to be used on the building. A 
most ideal program was offered to the boys 
while the building was under construction. 
Sinilar courses will be continued during the 
present year, while the brick industrial 
building is added to the school center. 

Kssential special material for the building 
was secured irom the industrial work of the 
other schools. Castings were made at the 
foundry of the Emerson School and ma- 
chined at the machine shop at the lroebcl 
School. The sheet-metal work was secured 
from the Jefferson School shop. 

The girls of the trade school were also 
grouped in four temporary classes during 
the construction of the building. While 


two groups were taking lessons in cooking, 


the other two groups were doing the aca- 
denice werk which was correlaied with the 
practical subject of home economics. In 
the afternoon tne groups interchanged and 
wo groups took sewing wile the others 
were taking work in the related academic 
subjects. 


Groups of Pupils are Balanced. 


While the erection of the trade building 
was in }rogress, the director of the indus- 


tilal department supervised the. wore afd 


balancing the four groups ers, a movement 
were enrolled in the new tirgrar ° 
Retardation charts of th 
made, inteliigence tests and th 
tests in reading and arithmetic were miven. 
The resuits of the tests were compiled and a 
temporary classification of the groups was 
made. This classification was the subject 
of discussion in a conference with the teach- 
ers of the groups. Where the discrepancies 
between the special tests and the ratings of 
the teachers were rather great, further study 
of the pupils involyed was continued. Per- 
sonal conferences were held with the pupils 
to chart their interests, desires and special 
characteristics togethcr with a survey of 
the echool attitude of the pupils. 


Intelligence Test Basis of Adjustment. 


When the classes were placed on a more 
balanced permanent basis, the groups were 
balanced with a 65 per cent adjustment 
based upon intelligence tests and a 35 per 
cent adjustment bascd upon special char- 
acteristics, teachers’ ratings and school at- 
titude. Several students ranking high in 


hghts, and the necessity of eradicating flies |. intclligence tests, as well as in the peda- 


Goyernments had aroused: and from 
both Governments it received hearty ap- 
proval. 

Among the other exhibits in the iv 
years of the museum's existence were 
borrowed from 
* and Renais- 

“~ beanzes, 
iy i 


fi Hite ae 
tion in the lives 3) tines 
they leave school. — 


— 


ONLY TALENTED PUPILS ARE 
ADMITTED. 


A Saturday morning class in art is 
held in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, through the co- 
operition of the School Art League, 
which pays the salary of the teacher. 
Only the most talented of the many ap- 
plicants for membership in this class can 
be admitted, and 35 students represeut- 
ing 15 schools comprise the class. The 
instruction consists of drawing in pencil, 
pen and ink, wash and color, from_a 
variety of models, including bird and ani- 
mal forms, loaned by the American Mu- 
scum of Natural History. The class 
hours are from 9.30 to 12.30, and the 
course consists of 26 lessons, beginning 
in October and ending in May, The 
pupils who have the advantage of this 
extra instruction not only improve in 
their own ability, but carry their work 
back to their schools, thus raising the 
standard for all the schools, The Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum also holds a Sat- 
urday class for Brooklyn high-school art 
students. 


; Lowe Yo WAST TO nah, 

iis nae =i bo J « 
ATRL BAIS ind secure ef t-' toachen 
A number of dhat™ 


te 


standing for recitacue 

cising, ascending and descending Stas. 
2. Ease and grace of inovement in rising 
for ree.tation, sitting without holding on 
to desk, walkirf, ascending and descend- 
ing stairs. 3. Removal of coats and 
sweaters for indoor work. 4. Pronpt- 
ness in obeying commands. 5. Precision 
aud energy i execution of exercises, 6. 
Cheerfuiness of manner in execution of 
exercises. 7. Interest and activity in 
class games. 5. Effort and success in 
passing athletic tests in grammar grades, 


To equip teachers, school nurses, direc- 
tors of pliysical education, and health 
workers for health work in the public 
schools, a year’s course in healtl educa- 
tion is given by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Tecluology in cooperation with 
the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
“SAFETY FIRST.” 


The Formative Period is the Time te 
Begin Safety Instruction” 
ten Prograr-* 


By JuLia WADE ABBOT. 


To make the teaching so effective that 
it will carry over into the real situations 
that meet the child in the street and in 
the bonie is the chief problem in teaching 
“safety first’ to school children. The 
kindergarten is a good place to begin this 
kind of teaching, because Kindergarten 
children are in the formative period and 
because the kindergarten program is so 
informal that children are constantly 
nieeting real situations. 


Kindergarten Children Constantly in Action. 


nove is of im- 
importance than 


“Learning how to 
measurably greater 
learning to sit still,’ says Caldwell 
Cook, the English writer. Kindergarten 
children are constantly in action; in the 
formal school “ sitting still” is too often 
elnphasized as the most commendable 
form of behavior. The real situations, 
then, in thé kindergarten furnish a better 
means for safety instruction than any 
number of devices invented by the 
teacher. In our large kindergartens 
children skip and run in groups of 46 or 
50, and soon learn to engage in a free 
type of activity without running into 
other children. In the same way chil- 
dre~ learn to move about the big kinder- 
ant Va yoom without knocking over the 
of the Ch.nd churches which other chil- 
weather. » built of blocks on the floor, 
inne to 2 remain there for a long time. 
In these situations the individual child 
is cultivating a thinking attitude toward 
situations where he is only one factor 
and where he must control his conduct 
to suit different conditions. An inflexible 
school order makés conduct automatie, 
and children who are always policed in 
school are often the worst behaved when 


~ they are released from this kind of con- 


trol. Children develop self-control in sit- 
uations that require choice and judg- 
ment, 


Excursions Help to Develop Centrol. 


The character of the kindergarten ex- 
cursion illustrates the right relation be- 
tween freedom and control. When the 
kindergarten teacher has developed some 
group habits in her wild little flock, when 
they have learned to respond to signals, 
to obey en masse, she feels that she can 
safely take them on excursions through 
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the streets. The children are often al- 
lowed the greatest freedom between cor- 
ners, but there is always one inflexible 
rule, ‘Stop at every street corner and 
wait for the teacher and there” 


Prepare Way for “ Traffic Games.” 


The necessity for such a rule is dis- 
cussed with the children before they go 
out for a walk, and often after they come 
home, This discussion would lead to the 
children telling about traffic regulations, 
signals, ete. If a traflic game grew nat- 
urally out of these discussions, in relation 
to the excursion, it would have some sig- 
nificance to the children, but if traffic 
gaines are used as devices, invented and 
suggested by the teacher, it is doubtful 
whether they have much effect upon the 
children’s conduct. Very few kinder- 
garten children are placed in a situation 
where they have to read traffic signals 
before crossing a street. 

It is very necessary that kindergarten 
children should have the right attitude 
toward the policeman, who plays sueh au 
important part in their safety on the 
strects. Ignorant mothers and nurses 
often threaten children with the police- 
man. Imagine the terror of a lost child 
if he falls into the hands of this bogie! 
The kindergarten has to obliterate this 
fear and build up confidence and grati- 
tude toward the protector of little chil- 
dren. Sometimes the father of one of the 
children is a policeman and comes into 
the kindergarten and tells the children 
about the ways he can help them and the 
ways they can help him by being careful. 
Frieudships are cultivated with the police- 
men who are met on the excursions and 
the basis laid for respect for law and 
order as typified by these uniformed 
friends. It is by such natural means 
that the kindergarten children begin 
their education in ‘‘ safety first.” 


The sixth regional conference on high- 
way and highway transport education 
was held at the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, October 10 and 11, 1921. 
More than 100 educators, highway engi- 
neers, and representatives of the motor- 
vehicle industry frem Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
North Carolina were in attendance, 


Agriculture is taught in 1,715 of the 
8,166 school rooms of Porto Rico. Nearly 
40,000 hone gardens were cultivated 
through the efforts of the schools. 


Newark (N. J.) public library keeps 
teachers informed of new material on any 
subject in which they are interested, 


SEPARATE AREAS FOR TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


More efficient development of higher 


pe-sastion ain FRroledt dur ragam-- 


eben yy the Association of Technical 
Institutions. One of the chief recom- 
mendations is that the country should be 
mapped out, as authorized by the act of 1918, 
into areas corresponding to the spheres of the 
various universities, and that each technical 
institution in an area should be linked with 
the university for that area. All work of 
university standard by matriculated stud- 
ents of the institution should be allowed to 
count for degree purposes, and other awards 
of diplomas and certificates should be placed 
upon a uniform basis. It is further recom- 
mended that a single administrative body 
for the administration and finance of higher 
‘technical education be formed in each 
province, with respresentation from the 
university, together with representation of 
employees and workpeople. Technical in- 
stitutions should become central institutions 
covering a wide area for their own special 
work. Furthermore, 75 per cent of all costs, 
including repayment of principal and inter- 
est on loans, should be met from nationay 
sources, and 25 per cent by local education 
authorities within the various provinces. 


MORE STUDENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Vocational teaching is becoming more 
and more popular in State colleges, if the 
increase in the number of students tak- 
ing work in this department of Iowa 
State College is an indication of condi- 
tions in other such institutions. During 
the past nine years the number register- 
ing in courses preparing for vocational 
teaching has grown from 100 to 999. 
The course in high-school problems, 
which was taken by 9 students in 1912— 
18, was taken by 248 in 1920-21. Regis- 
tration in other courses in this depart- 
ment, such as Principles of Vocational 


. Education, Methods of Teaching Voca- 


tional Subjects, and The Industrial High 
School, has also inereased steadily, and 
several new courses have been added, 
including Teaching Home Economics, Re- 
search in Education, and Teaching 
Manual Training. 


> 


Principals of senior hlgh schools in 
Newark, N. J., receive from $4,200 to 
$5,800 a year, according to the new sal- 
ary schedule. Principals of elementary 
schools of more than 14 classes receive 
from $2,900 to $4,500 and elementary 
school assistants receive from $1,500 to 
$2,500. In each case the salary first 
named is for the first year of service, 


| with annual increase to the maximum, 
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increase of the colored population 
presents an educational problem 
; being solved according to the best 
In 
he colored population of Gary num- 
3 ao, pubile in 1920 the census gives 


Fisze ee of he Mica children 
t have adequate educational advan- 
ore coming to Gary and are conse- 
retarded. -To serve the educational 
{ these children in the upper gradcs, 
d trade school was organized. 


al Occupations Determine Studies. 
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» trade school was organized at the 
filth Avenue School Center. The 
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Build a Complete_Four y-Room House—Girls "Study Home Economics— 
Academie Work Is Closely Correlated with Industrial. ea 


By Aubert Ferrsen, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Placement. 


and mosquitoes in the vicinity, as there were 
no screens to be used on the building. A 
most ideal program was offered to the boys 
while the bnilding was under construction. 
Similar courses will be continued during the 
present year, while the brick industrial 
building is added to the school center. 

Essential special material for the building 
was secured from the industrial work of the 
other schools. Castings were made at the 
foundry of the Emerson School and ma- 
chined at the machine shop at the Froebel 
School. The sheet-metal work was secured 
from the Jefierson School shop. 

The girls of the trade school were a!so 
grouped in four temporary classes during 
the construction of the building. While 


two groups were taking lessons in cooking, 


the other two groups were doing the aca- 
demic works which was correlaied with the 
practical subject of home econo:uics. In 
the afternoon tre groups interchanged and 
two groups took sewing while the others 
were ate work in the related academic 


subi ye ect 


eee of Pupils are Balanced. 


While the erection of the trade building 
was in progress, the director of the indus- 
trial department supervised 
balancing the four groups” to bund and 
were enrolled in the new tre - icainiiaaeieas 

Retardation charts of th” 

made, intelligence tests and th 
tests in reading and arithmetic were given. 
The resnits of the tesis were compiled and a 
temporary classification of the groups was 
made. This classification was the subject 
of discussion in a conference with the teach- 
ers of the groups. Where the discrepancies 
between the special tests and the ratings of 
the teachers were rather great, further study 
of the pupils involved was continued. Per- 
sonal conferences were held with the pupils 
to chart their interests, desires and special 
characteristics together with a survey of 
the school attitude of the pupils. 


Entelligence Test Basis of Adjustment. 


When the classes were placed on a more 
balanced permanent basis, the groups were 
balanced with a 65 per cent adjustment 
based upon intelligence tests and a 35 per 
cent adjustment based upon special chayr- 
acteristics, teachers’ ratings and school at- 
titide. Several students ranking high in 
intelligence tests, as well as in the peda- 


tlie Byars =), 


gogical tests and grades of the school sub- 
jects were transferred to the high school. 
With the organization of the trade school, 
the Gary system continues to advance the 
new order of secondary education by adjust- 


rang instruction along the lines which func- 


tion in the lives or tire-boys and girls after 
they leave school. “ae 


Saar 


ONLY TALENTED PUPILS ARE 
ADMITTED. 


A Saturday morning class in art is 
held in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, through the co- 
operation of the School Art League, 
which pays the salary of the teacher. 
Only the most talented of the many ap- 
plicants for membership in this class can 
be admitted, aud 35 students represent- 
ing 15 schools comprise the class. The 
instruction consists of drawing in pencil, 
peu and ink, wash and color, from_a 
variety of models, including bird and ani- 
mal forms, loaned by the American Mu- 
scum of Natural History. The class 
hornrs are from 9.30 to 12.30, aud the 
course consists of 26 lessons, beginning 
in October and ending in May. The 
pupils who have the advantage of this 
extra instruction not only improve in 
their own ability, but carry their work 
back to their schools, thus raising the 
standard for all the schools. The Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum also holds a Sat- 
urday class for Brooklyn high-school art 
students. 


mance Prat CON 

Hg. 
ATHLETIC.-Me only way to mainta 
tné Schools and secure eff in~' teachers 


A nuinber of 
ig at 


standing for recliace 

cising, ascending and descending Sstaiss. 
2. Ease and grace of movement in rising 
for recitation, sitting without holding on 
to desk, aes ascending and descend- 
ing stairs. . Removal of coats and 
sweaters for iow: work. 4. Pronipt- 
ness in obeying commands. 5. Precision 
and cnergy in execution of exercises. 6. 
Gheerfulness of wyanner in exeention of 
xercises. 7. Interest and activity im 
class games. 8. Effort and success in 
passing athletic tests in grammar grades. 


To cquip teachers, school nurses, direc- 
tors ot physical education, and health 
workers for health work m the public 
schools, & year’s course in health educa- 
tion is given by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in cooperation with 
the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. 
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CRUDE CLASSIFICATION 
CAUSES WASTE. 


Earnest Effort to Sort Children on 
Scientific Basis—Special Classes for 


ee Defectives. 


ie 
By Wicniam L. Errvmncer, Superiniendent, 
of Schools for New York City. 
{From annual address before associate and 
district superintendents, etc.] 
YVerhaps the most characteristic ad- 
vince in school administration during 
recent years has been the rejection of 
the assumption that all children are 
practically alike in physical and men- 
tal endowments and also that children 
with marked defects of sight, hear- 
ing, or limb have no place in the public 
schools. To-day progvessive school ad- 
ministration requires that an earnest 


effort be made to sort our children on a- 


scientifie basis, so that group instruction 
may still be consistent with recognition of 
the fact that as regards physical and 
mental traits one group differs widely 
from another. Up to the present perhaps 
the greatest waste in education has been 
due to the crude classification of pupils. 
Avast amount of time, energy, and money 
is wasted whenever masses of children 
are grouped without regard to those 
phyxical and mental characteristics which 
individualize them and yet which, when 
properly recognized and made the basis 
of erouning. permit class instruction to 
i Stabby, 


. u#utal defective must not 
pe placed in severe scholastic competi- 
tion with normal children. A violation 
of ihis principle of organization means as 
regards the children not only extreme 
personal discouragement and the loss of 
self-esteem and self-confidence but also 
considerable expense to the city, because 
such children are repeaters in the grades. 
The proper classification and segregation 
of such: children is therefore desirable, 
not only from an ethical but also from an 
economical standpoint. 

In addition to such efforts to make 
definite segregation of pupils with 
warked physical and mental defects, a 
striking feature of the administration 
ef our most progressive elementary 
schools and high schools has been the 
application of tests that bespeuk an earn- 
est effort to group children on the basis 
of their ability in order that they may 


more fully derive the benefits of instruc- 
tion and in order that their achievements 
may be measured by definite standards 
of attainment, instead of by thei unstand- 


ardized judgment of “the average é teacher, 


exceptional work in this regard has been 

done in many of our schools and my sin- 
cere hope is that a greater number of 
progressive elementary school and high 
school principals will carefully study the 
problen. 


Instruction Ineffective with Poor Grading. 


The average class organization , in 
many of our schools is susceptible of 
great improvement. In many instances 
poor classification results in great waste. 
The poorly graded pupils make a fruit- 
less effort to profit by instruction and 
the ineffectiveness of her work carries the 
conscientious teacher to the verge of 
nervous exhaustion. Not infrequently it 
would appear that the mode of organiz- 
ing classes in a grade is exclusively a 
mathematical one of dividing the grade 
register by the average class register of 
40, in total disregard of the distressing 
truth that the resulting class units are 
merely promiscuous groups of pupils 
showing the widest variations of age and 
ability. 

An analysis made of many typical 
classes by means of the age progress 
sheet revealed the anticipated fact that 
pupils were grouped without due regard 
either to their mental or their chrono- 
logical age. The facts/ recorded by 
the age progress sheet were apparently 
regarded merely as interesting data, to 
be filed with the division of reference 

“A research, rather than compelling 
reorganizing the classes in 

A careful study of the school 

ceptional pupils, as revealed 

progress charts supplemeuted 

by simps. Standardized tests will enable 
one to substitute a scientific class organi- 
zation for a crude, empirical one that is 
wasteful not only from the standpoint 
of discipline but also from the standpoint 
of instruction. Furthermore, when so 
much standardized material is readily 
available, it is not too much to expect 
that principals and teachers apply stand- 
ards of achievement in spelling, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, and reading, to deter- 
mine whether or not pupils, classes, or 
schools are up to the level of achieve- 


ment we are entitled to demand. 
‘ 


The time is at hand for the transforma- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College into 
Pennsylvania State University, declared 
President John M. Thomas in his inaugu- 
ral address at the college. He has estab- 
lished this aim as the policy and desire 
of his administration. 


———e 
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FOLK HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
CONFER. 


Need -of Unity of | Purpose i is Strongly Felt— 
Reaction Mighi Follow too-Rapid Progress 
Without a Definite Plan. 


& 


Unity of trend is lacking in the German 
folk high schools, whereas in the Scandina- 
vian countries definite unity of purpose has 
always been a feature of these schools, ac- 
cording to the “Deutschen Blatter fur 
erziehenden Unterricht.’”’ When trans- 
planted on German soil these schools show a 
diversity which indicates absence of plan 
and unity. One school of this type has httle 
connection with another, and conducts its 
work without reference to any common pur- 
pose of the type. 

A conference has been called to remedy 
this condition. The session will be held in 
Lubeck, and it will afford opportunity for 
all interested in this system to get in touch 
with one another and to confer on the 
folk high-school movement. Dr, Fredrick 
Schroder, of Askov, will open.the session 
with an address on the Danish folk high 
school. Dr. Erdberg, of Berlin, will speak 
on the German folk high school. The topics 
to be considered are: The rural folk high 
school, the folk high school and the labor 
element, rural folk high-school associations, 
and the preparation fora union among the 
German folk high schools. 

The session is expected to have a steady- 
ing effect on this movement in Germany, 
for too rapid progress without definite plan 
is sure to be followed by a reaction. - 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MEASURE 
MUSICAL TALENT. 


Tests for the measurement of musical 
talent were given to 70 students in the 
summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin. Five faculties are measured 
by the tests: (1) The sense of pitch, 
which is the ability to discriminate be- 
tween higher and lower tones; (2) the 
sense of time or rhythm; (8) the sense 
of consonance, which is the ability to 
tell that which is more pleasing and that 
which is less pleasing; (4) the sense of 
intensity ; and (5) the nrusical memory 
or the number of tones that can be“re- 
membered from a single hearing. The 
tests are given by means of phonograph 
records prepared for this purpose. They 
are used in many public schools as a 
quick method of classifying pupils. 


“Class extension,” which is really cor- 
respondence work plus the personal in- 
fluence of the instructor who meets the 
class regularly every week or every two 
weeks. is emphasized by the State Manual 

Training Normal Schoo! of Kansas, 


4 


‘ 


‘Teachers in the consolidated school at 
Iberta, Minn., live in a modern apart- 
nent conducted on the club plan. Elec- 
light, hot-water heating, kitchen, 


siness woman, manages the club and 
= ~ the books. The club eniploys a 
rs —_— — 


isekeeper, who prepares and serves | 


By JoHN C. 
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room schvois. In some districts a Dou. 
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HOMES FOR TEACHERS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


modations Provided by School Districts Range from a “Curtained-off” 
Corner of the Schoolroom to a Commodions Apartment Honse. 


MUERMAN. 


United States Bureau of Ednecation. 
Ninety per cent of the superintendents 
who answered were very much in favor 
of the teacherage plan, and many find it 
a necessity. Where a number of teachers 
are brought together in a consolidated 
school conditions are most favorable for 
a successful operation of a home, but the 
problem is difficult for the one and two 


cate On 


a . ’ 


ong 


hes 


the home, $500, was paid. In all, there 
were 2,816 homes, 2,400 of which were 
owned by the \Jistricts, 57 were donated, 
170 rented, and 189 a part of the school 
building. If the reports were complete 
for all counties the number would prob- 
ably _exceed 3,000. The cost of these 
homes ranges from the modest sum of 
$50 for a humblelog cabin to $40,000 for 
an up-to-date apartment built by a city 
district. Most of the buildings cost from 
$600 to $11,000. Fewer than one-fourth 
of tlreese homes have nrodern conveniences, 
such as running water, gas or electricity, 
and bath. These conditions have a di- 
rect effect on the holding power of the 
school, according to the county superin- 
tendents, who report that where a niod- 
ern home is provided tlie teachers re- 
matin at their schools, but where housing 
conditions are poor they soou seek other 
nositious. s 


-- New School. 


meals, does the washing, etc. The 
slrers’ apartment is on the upper floor 
the building, and the principal and 
ily live on the first floor. The 
Its from the two apartments are 
aced in a sinking fund, so that the’ 
itl be paid off in 10 years. It is, 
re, a self-supporting and paying 
ss proposition, and it cosls the tax- 
nothing. The teachers pay about 
a month each. Half the orginal cost 
paid by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


ained Teachers Ensily Obtained Now. 


hance to five in a place like this 
3s teachers to the school, and the 
d finds that it can secure col- 
and normail-school graduates who 
experienced and valuable teachers, 
- before the home was built it 
to get teachers at all, and the 
1s usnally glad to get even girls 
n trai ing. 
rages,” as such homes or cot- 


a 


my the teach- 

, but the work of the schools 
t is often hard for a teacher to 
sfactory place to board, espe- 
: he country. If she is discon- 
s feeling may be reflected in her 
e finds conditions so poor that 
Stay, the change often has a 
the school. To finda living 
wvould not only be comfort- 


om ts ilu 


a, and the natural 
cherage, 


eat 


o! board ing 


ing place can not be found for the teacher 
and the district has to provide a resi- 
dence in order to get anyone to take the 
school, But this manner of living is lone- 
soure and unsatisfactory. Where a two- 
teacher school employs a man and wife 
and supplies a residence the plan is suc- 


cessful, and such a home becomes a social , 


cente “or the community. something like 
a parsonage. 


Specific Authority in 18 States. 


More and more it is realized by school 
living 
places for their teachers, and-although 
only 18 States have so far given specific 
authority to school districts to build and 
operate homes for teachers, a movenrent 


boards that they must supply 


to pass such laws is) grar~ 
States buil 

luw that da 

vide for t 

sehools. In a 


nia, the attorney 


Fi : tax payers can : : , 
letimes called, are_gglving a - aS ene id Vote money to build 
: Taen cee fichers, nor can they use 


. School money for such purposes. But in 


most of the States the nnmber of teach- 
erages is growing. Texas leads With 567, 
The only States reporting that they have 


_no such institutions are Indlana, New 


Jersey, Rhode Island, and Verniont, 
In the other States, the 807 counties that 
replied to the questionnaire reported 
that in the past school year 6,759 teach- 
ers did not depend upon boarding or 
rooming places in their districts, but 
lived in buildings exclusively for them- 
selves. Some of these were supplied free 
by the district, some provided by the dis- 
trict at a nominal rent, and some rented 
by the teachers at the custon*iry prices. 


& 
Teachers Pay Moderate Prices, 


h Oue district reported that the teachers 


ere to pay $5 a month until the cost of 


“?. 
a 
-_ 


A Home with Every .. " 
cific 


One superintendent in Minnesota s.ucl. 
that his district would not consider a 
new school building witliout also provid- 
ing a home for the teacher, A number 
of neat and comfortable cottages «are 
owned by the large cotton mill and coal 
companies in Alabama and other States 
in the South. The nse of these cottages 
is sometimes given to the teachers either 
free or at a rental which is just enougi 
to pay for repairs. 


the schools and secure eff ‘«~’ teachers, 
A number of hat 
lal 

Some teachers reuuc. am, . 


in the cottage by doing their own housc-_ 


work. In the Sioux Valley, Minn. 
Teachers’ Home only $20 is paid by mae 
teacher, and this covers rent, heat, light, 
and food. For this small sum the teach- 
ers liye i a modern house with hot and 
cold water, electric light. and complete 
laundry equipment, 


v 
Success Depends Largely on Matron. 


The larger homes find it better to en- 
sage a matron, who keeps house for the 
teachers and acts as chaperon, rather 
than have the teachers do the work, 
Many of the teachers are young girls 
away from liome fur the first time, aud 
matron who will take care of them and 
keep them happy is worth more than her 
Salary. The success of the teacherage 
often depends on the tact and managing 
ability of the woman who takes charge 


Many districts rent 
residences and give them to the teachers 
rent free, as the only way to maintain 


ra 


nee ec a 
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four volumes. Vol, 1-2. London, New 
York [etc.] Sir Isaac Pitman & sons, 
Itd., 1921. 2 y¥. plates, illus. 4°. 


The completion of the second volume of 
this new Encyelopaedia of education car- 
ties ithe work to the beginning of the 
letter M. More than 850 contributors, 
specialists in various lines of education, 
join in the preparation of the Encyclo- 
paedia, which will be useful for consulta- 
lion on subjects relating to Britlsh eduea- 
tion, to which it is mainly devoted. Con- 
siderable attention, however, is given to the 
edueational institutions and methods of 
other countries than Great Britain. Among 
the American contributors to the werk are; 
Vrofs, E, P. Cubberley, John Dewey, C. H. 
Judd, and Paul Mouroc. 


Reeent Publications of Bureau of Education. 


Isducation in homeopathic medicine dur- 
ing the biennium 191S-1920; by W. A. 
Dewey. Washington, 1921. Tp. (Bul- 
letin, 1921, no, 18.) 

Advance sheets from the biennial survey 


of education in the United States, 1918- 
1920. 


idueation of the deaf; by Percival Hall 

Washington, 1921. 16 p. (Bulletin, 
1921, no. 14.) 

Adyanee sheets from the biennial survey 


of education in the United States, 1918- 
1920. 


‘art-time education of various types. 

vevort of the Commission on the 

“my of seconds 

y the Js” education, 

‘ National education 

. Washington, 1921. 22 p. 
etin, 1921, no, 5.) 


This report presents various types of 
art-time education, ineluding eontinuation 
classes, and indleates some of the adminis- 
trative features desirable. One seetion is 
devoted to FEducational and yoeational 
guidanee, with a diseussion of the fune- 
tions of a direetor of yoeational guidanee 
nd of vocational eounselors in the sehools. 


ecial features in the education of the 
blmd during the biennium 1918-1920; 
Edward I. Allen. Washington, 
. i4p. (Bulletin, 1921, no, 16.) 

‘vance sheets from the biennial survey 
ducation in the United States, 1918- 


‘or the reorganization of the 
7 County, North 


Aank 


aieim, 
(Bulletin, 


and home aud school 
23, 

he method of establishing 

between the home and 

oy various States and eities 

visiting teachers. 
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MANY CURED OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


Speech-correction classes are successful in 
Omaha, Nebr. Attendance at these classes 
is not compulsory, but nevertheless 202 
pupils with various defects enrolled during 
the past year, and many of them were cured. 
Seventeen classes were formed, meeting in 
the schools and at the headquarters of the 
board of education. In these classes were 
27 children who stuttered and 129 with 
phonetic defects. Some children had from 
6 to 10 such defects. 

Oi the phonetic-defect cases, 49 were 
cured, 18 improved 75 per cent, and 33 im- 
proved 50 per cent. Of the 34 remaining 
cases, 6 dropped out of the class, 6 moved 
away, and the other 22 improved from 10 
to 25 per cent. 

Keeping account of improvement in the 
speech of stutterers was more difficult, but 
the final report was based on many sources. 
Reports from class teacher, principal, par- 
ents, classmates, speech instructor, and the 
child himself, were considered in estimating 
the degree of improvement. Upon the basis 


of these reports, 27 children who had stut- 


tered were adjudged cured, 16 were found 
to have improved 75 per cent, and 16 im- 
proved 50 per cent. 
14 children did not get the home cn-~ 
tion so much needed in this 
left the class, s-"" ~ 

= hat they showed oniy from 
10°to 25 per cent improvement. The aver- 
age cost for each case was $7.23. 


NEED PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, 


An annual physical test for young men 
was recently recommended by Gen. John J. 
Pershing, addressing the encampment of 
the Military Order of the World War. Uni- 
versal military training would be the greatest 
help in improving the physical condition of 
the youth of the country, according to Gen. 
Pershing, but such training seems impos. 
sible. However, he said, at’ least 100,000 
men should be trained each year. 

Not only better physical development, 
but better mental education is needed by 
American youth, continued the general. 
It should be made the obligation of every 
citizen, particularly those who saw service 
inthe Army and Navy and know the require. 
ments of those services, to sce that tho 
accomplishment of the education provided 
for in the laws of almost every State is 
enforced. The large number of slackers in 
the World War, he declared, was a result of 
the high percentage of illiteracy. Few 
ijliterates understand their obligations to 
the country. 


Geography is increasing in interest for 
University of Wisconsin summer session 
students. Fifty per cent more men and 
women studied geography there this year 
than at any summer Session in the past. 


———— 
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Some of the remaining | 


MORAL EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE AT GENEVA. 
mel | 


Methods of History Said to Need 
Humaner Direction With Emphasis 
on Achievemenis of Civilization. 


The international motive, implying pos- 
sibilities of promoting a spirit of world 
unity throngh wniversal methods of 
ethical teaching and vision, and the cor- 
relation of civic and nationalist idealx 
with the spirit of human brotherhood, 
was the leading toyic of discussion at 
‘the International Moral Education Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember. 

Under the presidency of Dr. Edouard 
Claparéde between 30 and 40 delegates, 
representing <Anustralin, China, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States, assembled at the Institut J. J. 
Rousseau. 


New Method for Teaching History. 


It was felt that methods of history 
teaching needed a new and humaner di- 


fection, with empnusis on the achiere- 
ents of civilization in industry, science, 
-art, and general social progress. With 
this finer temper in the treatment of each 
national history should be associated a 
larger outlook, created by at least an out- 
line study of the story of humanity at 
large. 

The motive of service as animating, 
every section of education—in family, 
kindergarten, elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, civics, science, art, litera- 
ture, physical training, sexual ethic, and 
vocational efficiency—was also discussed. 
The discussion touched such more ob- 
viously practical aspects as junior Red 
Cross work and the moralization of 
Science and esthetic. 


Permanent Bureau May Be Established. 


The establishment of a permanent 
moral education bureau was proposed. 
Originally a library and research center 
had been proposed as an institution at 
The Hague, perhaps in the Palace 
Peace. The creation of the League 
Nations had suggested jhe possibility 
forming a general educational library 
under the league’s auspices or as a de- 
partment of the labor office. On the one 
hand, the value of an independent 1i- 
brary was recognized. especially in its 
relation to the profound and delicate 
issues of moral life and conduct. On the 
other hand, association with the league 
would imply less financial difficulty. A 
Dutch committee undertook to consider 
the problem.—Lendon Times Educational 
Supplement, 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS. 


Many States Aid Normal Students and 
Require, Them to Teach in Rural 
Schools. ; 


By Epity A. Lariror. 


Teacher-training scholarships are com- 
mon in European countries. It is not un- 
usual to stipulate that recipients of such 
scholarships shall agree to remain in the 
profession for a period of 10 years. 
Should a teacher wish to be released 
from teaching before the end of the term 
of years stipulated, arrangement is made 
whereby the teacher must return to the 
Government the unearned portion of the 
scholarship. The Foretgn Division of the 
Bureau of Mducation recently received a 
copy of a certificate issued in Russia in 
1S0S. One provision of that certificate 
ig to the effect that since the teacher was 
educated at Government expense for a 
period of four years he is bound, for the 
benefits received from the Government’s 
stipend, to serve in capacity of elemen- 
‘ry publie toscher for a period of four / 


te. 
years or to pay to the seminary where 
he was educated to the account of the in- 
come of the Government 4383 rubles. 

So far the United States Government 
has not contributed funds for teacher- 
training scholarships. The Sterling- 
Towner bill, now pending in Congress, 
provides that a portion of the $15,009,000 
for the training of rural teachers shall 
be used as scholarships. 


. Mba Lede 


Scholarships Take Many Forms. 


-. number of the States are attempting 
to recruit and improve the rural teach- 
ing profession by means of scholarships. 
In some instances the scholarship means 
that the holder is entitled to tuition and 
matriculation only. In other cases it 
may mean a cash bonus in addition; 
again, it may refer to board or travel, or 
both. 

Tn 1919 the Legislature of Illinois pro- 
vided that honorably discharged vyeter- 
ans of the World War be awarded nor- 
mal school and university scholarships, 
entitling the holders to not less than four 
yeirs’ residence in the above-mentioned 
instifutions without tuition and matricu- 
lation charges. Nothing is said about 
entering the teaching profession. 

The Maine summer training school-for 
rural teachers, which has come to be 
known as a summer Plattsburg, is re- 
cruited on the scholarship basis. This 
plan provides that 100 teachers, selected 
by the State superintendent upon recom- 


mendation of the superintendents of 
rural towns, are allowed all expenses of 
travel and board at a special summer 
school of instruction. These teachers 
Must agree to return to the rural dis- 
tricts and serve as helping teachers, 
Upon satisfactory evidence of successful 
service 25 per cent is added to the an- 
nual salary. 


Beneficiaries Must Teach Two Years. - 


In Maryland the cost of board, room, 
and laundry for normal-school students, 
living at the normal-school dormitories, 
is reduced to $100 per year. Recipients 
of these $100 subsistence scholarships 
must pledge themselves to teach two 
years. 

Wor the purpose of aiding pupils in the 
State normal schools, the State board of 
education of Massachusetts may expend 
in semiannual payments a sum not ex- 
ceeding $4,000 a year. 

In New Mexico two resident teachers 
from each county, selected by the county 
superintendent, are allowed $300 each for 
board, books, tuition, and lodging for 
10 or 12 months’ training in either the 
normal schools or the normal university. 
The candidates must possess eighth- 
srade diplomas and be between 18 and 
“pare af nen ™ransportation charges 
em SU TU 


25 JCuss va a dt. 
in excess of $8 each is paid stuueur 
normal schools who enroll with a view 
to preparing to -teach in the public 
schools of New Mexico. 

The Rhode Island statutes provide 
that trustees of the normal school.inay 
pay to each pupil who shall reside 
within the State and attend the regular 
session of said school not exceeding $40 
for each quarter-year trayel expense. 
Such payments in the aggregate shall 
not exceed over $6,000 for any single 
year and shall be made to students in 
proportion to the distance they uray re- 
side from the normal school. 7 


Scholarships Open to Country Children, 


In South Carolina recipients of State 
scholarships attending the State Univer- 
sity and the Winthrop Normal and In- 
dustrial College are expected to pur- 
sue normal courses. These scholarships 
are worth $100 a year and exemption 
from tuition fees; they are awarded 
upon competitive examinations and a 
portion of them must be open to resi- 
dents of rural communities. 

In 1918 the assembly of Virginia pro- 
yided one scholarship from each school 
division in the State—119 in all—for 
men students attending the University 
of Virginia. ‘These scholarships entitle 
the holder to tuition, room rent, light, 
heat, and attendance, They are won upon 
competitive examination and are open — 


only to such candidates as can 
either they or their parents or ¢ 
are unable to pay for the items en 
ated. Hach student who remains two 
years shall either teach or act as an ad- 
ministrative school officer for a period 
of two years. Undoubtedly some of these 
students teach for a tim® in the rural 
schools. 

Those who favor teacher - training 
scholarships argue that since the Ped- 
eral Government provides board and 
tuition and an annual stipend of $600 
for officers of the Army and Navy while 
in training, it is just as important to 
offer books, tuition, and board for the 
training of those who direct the educa- 
tion of the youth, whom these soldiers 
will defend. They further add that 
since teachers come from the working 
classes a system of scholarships will be 
an incentive for worthy young people to 
enter teaching. Those opposed to the 
systenr say that it is undemocratic, that 
favoritism will be used in the selection 
of scholarships, and that the charitable 
feature in it brands the children of the 
poor. 


REGULAR CLASSES FOR SPEECH 
DEFECTIVES. 

Pupils with speech defects attend a 

vegular class which meets five tim- 

© Richmeud Fir ~ 


week at i 
New York City. 
or speech class after school i 
to form permauent speech habits, 
ing to the school authorities. Be 

daily contact between teacher and pup 
is necessary for the teacher to study th 
causes of the particular trouble in eac 
ease and the effects of remedies. Th 
fact that the worl? is considered part 
the regular school course earuing credi 
toward graduation gives it more value i: 
the eyes of the pupils, and takes aw 
the stigma attached to any kind of ¢ 
normal class. The instructor aims 
only to cure stuttering, lisping, ete., 
to improve the quality of the 
speaking voices. I ox this she 
ing fork and resonator. 


tion of one vs 
sity Extension Se., 
of North Carolina. 
reau iS carried on by 
agent upon request. the 
specific plans, and by sendi 
letins. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN | TRENDS IN TEACHING PRACTICE IN NORTH- 
; LEGION’S CONVENTION. ERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Presence of International Figures Made Occasion a Memo- | Europe Not Ready for Mixed Schools—Conventions on Moral 


rable Event—School Children Impress General Diaz—j} Training Are Frequent—German Universities Feel Effect 
Program of Americanization Enthusiastically Indorsed— of General Upheayal—Danish Folk-School Idea Adopted 
Policies and Principles of Legion—Program for American by Germans—Reaction from Crowded Curricula—Study of 
Education Week. Local History and Local Concerns. 


By Jno. J. Tickrt, United States Commissioner of Education. By Prren H. PEarsoy. 


We had the honor of attending the Third National Conven- I. PREJUDICE AGAINST COEDUCATION STILL LIVES. 
tion of the American Legion, which assembled at Kansas City, Edueational opinion abroad appears to have made some ad- 


Mo., October 31-November 2. It was an event not only of | vance in overcoming the old prejudice against coeducation, 
National interest but of world-wide significance. The presence | though most leaders still oppose it. Coeducation is making 
of Marshal Foch, Admiral Beatty, Gen. Diaz, Gen. Jacques, | headway in some places in Europe ag a temporary arrange- 


Gen. Pershing, Viee , ee ment, and then it 


is t 


does not easily sur- 
render the ground 
gained as an emer- 
geney measure. 

In Norway, boys’ 
schools, for fastanee, 
must be open io girls 
where there are no 
adequate .schools of 
like standing for the 
latter. Yet differ- 
ences between the 
sexes, it is pointed 
out, can noi be ig- 
nored without great 
disadvantage for the 


President Coolidge, 
and other well- 
known international 
figures made the | 
gathering distinctive | 
for American his- 
tory. The gigantic | 
parade of 40,000 he-' 
roes of the Great 
War, which required 
three hours to pass 
the reviewing stand, 
the banquet given in 
honor of the distin- 
guished guests, to- 
gether with their ad- 
dresses, the election whole of education. 
of Hanford Mac- ‘ Madame Sethnes, of 
Nider, of Mason : 4 = Dr Christiania, holds 
City, Iowa, as na- MILES STANDISH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, 01110. SWE. cacdnentianmeree 
tional commander, Type of one-story building which has panei een ae SH ee ae oe quiring girls to go 
and other outstand- Weak on tose, eo the city. It has 32 classrooms, every one with a direct 6 5 through conrses 
ing features of the : i adapted mainly ?or 
convention, have been deseribed in detail in the daily press. We | boys is a great injustice to the girls. Some European leaders, 
think that the educational aspects of the convention might be entirely overlooking the example of ibe Western World, declare 
further emphasized in Scitoot Lire. that coeducation of pupils having reached, or about to reach, 
We hope, however, before passing to the matter of the Legion's the age of puberty is impossible. Dr, Voss, of Cologne, opposes 
educational program, we can take the space here to cite some coeducation of older boys and girls for the suffieient reason that 
of the things said by the distinguished representatives of our the double mission of woman as housekeeper and mother must 
Allies. not be ignored, and that older girls can not receive this special 
November 2 was the anniversary of the death of Marshal training except in separate classes. 
Foch’s son in the war. On that day the great commander of } 
the allied armies disarranged his plans and remained in Kansas 
City beyond the time scheduled for his departure to greet the A moril education congress was held in London in 1908 and 
thousands of school children who were lined along the boulevard | another at The Hague in 1912. One was to be held in Paris in 
to see him. Accompanied by Lieut. Gen. Jacques, of Belgium, 1916, but for well-known reasons it was postponed. The work of 
the marshal rode along the line, several miles in length, | these congresses was resumed by the moral conference at Geneva 
waving continuously at the boys and girls eager to see and in 1921, which adjourned after having made preparation for 2 
honor him, At the convent school of the Sisters of Notre | full international moral congress to be held in Paris in 1922, 
(Continued on pege 8&2.) (Continucd on page 86.) 
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EVENING PLAY CENTERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Schoolhouses Are Used and Teachers 
Direct the Activities — Formalities 
Avoided as Far as Possible. 


By Teresa B. Bacnu. 


The child’s right to play as an integral 
part of his claim upon the State has been 
early recognized in England, and Goyv- 
ernment assistance is rendered in con- 
nection with the so-called play-center 
movenient, The play centers aim to give 
supervised recreation to school children 
out of school hours, 

Started in London nearly 25 years ago 
through the voluntary efforts of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the movement has be- 
come the coneern of education commit- 
tees all over England. The London 
County Council, realizing the value of 
recreation, offered the use of their school 
buildings to promote the movement. Offi- 
cial recognition followed in 1917, when 
the board of education, England’s central 
authority for school affairs, granted to 
local authorities wishing to establish 
play centers 50 per cent of the cost of 
maintenance, 


Government Aid Stimulated Extension. 


This aid amounted in the year ended 
March 31, 1919, to £19,049. The Govern- 
ment contribution had its effect in sub- 
stantially increasing the number of these 
institutions in the past few years, with 
the result that all the great towns, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Bradford, and many 
others, ave leading the way by establish- 
ing such centers. 

The work is generally restricted to the 
winter months, thus supplementing the 
activities of the playgrounds and the 
playing fields in the summer. In prac- 
tically all cases the elementary school is 
used for the purpose. A staff of expevi- 
enced teachers assisted by voluntary 
workers is always at hand to direct the 
activities. The center is usually open 
five evenings a week for about two hours 
each evening, and also on Saturday 
mornings. Only children of school age 
are adinitted. 


Physical Excreises Arc a Feature, 


The occupations are varied, ranging 
from simple subjects, such as singing, 
drawing, painting, sewing, working in 
raffia and plasticine, story telling, and 
reading, to special occupations, such as 
toy making, rug making, cobbling, wood- 
work, or embroidery. Physical exercises 
are a feature and include running, danc- 
ing, and organized games, 

Bach child has opportunity for exercis- 
ing individual taste and is at liberty to 


select or change his occupation or recrea- | 


tion. The discipline is never strict, the 
atmosphere being that of play rather 
than of school, and formalities are dis- 
pensed with as far as possible. The at- 
mosphere of the recreational center as 
conducted in London, where the move- 
ment originated, is well illustrated in the 
following quotation from one of the su- 
perintendents: 

Out of sad or depressing surroundings, such 
children come into the brightly lighted rooms 
with good fires burning, where toys abound 
for those who like them, where there is danc- 
ing, drill, and music, and everywhere a sense 
of gaiety and “ busyness,” of friends meeting 


and going off in little bands of classes to- 
gether and spending a happy time generally. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS INDORSE 
DISARMAMENT PLANS. 


Suspension of all present naval pro- 
grams, an agreement to reduce pres- 
ent naval strength, a pledge to under- 
take no further naval expansion, and a 
settlement of the Far Eastern question 
upon principles which will make practi- 
cable the reduction of naval armaments 
were urged in a resolution sent to Presi- 
dent Ilarding by the intercollegiate con- 
ference on limitation of armaments, 
which met at Princeton University. This 
conference consisted of S80 delegates from 
more than 40 eastern colleges and uni- 
versities. Foreign students joined in the 
plea for disarmament, the League of Pan 
American Students and the League of 
Chinese Students being represented. 

Dr. Jolm Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, at whose sugges- 
tion the conference met, made the open- 
ing address. Among the other speakers 
were Col. Franklin D'Olier, former com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer, of Princeton, and Norman 
Macaye, who gave the viewpoint of a stu- 
dent in service during the World Wav. 
A message from Mr. Hi A. L, Fisher, 
president of the board of education of 
the British Isles, was received by the 
conference as well as a cable message 
from students in England. 


A COLLEGE WHICH EDUCATES 
FOR MOTHERHOOD. 


Vassar College does not send out wo- 
menu to become great lawyers, doctors, 
scientists business administrators, or 
money makers, according to Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. It has been doing something 
much better than that. It has been cdu- 
cating women to be great mothers. We 
can estimate in dollars aud cents the 
worth of a lawyer or a financier, but it 
is impossible to estimate the worth of a 
mother. 


PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS EDU- 
CATION WEEK, 


Millions of American Youth Lack- 
ing in Essential Schooling—Pro- 
grams Urged to Inform the 
People of Needs of Education. 


Whereas public cducation is the basis of citi- 
zenship and is of “primary importance to the 
welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas more than 5,000,000 boys and girls 
in America are not availing themsclves of our 
frec school advantages and are lacking in that 
youthful schooling which is so essential to the 
making of an intelligent citizenship; and 

Whereas the experience of the war revealed 
vast elements of population that arc illiterate, 
physically nnfit or unfamiliar with American 
ideals and traditions, and our future strength 
and security arc mach dependent on their eduea- 
tion and commitment to American ideals: 

Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States, do urge the governors of 
the various States and Territories to set apart 
December 4 to 10, inclusive, 1921, as Aicrican 
Education Week, during which citizens in every 
State are urged to give special and thoughtful 
attcution to the needs and the aims of the public 
schools. It is particularly recommended that 
effort be addresscd to a practical cxpression of 
To that 
end organizations for civie advancement and s0- 


community interest in public cducation. 


cial betterment are earnestly requested, when it 
can be made practicable, to provide prograins 
which will inform the people concerning the 
yital needs in this direction, instruct them re- 
garding shortcomings and deficiencies in present 
facilitics, and bring to their attention specific, 
constructive methods by which, in the respective 
communities, these deficiencies may be supplied. 

The subject of public education has always 
becn very close to the Amcrican héart, and to 
the fact that it has been made a chief responsi- 
bility of local governmental nnits we largely owe 
the wide diffusion of cducational facilities. It 
is believed that a widespread and earnest effort 
at observance of Education Week wonld do 
much to emphasize this feeling of immediate 
responsibility. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the pulpit, press, schools, and public gatherings 
be cnlisted in behalf of this special effort. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United Statcs 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day 
of November, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-one and of the 
independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and forty-sixth. 

[Seal.] WARREN G. HARDING. 

By the President: 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secrctary of Statc. 
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To inform the public of the accont- 


plishments and needs of the public 
schools and to secure cooperatiou and 
support of the public in meeting these 
needs and to teach and foster good 
Americanism are the main purposes 
which American education week is ex- 
pected to accomplish. 

No service has suffered more from un- 
intelligent criticism than the schools. 
The average citizen does not read educa- 
tional literature or accounts of teachers’ 
meetings or visit schools to learn what 
they are doing. He has a conceptiou of 
school only as he knew it in his owu 
school days. Americau education week 
should give the taxpayers who furnish 
t? » funds for the public schools first-hand 
knowledge of the service for which they 
pay. Education can not afford to neglect 
this opportunity to advertise its aims and 
purposes. 


Keep Public Education Before the People. 


Tt is the duty of all the friends of edu- 
eation to think seriously and work hard 
on the problem of keeping the idea of 
public education before all the people. 

All communities are urged to observe 
Americau education week December 4 to 
10. The program for the week may be 
under the general supervision of the su- 
perintendeut of schools, the. commauder 
of the local American Legion post, the 
mayor, or other chief governmeutal ofli- 
eer of the community. These officials 
may call to their aid such other advisers 
nod help as they deem necessary. 

Proclamations calliug on the people 
and schools to observe the week will be 
made throughout the United States. The 
mayors should be requested to issue a 
proclamation before, December 1. 


School Officers Should Take Initiative. 


The superintendent of schools, the 
school principal, or the teacher in each 
community is expected to take the iui- 
tiative in organizing and in making aud 
carrying out the program for the week by 
ectting in touch with the local head of 
the American Legion and of the local 
government and with the presidents of 
the chambers of commerce, women’s 
clubs, churches, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion, 
and other civic organizations aud making 
plans to reach at least once every iudi- 
vidual in the community. 

Presidents of universities, colleges, and 
normal schools should encourage students 
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Under the Auspices of the National Education Association and the American 
Legion. i 


[From Natlonal Education Association Bulletin No. 16.] 


to hold special patriotic meetiugs at 
which there will be emphasis on the im- 
portance of education in-a democracy. 

The churches should be invited to ob- 
serve Suuday, December 4, as American 
education Sunday with special sermons 
and addresses. 


Things to be Emphasized. 


In every possible way the public's at- 
tentiou should be centered on educational 
problems—the need of better buildings, 
libraries and equipment, playgrounds; 
better attendance; better-paid teachers; 
louger school term; better vocational ed- 
uecation; better uuderstanding of the 
form and fundamental principles. of our 
Government and better and universal use 
of the English language. Special em- 
phasis should be placed on the singing of 
patriotic songs, salutes to the flag, and 
short, interesting accounts of essential 
facts in Americau history. 

The day and evening teetings should 
be held in the schools and possibly one 
or more great public meetings for the 
whole community under the auspices of 
the Legion with other organizations co- 
operating. 

The weekly meeting of such organiza- 
tions as the Rotary, Kiwauis, Lion, aud 
women's clubs should be devoted to the 
attainment of the objects aud purposes 
of Americau education week. 


Show What Modern Schools Do. 


Before meetings of taxpayers and pa- 
trons of the schools the principals and 
teachers should give summaries and dem- 
onstrations of what a modern school 
does; liow the teaching of writing, read- 
ing, and arithmetic have been revolution- 
ized; how health aud physical develop- 
ment of the pupils are cared for; how 
the coming citizeus are given knowledge 
of their rights and responsibilities, and 
how they are trained in the exercise of 
these rights and in the discharge of their 
duties through the organization of the 
school, through classroom exercises, and 
through children’s clubs. Programs, pa- 


‘ geants, and exhibits should be held in all 


schools. Parents must be attracted to 
these meetings and exhibits. 


Pupils may make posters, four-iminute 
speeches, write slogans, visit court- 
houses, business houses, parks, and pub- 
lic librarics to learn first-hand more 
about what the Government does for its 


citizens. Patriotic music should be sung 
and played and tile meaning of the 
American flag taught and the flag hon- 
ored. Members of the American Legion 
and others should be invited to speak at 
mneetings held in the schools and in the 
community, 


Origin of the Plan. 


The American Legion through its 
Americanism commission asked and te- 
ecived the cooperation of the National 
Education Association in teaching and 
fostering true Americanism in all the 
schools of America. The Americanisn 
commissiou aud the National Education 
Association have approved the following 
statemeut, as adopted in the resolutions 
of the National Education Association at 
its annual meeting in Des Moines, July, 
19215 


The National Education Association wel- 
comes most heartily and accepts with great 
appreciation the offer of the Amcrican Legion 
to cooperate with the National Education As- 
sociation in securing for America a program 
of cducation adcquate to meet the uceds of the 
twentieth century and which will give every 
boy and cvery girl that cquipment in educa- 
tion and traiuiug which is his right under 
our democratic Governimeut, aud which will 
make of all, whether native or foreign born, 
good American citizens. To the accomplish- 
ment of these cnds, be it resolved 

1. That all teachers in America, exchange 
teachers and professors excepted, should be 
Anicricau citizens and should be required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Government 
of the United States. 


Teaching Standards Must Be Raised. 


2, That no one should be permitted to teach 
in any school in America who has less than a 
staudard high-school cducatiou of four years 
with not less than two additional years of 
professional training. 


3. That the English language should be the 
only basic language of instruction in all pub- 
lic, private, and parochial elementary and 
high schools. 


4, That adcquate instruction should be re- 
quired in American history and civies for 
graduation from both the clementary and 
high schools. 


5. That the American flag should be dis- 
played by every school during school hours 
and that patriotic exercises should be con- 
ducted regularly in all schools, aud, further, 
that the American Legion be invited to fur- 
nish speakers from time to time at these and 
other exercises of the schools. 


G6. That school attendance should be made 
compulsory throughout the United States for 
a minimum of 86 wecks annually to the end 
of the high-school period or to the age of 18. 


7. That an educational week should be ob- 
served iu all communities annually for the 
purpose of informing the pnblic of the accom- 
plishments and needs of the public schools 
and to secure the cooperation aud support of 
the public in mecting these needs, 


8. That the representative assembly of the 
Natioual Education Association authorize the 
appointment of a standing committce to co- 
operate with the American Iegion throughout 
the year for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the program outlined above, 
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WHY FOUR YEARS OF COL- 
LEGE STUDY? 


Review of Organization of Higher Edu- 
cation is Demanded — Professional 
Schools Not Logically Distributed. 


By S. P. Capen, Director, Amcrican Coun- 
cil on Education. 


Tu an entertaining address on the sub- 
ject “Why five acts?” Prof. Brander 
Matthews contended that the traditional 
five-act division of European drama was 
pure accident. It arose from the fact 
that the majority of Euripides’ later plays 
contained four choral interludes. Euri- 
pides’ Roman imitators saw a structural 
principle and a system in this accidental 
dramatic division. Hence the five-act 
tradition which through the centuries 
dominated European drama. 


Rising Costs Emphasizing Need of Review. 


There is a certain parallelism in the 
field of higher education. With equal 
pertinence one might ask the question: 
“Why four years?” If four years is re- 
garded as an immutable requirement for 
higher liberal cducation, is the course in 
dentistry necessarily of the same length? 
Is it iu accordance with a law of nature 
or merely by the accident of tradition that 
the same period of time should be de- 
manded of neophytes in business, agri- 
culture, a dozen cifferent kinds of cu- 
gineering, medicine, pharmacy, and vet- 
erinary medicine? There are many of us 
who believe that a reexamination of pro- 
fessional and higher vocational training, 
with fresh reference to the demands of 
the several callings, would lead to some 
startling conclusions concerning the time 
element in such training. Indeed a re- 
view—lI believe a periodic review—of the 
administrative organization of the higher 
educational system is imperatively de- 
manded. Effective articulation between 
training and professlonal requirements 
demands it. The rising cost of education, 
the growing difliculty of financing it on 
any terins emphasizes the necessity. 


Specialization in Professional Education. 


Another large problem which is na- 
tional in scope and affects the member- 
ship of practically every association of 
higher institutions is the illogical distri- 
bution of establishments for expenslve 
professional training. ‘There is a large 
surplusage of schools and departments 
devoted to certain kinds of professional 
education. There is an equally serious 
shortage of facilities for training in other 
professions. Moreover, expensive pro- 
fessional training facilitics are concen- 
trated in a few regions. Competition be- 
tween the iustitutions offering these fa- 
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cilities is unavoidable. At the same time 
the limits of the field of university educa- 
tion are constantly expaudiug. All uni- 
versities are called upon to furnish more 
different kinds of training than they can 
afford to maintain, It is patent that be- 
fore long each of our higher educational 
establishments, even the richest, will 
have to select a relatively small number 
of branches in which it will offer profes- 
sioual education. Each will have to spe- 
cialize and the directions in which each 
is to specialize should be determined by 
its location, its equipment, and by the 
demands of its constituency. If gradu- 
ally and by joint agreement the distribu- 
tion of schools for higher professional 
training could be arranged in accordance 
with a systematic plan, the interests of 
the country would be greatly served. 


GREATER PROGRESS FOR 
BRILLIANT STUDENTS. 


Ability of the Average Now Determines 
Pace in Colleges—Best Men Should 
Not be Restricted. 


Brilliaut students should be separated 
from average ones and a higher grade of 
work required of the former, according 
to Frank Aydelotte, the new president 
of Swartlunore College. We are educat- 
ing more students up to a fair average 
than any other country in the world, said 
President Aydclotte iu his iuaugural ad- 
dress, but we are wastefully allowiug the 
capacity of the average to prevent us 
from bringing the best up to the stand- 
ards they could reach. To check this 
waste, students really interested iu the 
intellectual life should be set a new 
standard of attainment for the A. B. de- 
gree, distinctly higher than we require 
of them at present and comparable per- 
haps with that which is now reached for 
the A. M. 

The average or below the average stu- 
dent should not be denied the benefit of 
a college edueation. He needs this train- 
ing, and we heed his humauizing presence 
in the colleges, but we should not allow 
him to hold back his more brilliant com- 
panions from doing that high quality of 
work which will in the end best justify 
the time and money which we spend in 
education. 


Avoid Spoon Feeding for Able Men. 


With the more brilliant students it 
would be possible to do things which ve 
dare not attempt with the average. We 
could allow them to specialize more be- 
cause their.own alertness of mind would 
of itself be sufficient to widen their in- 
tellectual range and give them that ac- 


quaintance with other studies necessary 
for a liberal point of view. We could 
give these more brilliant students greater 
independence in their work, avoiding the 
spoon feeding which makes much of our 
college instruction of the present day of 
secondary-school character. Our exaim- 
inations should’ be less frequent and 
more comprehensive, and the task of the 
student should be to prepare himself for 
these tests through his own reading and 
through the instruction offered by the 
college; he should not be subjected to the 
petty, day-by-day restrictions and assign- 
ments necessary for his less able fellows. 

By altering the character of our In- 
struction from a secondary to a college 
and university level we ought to be able 
to dispense with some of the drudgery of 
teaching and release at least a portion of 
the time of college and university pro- 
fessors for study and research, thus in 
turn raising the whole level of our edu- 
cation. 


Separation Is Already Taking Place. 


This development is already under 
way. The separation of honor men from 
the main average body of students is al- 
ready taking place in a number of insti- 
tutions in the country, and we are wit- 
nessing to-day a gradual development of 
a system of junior colleges which will 
operate eventually to release our endow- 
ments for higher education for specifi- 
cally higher training. 

We can never again returu to one 
course or two for all our students of 
liberal arts, but we inust simplify and 
unify the courses for the A. B. degree, 
allowing a certain number of major 
choices as to subjects, and, once the 
major choice is made, insisting rigidly 
on the implications of that choice. We 
should test the student’s proficiency in 
his work as a whole by comprehensive 
examinations which will demand an un- 
derstanding of the relations between dif- 
ferent subjects, which will make each 
year depend upon those that have gone 
before, which will eliminate the possibil- 
ity of success by cramming, and which 
will enable us to substitute a qualitative 
for a quantitative standard for our de- 
grees, This would involve a more lim- 
ited program of studies and a more 
thorough standard of attainment in each, 


To extend the service of Rutgers Col- 
lege throughout central New Jersey, the 
college authorities expect to give evening 
business courses next term not only in 
the college building at New Brunswick, 
where they are now given, but also in 
the neighboring cities of Plainfield, Tren- 
ton, and Elizabeth. Both elementary 
and advanced courses are given, 
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CAMP SCHOOLS OF SCOUTING FOR FRENCH YOUTHS. 


A ‘Thousand Young Frenchmen Receive Instruction of the Kind that Charac- 
terizes Scouting—Model Camps on Baitle Fields from Which It Was Nee- 
essary to Clear the Unexploded Shells. . 


By Lorxye W. Barciay, Vuedional Hducational Director of Boy Scouts of Agrerica. 


France suffered more than her share 
in the Great War. Great as was the ma- 
terial destruction of the north of France, 
still greater was the injury done her 
youth through the climination of ednea- 
tional facililies, espeeially of the social 
and recreational sort. 

France is now going forward with 
rapid strides, not only in the rehabilita- 
tion of her farms, faciories, towns, and 
villages, but also in the reestablishment 
of her educational program which sul- 
tered so much. The devastated school- 
houses bear mute testimony to the great 
need for sympathetic cooperation of all 
educators with Franee’s program of re- 
construction, d 


Constructive Program of Health Education. 


The American Connnittee for Devas- 
tuied France, headed by Miss Aune Mor- 
van and Mrs. A. M. Dike, during the 
period of fhe war carried the nessage of 
America’s friendship toe the uufortinate 
of the battle-searred Department of the 
Aisne, the Department in which so many 
American soldiers gave their lives. With 
the signing ef the armistice, the Ameri- 
ean comnittee continued its program of 
relief, but its program gradnally changed 


= from that of relief to that of constructive 


education in healtb, recreation, and 
physieal education, along with assistance 
to the organization of agricultural syn- 
dicates and home reconstruction, 

Soon after the armistice, the need for 
yeereational activilies Tor the boys of 
the devastated towns and villages was 
eyident. Not only had their homes been 
destroyed, but also their social and recre- 
ational life. To meet the need tor the 
reestablishinent of recreational life, the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France undertook 0 assist the Boy 
Seouts of Frauce by offering a training 
school for boys, which was held at Frane- 
port, near Compiegne, during the sum- 
mer of 1920. The American comniittce 
secured the help of the Boy Sconts of 
America 10 supply the teehnical leader- 
ship. 

Scouting Neglected for Five Years. 


Up to the beginning of the war in 1914, 
the idea of scouting and out-door eduea- 
tion grew subsiantially among the French 
people. With the declaration of war, 
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when all France's resources were mobil- 
ized for defense, the scont movement had 
to be sacrificed. ‘The result was that by 
the end of the war, although the leaders 
of reueh sconting made heroic sacrifices 
to keep the vork going, and although 
their record during the war for service 
was Magnificent, nevertheless, five years 
had been cut out of the development of 
sconting for Zerench boyhood, 


Three Official Koy Scout Organizations. 


There are now three growing xéout 
organizations in France, all recognized 
as official by the International Boy Scout 
Bureau, namely, Welairenrs de lrauce 
(ueutral), Kelairenrs Unienistes (Pret- 
estani), and Seonts de EFranes 
(Catholic). 

The Camp-Ecole de Seoutisme, estab- 
lished by the American eommittee at 
Francport, near Compiegne, 3921, was 
epoch making in its influence upon boys’ 
work in France. It was there that the 
spirit of unity and cooperation among 
the three scoui associations of Franee 
had its practical demonstration. This 
year found this spirit continuing in 
erowfh and with it a great desire to 
push the work of the hey sconts in 
lranece, 
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For Young Men and Boys. 


The camp sehool of 1920 had for its 
purpose the training of boy leaders from 
the war-stricken villages of the devas- 
tated regions, This objective was en- 
larged for 1921. The purpose of ihe 
camp schools fov this year was to give 
to the boys of france, especially to those 
of the devastated areas, an opporiunity 
to receive, under exeeptional conditions, 
physical, moral, and intellectual train- 
ing, and also to offer to young men 
and adults in Ifranee an opportunity to 
learn to be seout masters and ihns to 
serve as leaders of the boys of their 
hone communities. To meet this end it 
Was uecessary to establish two ecanps, 
one for seout masters and futnre scout 
masters and one for younger boys. ‘The 
locations of the camps were: La Croix 
St. Ouen, near Compiegne (Oise), and 
at Coreey near Villers-Coiterets (Aisne). 
At La Croix St. Ouen two training camps 
of two weeks each were held for scout 
masters, and one for boys under 17 years 
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of age. At Corey four camps of two 
weeks each were held for boys. 

1t was on account of the ncehievement 
of 1920 in the development of good will 
mnong the scout associations that the 
American committee, in the organization 
of the camp schools for 192], invited the 
participation of the three scout assecia- 
tions recognized by the International Boy 
Seout Bureau. These three associations 
then organized a comuaittee of direetion 
of the camp ecoles de Scoutisme Wran- 
eais. The work of the camp ecoles was 
then put under this joint cominittee. To 
facilitate the work of the eonnniitee of 
direction «a technieal subconnnittee was 


‘ appointed, 


To Develop French Leaders. 


The representatives of the three scout 
ussociations, with 1g representatives of 
the American connnittee, vigorously took 
the management of the camps in hand, 
realizing the responsibility and the eppor- 
tunity for serviee, The American repre- 
seltatives of the American committee put 
themselves at the disposal of the lreneh 
leaders and worked as their assistants 
so that the Wrench leaders shonld get the 
experience in Jeadership and in taking 
ihe respousibility for the direction of the 
camps. The purpose of the American 
eomnitlee has been to help France 
through ugencies already established in 
Franee rather than by substituting 
American leadership for French leader- 
ship and aitempling to build up uew 
agencies, "Phrongh the plan of orguniza- 
tion adopted by the American counnittee 
of working wilh the fhree scont associn- 
tions, this purpose Was made a reality. 


French Government Contributes Euipment. 


The ministry of the liberated regions, 
which had been so helpful in providing 
eqnipment last year, again assisted with 
the eamp schools of 1921. The Depart- 
ment of ihe Oise, through the prefeet of 
the Oise, provided bedding, blankets, 
beds, cooking utensils, kitchen eqnip- 
ment, and tools for the camp at La 
Croix St. Ouen. The tents were provided 
by the American committee. At Corey 
sinilar equipment was provided by the 
ininistry of the liberaied regions through 
the prefect of the Aisne; the .\merican 
comnitice ulso supplied the tents at this 
ealMp. This equipment was a tremendons 
eontribution on the part of the French 
Government and added much to the sne- 
cess of the eamps, for without the eqnip- 
nent it would have been impossible to 
lave carried through sneh a fine demon- 
stration of camp arrangement and equip- 
ment, The vamp at La Croix St. Oueu 
was laid out in the form of an American 
eagle, with the headquarters tent where 
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the head of the eagle would be. There 
were 45 sleeping tents, each for .six 
campers, and 2 large Bessaneau tents, 
one for recreation and the other for 
mess. At Corey there was 1 large tent 
and 80 siceping tents, each for 3 camp- 
ers; also a large Bessaneau mess tent. 
All tents, as at La Croix St. Ouen, were 
equipped with small iron beds, straw 
mattresses, pillows, and blankets. The 
location at La Croix St. Ouen was along 
the south bank of the River Oise, and the 
camp at Corey was in the forest of the 
Chateau of Corey, 


Implements cf War on Camp Ground. 


The Corey camp was in a battle field 
where the Americans had fought. At 
one end of the eamp were Trench 
trenches and at the other end were Ger- 
man trenches. The headquarters tent 
was in no man‘s land. The village of 
Sorey was completely destroyed and was 
in full view of the camp. Ammunition 
and implements of war lay around the 
camp, and it was necessary to keep close 
supervision of the boys for fear of ac- 
cident. It was necessary to explode 
many of the big shells which were stick- 
ing out of the ground on the site of the 
camp. The Corcy camp was specially 
favored in that it received a subvention 
of 100,000 franes from the ministry of 
the liberated regions, which went toward 
paying the maintenance expenses of the 
camp. 

The camp was divided into four troops 
with a scout master at the head of each 
troop, whether the camp was for men or 
boys. All demonstration work was car- 
ried on through the scout masters. The 
boys worked in patrols, slept by patrols, 
even took their meals by patrols, This 
gave exceptional opportunity for train- 
ing :in leadership, organization teaim- 
work, and cooperation. The general ad- 
ministration of the camp was carried en 
by a headquarters staff. Camp directors, 
all Frenchmen, were in general charge 
of the camp. Each camp had a director 
of activities who gave special attention 
to the program. There was a director of 
health and sanitation and of swimming, 
a director of transportation, a commis- 
sary-man, a secretary, who had charge 
of the headquarters, and numerous spe- 
cialists for instruction. 


American Representatives of Fine Type. 


The spirit and the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered by the American college 
students, veteran sconts, who in many 
cases worked their passage to I'rance so 
that they might help, was a great object 
lesson to the French scouts. These young 
men were excellent representatives of 
coming Amevica—Messrs, Paul North, J. 
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W. Danforth, and P. Woods, of Prince- 
ton University; G. Barrett ‘rich, Ansley 
Newman, and Jordon L. Mott, of Yale; 
Henry Cabot Lodge and John Lodge, of 
Harvard ‘University, grandsons of Sena- 
tor Lodge, all served as good scouts. 

The camps brought together representa- 
tives of many countries, and the Ameri- 
cans agreed that they received fully as 
much in the way of help as they gave. 
A fine spirit of cooperation was exhibited 
by the representatives of these various 
conntries, 


Provision for Religious Activity. 


In the devélopment of the plans for 
the camps proper facilities weve provided 
for religious activity. There were chap- 
lains for Protestant and Catholic boys 
and facilities for those of all shades of 
religious opinion. In this way a program 
of absolute neutrality was worked out. 

In feeding the men and boys a definite 
effort was made to provide excellent food 
and, if possible, to increase the -weight 
and improve the health of those who at- 
tended, The menus were always under 
the supervision of the physicians, 

The camp at La Croix St. Ouen was in 
everY way a model of sanitation. Cer- 
tainly there was never a finer exhibition 
of camp cleanliness than in this camp, 
which offered very great difliculties to 
overcome in this respect. There was not 
a single case of serious illness in the 
camps, The French boys are veal work- 
ers. They took great pride in the con- 
dition of their tents and made mnch of 
the daily tent inspection and the award- 
ing of the flags, 


Emphasis Laid on Moral Instruction. 


In addition to the regular duties in 
the camp, inuch emphasis was put upon 
moral.instruction, especially in the ideals 
of scouting and good citizenship. In- 
struction was also :given in swimming, 
fire building, outdoor cooking, hiking, 
overnight camping, pionecring, and first 
aid, each period ending with an examina- 
tion for each day so as:to make a definite 


step forward in his educational advance- - 


ment. The training was twofold: First, 
for individual improvement in the -scout- 
ing spirit, and, second, for experience in 
leadership, to help them when they re- 
turned to their home communities. 

In all the seven camp periods the total 
attendance was about 800 boys and 200 
men. This is aitremendous achievement, 
especially when it is ‘considered that it 
was done under the leadership of the 
three French scout associations, which 
differed widely in organization. The 
Amevican Committee for Devastated 
France made this:result possible. It was 
a direct demonstration of the result of 
devotion to the great cause of training 


WHO WAS THE FIRST VISIT- 
ING TEACHER? 


Shall the Claim of the City School 
Superintendent of Ardmore, Okla., Be 
Conceded? 


I have just received a copy of Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 10, en- 
titled “The Visiting Teacher,” by Sophia 
C. Gleim. This is very interesting to me, 
because I am the first man in the United 
States to have a visiting teacher in a 
pnblic-school system. I employed such a 
person and gave her the title of “ Visit- 
ing Teacher” in the Ardmore schools in 
the spring of 1912. She has been active 
in the work here from that time to date. 
At that time we were given credit for 
being the first school system in the 
United States to employ such an officer, 

I am also interested in this Bulletin 
because I am delighted to see the prog- 
ress that has becn made in this respect 
in other schools throughont the country. 
I shall be very glad if there is some way 
that yon can let the facts of this move- - 
ment be known, and that we may have 
justice and that we may have credit 
for starting this in our school system. 
If I am wrong in this matter I shall be 
glad to be corrected. If I am correct, 
I shall be glad to have the correction 
made, 

C. W. Ricwanrps, 
Superintendent City Schools, 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Representatives of 19 eastern colleges 
for women met at Vassar College to pre- 


sent their views on the limitation of 


armaments at the invitation of the 
Students’ Association and the -Political 
Association of Vassar. Each college 
sent two students to the conference, 
which lasted two days. Among the col- 
leges represented were Wellesley, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Barnard, Radcliffe, and 
Bryn Mawr. 


the boyhood of France. The experience 
showed that other countries can lend a 
friendly hand to Franee. and at the same 
time not destroy her independence of 
action, 


[Notre.—Mr. Barelay’s modesty prevents 
him from stating that he himself was the 
leading spirit in this work. Ile took charge 
of it in 1921 at the invitation of the French 
minister of foreign affairs, who reeognized the 
excellence of his work for the camp of 1920. 
At a luncheon at which the American ambas- 
sador presided, a representative of the Presi- 
dent of France deeorated Mr. Barclay with 
the eross of chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
as an evidence of the Government’s apprceia- 
tion of his 'serviecs—lFditor.] 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN STEAMSHIP BUSINESS. 


Georgetown University Offers College Study as Substitute for the Lifetime 
Experience by Which British Steamship Men Were Trained. 


By Roy S. McEtwet, Dean of the Sehkool of Foreign Service. 


Commercial training for the business 
side of steamship operation, ashore and 
afloat, is a new departure for educational 
institutions. So far as it is known, the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University is the first higher educational 
institution to give a complete curriculum 
of many courses to this end. 

Older shipping men had no need for 
professional school or college training 
for the steamship business. The British 
steamship man grows up in shipping of- 
fices, from his earliest years; but the 
United States, in its new era aS a Ship- 
ping Nation, can not wait for the cron of 
steainship men to grow up from oflice 
boy to general manager. It is essential 
that the years of apprenticeship be re- 
duced by thorough-going professional 
training. 

After the armistice, this fact was ap- 
preciated by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and by the United 
States Shipping Board. The writer, then 
a special agent for the Federal Board, 
made a job analysis of a large steamship 
company in order to ascertain as far as 
possible what were the various positions 
in the organization and the requirements 
of persons to fill them. The result of 


___ this investigation was published by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, under Miscellaneous Series 98, 
“Training for the Steamship Business.” 

Mr. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
Mr. Robinson, his assistant, became in- 
terested in the problem and appointed 
Emory R. Johnson, then serving with the 
Shipping Board, to collaborate with the 
writer in the furtherance of business 
training for steamship men. 

The first difficulty that we encountered 
was the lack of textbooks, and the effort 
was made, through a subsidy granted by 
Mr. Hurley from the Shipping Board, to 
bring out a series of textbooks covering 
the various: phases of the steamship busi- 
ness. Four of these volumes have ap- 
peared, the fifth is in press, and the 
sixth in preparation, at the end of two 
and a half years. 

The publication of these books made it 
possible for an educational institution to 
put in a full course in the business of 
operating. steamships for profit. There- 
fore, the School of Foreign Service offers 
for 1921-22 the following list of subjects 
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as an elective group for second or third 
year students: Steamship Oflice Manage- 
ment; Wharf Management and Ware- 
housing; Steamship Operation; Steam- 
ship Classification and Elements of Con- 
struction; Marine Insurance; Export 
Packing and Ship Stowage; Shipping 
Legislation; Shipping Seminar; Admi- 
ralty Law; Railroad Law; Railroad 
Traffic and Rates. 

The question of finding teachers for 
such courses is as difficult as that of find- 
ing authors to prepare the text in the 
beginning. The location of the school in 
the city of Washington, with the large 
personnel of the reorganized Shipping 
Board, and also the proximity of the 
port of Baltimore, with its many steam- 
ship men, has gone far toward solving 
this problem. The interesting combina- 
tion is being worked out; that of supply- 
ing the students with the textbooks writ- 
ten by men who can collect and compile 
data, but are not necessarily practical 
shipping men—on the contrary they are 
mostly professors of transportation—and 
engaging as lecturer a practical 
steamship man whose memories of his 
own experiences are set in operation by 
the suggestion he gets from the chapter 
in the book assigned for the coming les- 
son. In this manner, the students will 
receive through their texts, an orderly 
presentation of the subject matter, eluci- 
dated by the personal practical experi- 
ences of the instructor. 

Through this combination of practical 
shipping man and orderly textbook, now 
that the texts are in hand, it is possible 
to give a thorough-going professional 
training in the details of the various 
phases of steamship office and ship opera- 
tion. The professional training for the 
steamship business is going through the 
same course of development as law and 
medicine a generation or more ago, and 
it is hoped that with the great need of 
the country for men thoroughly conver- 
sant with the best practices in operating 
ships for profit this new professional ed- 
ucation will develop much more rapidly 
than even the schools of law, medicine, 
or engineering. It is hoped also that the 
initial steps taken by the School of For- 
eign Service to give this professional 
training will lead the way ‘for other in- 
stitutions located at strategic shipping 
centers, 


CONSIDER TRAINING OF MANUAL 
ARTS TEACHERS. 


Training of teachers of mauual arts 
will be discussed at the twelfth annual 
manual arts conference, which has been 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to meet at the University 
of Michigan, December S to 10. Institu- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley engaged 
in the training of industrial teachers are 
invited to send a representative each, 
and the State department of education 
of each State in this region is also in- 
vited to send a representative. Influence 
of the vocational motive in the choice of 
curricula by high-school students will be 
the topic of the opening discussion. 
Among other subjects will be: The man- 
ual training teacher's part in stimulating 
the creative impulse; relations between 
the departments of economics and sociol- 
ogy and vocational education in the uni- 
versity; suggestions for correspondence 
instruction methods. Only one topic will 
be taken up at each session, so as to give 
opportunity for full discussion. 


CAMBRIDGE DENIES FULL PRIVI- 
LEGES TO WOMEN. 


As a vesnit of the action of the senate 
of Cambridge University denying women 
students equal privileges and rights with 
men, Some women are leaving for Oxford, 
where the status of the sexes is equal. 
According to the decision of the senate, 
the students of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges may not become members of the 
university, although they are entitled to 
titular degrees conferred by diploma. A 
compromise measure, under which 
women were to be admitted to a limited 
membership, including eligibility to pro- 
fessorships with restrictions and a meas- 
ure of self-government, was defeated by 
the vote of the university senate. 


Literary evening institutes have been 
established by the London County Coun- 
cil for persons older than 18 years of 
age. These institutes do not undertake 
any vocational training, but give courses 
in such subjects as music, including 
country dances and folk songs, astroil- 
omy, biology, horticulture. history, lan- 
guages, art, and modern English litera- 
ture. The scliools are conducted on the 
cooperative plan, and they carry out the 
ideas and suggestions of students, Hd- 
ucational visits to places of interest are 
on the program. ‘ 


Teachers’ salaries, textbooks, and sup- 
plies use 80 per cent of Cinciimati schoot 
funds. 
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FILIPINO SCHOOLS INDUCE PER- 
MANENT SETTLEMENT. 


Nomadic Tilipinos are influenced to 
settle dowll and form cemmunities by 
“settlement farm schools.’ As the nu- 
cleus of a community, & Scheel farm with 
n four-year priniuiry school is established 
in which the pupils are taught farming 
us Well as academic subjects. The par- 
ents of the pupils are encouraged to 
settle near the school and to undertake 
some agricultural work theniselves with 
the help of the children. While the com- 
inunity igs in itg infaney the school farm 
feeds the families that have gathered. 
As the people improve in farming ability 
so that they can take care of. their own 
necds and the settlement becomes fixed, 
the school farm remains ag the central in- 
fluence, and many of the schools continue 
to exist in the permanent farming com- 
munities. Two hundred twenty-two set- 
tlement farm schools are reported by the 
director of education for the school year 
1919-20, many of which were established 
in communities which were already well 
developed. Sixty of these were estab- 
lished since the previous year’s report. 
The value of the products raised at set- 
tiement farm schools during the school 
year 1919-20 was alnost twice that of 
the previous year. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU WILLSTUDY 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


The United States Children’s Burean, 
in cooperation with the Junior Division 
of the United States Employment Service, 
is about to commence a field study of the 
conditions under which children are pre- 


-pared for and direcied into industrial life 


in this country, with special reference to 
the work done by public and private 
placement bureaus, voeational guidance 
departments in schools, and similar agen- 
cies. 
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It is proposed to study intensively the 
work which is done in perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen cities in which some significant 
phases of a vocational gnidance program 
have been undertaken. z 

In planning this study the Children’s 
Bureau has had the cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Kducation, 
the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service, and the oflicers of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and other persons interested in 
educational and indusirial aspects of the 
voeulional guidance problen. 


VISITING TEACHERS NECESSARY 
TO AMERICANIZATION, 


Any plan of Americanization is incom- 
plete which does not inelude visiting 
teachers for reaching mature immigrants 
who think they are too old to learn the 
Innglish language, 

The writer of the letter which follows 
may not be aware of the work which 
others have done in this line, but he has 
reached « conckusion which is elearly 
correet, nnd the statement of his experi- 
ence is of value because of I< point of 
view. 

193 lfoMEs'rRAD AVEN Hee 
Hartford, Conn, November 7, (921, 


CUMAISSIONER OF TDUCATION, 
Washington, DO. 

Sig: J am using my spare time in promot- 
ing govud will among my countrymen toward 
the learning of English, and 1 am also ex- 
horting them to respect the laws and insti- 
tulions of onr Nation. 

Most of the Italian immigrauls ure peasants, 
and therefore extremely pessimistic toward 
the learning of English, They have no in- 
clination for going to ally schools; they be- 
Heve that the English language is impossible 
to learn. AS a result they prefer to remain 
in total ignorance of it rather than put forth 
their greatest efforts in trying to learn it. 

As I have experimented for almost a dec- 
ade, scliools have no influence whatsoever 
over these people. - But if a good pro-national 
worker shonld visit them and explain to them 
the great necessity of learning English and 
ihe benefit derived from ihe sehools, and if 
he shonld try also to raise some optimism in 
their minds, they would see things in a dif- 
ferent light and attempt to learn the Eng- 
lish language for themselves. 

Tt do this work in Ilartford, bul here it is 
not so necessary, for the atmosphere is Amervi- 
can and they must learn some English whether 
they wish to or not. 

In greater New York and other large cities, 
on the other hand, in the Itallan sections the 
atmosphere is decidedly Italian, and that is 
why 75 per cent of them do not know one 
word of English. 

I believe that if practical pro-national 
workers could be employed io work among 
these people, raising in their minds more in- 
terest for the schools, they would induce them 
to become more zealous toward the Bueglish 
language and, as a resulf, they would become 
good citizens, 

JouN ANTHONY D'Axwato. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION A MODEL 
FOR GERMANY. 


A national bureau of school informa- 
tion and school statistics has been estab- 
lished by the German Reichstag, and 
200,000 marks was appropriated for its 
maintenance, Its aim is to bring before 
the teachers of Germany school statistics 
covering’ German edueation and also 
other information about progress in edu- 
eation at-home and abroad. The meas- 
ure reeeived the support of all parties. 
The sentiment was expressed in the de- 
bate that the appropriation should be 
used less to compile statistics than to 
give a survey of the chief conditions of 
all types of schools in all countries. 

The report speaks of the excellent 
prospects for an increase in the annual 
appropriations so that the pnblications of 
the institntion may become a parallel to 
the “widely famous Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of Faueation in Wash- 
iugton.” 


SCHOOLS ARE STATE, NOT MUNIC- 
IPAL, AFFAIRS. 


ity schools should be financed by the 
State and not by the city, said Dr. rank 
Pierrepont Graves in his inaugural ad- 
dress as head of the educational system 
of the State of New York and president 
of the University of the State of New 
York, Udueation is a State and not 2a 
inunicipal function, according to Dr, 
Graves, and cosis of education ought not 
be included within the restrictions in- 
posed on taxes raised for city purposes, 
Special training for rural teachevs, ex- 
tension of educational measurements, a 
modernized department of attendance are 
some of the necessities of education that 
must not be neglected, even though the 
school bill is multiplied. 


SPAIN AND BELGIUM PLAN 


RECIPROCITY. 


Spain is considering a proposal from 
the Belglan Government for the exchange 
of professors and students between Spain 
and Belgium. According to the proposed 
arrangement the Spanish and Belgian 
professors will eontinue to receive their 
salaries from their home Governments 
and institutions and will receive in addi- 
tion a bonus from ihe Governments to 
which they are sent. Arrangements are 
under consideration also for a )armo- 


. hization of the scholastic requirements of 


the Belgian and Spanish universities, in 
order that students may receive credit in 
their own institutions of learning far 
courses taken abroad. 


a 


HARD TIMES STIMULATE 
COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. 


Registration at Universities Greater 
Than Ever Before—Provision for 
Self-Support an’ Important Factor. 


By H. W. CuAsre, President of the Uitiver- 
sity of North Carolina. 


{ Condensed. ] 


A curious aspeet of hard times is that 
the rush on the colleges is stimulated 
rather than retarded. This apparently 
illogical sequence of events is particu- 
larly noticeable in our part of the South 
to-day. Nowhere in the country, per- 
haps, lias the population been so hard 
hit by the collapse of prices as in this 
great cotton and tobacco section, and one 
would naturally suppose that college edu- 
eation, Whieh las always been looked 
upon as a luxury by a large part of the 
public, would be in less demand than 
betore. Yet the opposite is true. liére 
at the University of North Carolina our 
registration is greaier than ever before. 

Why do those who seek ligher educa- 
tion inerease in number in a period of 
depression? The favorite answer seens 
to be that the very business stagnation 
itself, causing a lack of attractive open- 
ings in industry and agriculture, per- 
suades inany yonng men and women who 
had thought to stop their edueation with 
the high school to prolong it a few years. 


Opportunity for Self-Support Encourages 
Attendance. 


One thing that helps to offset jinancial 
factors discouraging to attendance is the 
expanding opportunity for self-snpport in 
the universities and colleges. ‘Phe nmn- 
ber of ways that ambitious youths now 
find to pay for their college training is 
truly amazing, Students do clerical and 
stenographic work, wait at table, work 
in the printing and lighting and ° ater 
plants, tend furnaces, and even do the 
hardest sort of skilled and unskilled 
manual labor—carpentry, masonry, ex- 
ecavation, and the like—in order to eke 
out their expenses. Our self-help bureau 
is one of the most important divisions of 
the university's administrative machin- 
ery. 

But in this southern State I should 
be iuelined to attribute the increased 
demand for higher education nrainly to 
the impetus of a movement which, hav- 
ing got well under way, Was too strong 
to be held up by even such a serious ob- 
struction as a financial collapse. <A vig- 
orous educational campaign launched in 
the closing years of the past century led 


to a rapid extension of elementary and | 
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Facilities at the higher institutions have 
come nowhere near keeping paee with 
the secondary sehools, and, of course. we 
have not been able to handle the flood. 
The uuinber of students denianding ad- 
Inission is sure to. be still greater in the 
futtive. A recent survey of 17 principal 
high schools in the Stite showed that the 
graduating elasses were 46 per cent 
larger than the year before. Graduates 
from high sehools have inultiplied four- 
fold in the past four years. 


University’s Appropriations More Than Doubled. 


In the face of the business stagnation 
the State legislature, at its recent ses- 
sion, more than doubled the university’s 
appropriation for maintenance, increas- 
ing the two-year allowance fronr $430,000 
to $925,000. This grant of funds fol- 
lowed a deionstration of the extraordi- 
uary demands that were facing the insti- 
tution. Sonie voices were raised to de- 
clare that the State could not afford to 
vote the money, but the legislature tool 
the long view and decided that it could 
not afford not to. It did not grant all 
that the edueational forces asked, but it 
did take a long step forward. The uni- 
versity trustees had sought authorization 
for a six-year building program involv- 


ing an expendiinre of $5,585,000. ‘The 
legislature authorized a two-year pro- 


gram instead, bnt promised the trustees 
a friendly ear if they would come back 
two years later and repeat their request. 

The entire program, which we hope te 
see completed by 1927, calls for new dor- 
mitories for 1,275 students, three class- 
room buildings, a law building, a plhar- 
macy building, a geology building, addi- 
tional buildings for chemistry aud medi- 
eine, additions to the library, a new gyin- 
hnasium, enlarged infirmary, an adminis- 
tration building, and an auditorium to 
seat 8,000 persons. The campus lInyout, 
in additiou, provides for the Graham me- 
worial, a gift from: alumni, which will be 
a studemts’ gathering place corresponding 
in a general way to the Harvard Union. 


TWENTY-THREE PER CENT COM- 
PLETE COURSE. 


The class which ¢gradnated from the 
Denver high schools last June numbered 
4,835 when it entered the first grade in 
4909. Of this number 3,358 finished the 
eighth grade, 2,081 went on to high 
school, and 997 graduated.—Denver 
School Review. 


Practical laondry chemistry for work- 
ers in that line Is taught in a 12-veek 
evening eourse at the Washingtun Trv- 
ing High School, Now York City. 


Si 


ITED FOR DEGREES. 


Instruction is Given by Teachers Nomi- 
nated by Pastors and Approved by 
College Direcier of Bible Study. 


Nine churches cooperate with Colorado 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley in 
giving courses in religion, including the 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
United Presbyterian, Unitarian, Episco- 
pal, and Disciples of Christ. The plan 
has also been approved by eminent 
Jewish teachers. The Bible and supple- 
inentary readings are taken up in these 
classes, which are given in ihe Sunday 
school lionr at the churches. College 
eredit is given for satisfactory work, 
which includes a detailed notebook, 2 
short thesis, and the passing of a final 
examination, as well as the usual ninnber 
of hours of attendance: 

Hach denomination is privileged to inn- 
part insiruection according to its own 
ideas, and since the work is not taught 
by public-school teachers nor in school 
hours there has been nothing in the plan 
to conflict with the laws of the State. 
Variation in textbooks has been exercised. 
an clastic list of recommendations hav- 
ing been made by the comuittee repre- 
senting the different churches. Among 
the books nsed have heen Chamberlain’s 
Hebrew Prophets, Kent’s  Lfistorical 
Bible, Sanders’ History of the Hebrews, 
Burgess’ Life of Christ, Abbe Fouard’s 
Life of Christ, and Pope’s Prophets of 
Israel. Among the reference books have 
been the Jewish Eneyclopedia, the Cath- 
olic Eneycloprdia, and WWastings’ Die- 
tionary of the Bible. 

Teachers are nominated by the pastors 
oi the churches, and if their general edu- 
eation and special preparation for teach- 
ing the Bible are considered satistactory 
by the college directox of Bible study 
they are approved by the college, Ix- 
amillation questions are made up by the 
teachers and approved by the director. 


A daily record shect of health habits is 
kept for every pupil in the schools of 
Washington, D. C. The reeord is kept 
on the basis of the teacher's daily inspec- 
tion and igs sent home with the report 
card to be signed by the parent and re- 
turned. i 


One yeu's study of the Norwegian lan- 
euage is compulsory at St. Olat’s College, 
Northfield, Minn, 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
LEGION’S CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 73.) 

Dame de Sion, where several little girls 
welcomed the marshal in the French lan- 
guage, he responded, “ Children, I came 
to America because I love this land, Tf 
wanted to show my appreciation. We 
have been friends in war; we must be 
friends in peace. You boys, when you 
grow up, must work; you little girls, 
when you are women, must remember to 
Die 

When asked what impressed him most 
about America, Gen. Diaz, of Italy, said: 
“Your sehool children and the spirit of 
the American Legion have impressed me, 
Your school children first, because they 
are the United States of the future. Your 
former soldiers belonging to the Legion 
have a splendid military bearing, a fine 
rhythm to their marehing, a spirit which 
enters with a will into what they do. 
One who sees them knows they represent 
a fighting spirit backed by honor and 
feels like shouting, ‘ Long live the United 
Sies aan: 

Belgium Ready to Aid America. 

At the banquet Baron Jacques, of Bel- 
gium, in a glowing tribute to America 
asserted that should America ever be 
imperiled by a foe, the armies of Bel- 
gium would assuredly come to fight for 
her. Earl Beatty, of England, gave great 
credit to the American Navy for its part 
in the winning of the war. Said he, 
“Without the American and British 
Navies, England would have ceased to 
exist and the magnificent army of Amer- 
ican soldiers could never have crossed 
the seas to fight German milltarism.” 

We believe that school people will be 
interested to know that we doubt if 
there was ever a gathering in the coun- 
try where the spirit of pure American 
patriotism ran higher. Iurther, the ut- 
terances of the distinguished representa- 
tives from the allied nations bronght the 
fervor of international good will and sym- 
pathy to the white heat of those heroic 
but trying days in which we struggled 
with them ugainst the common foe of 
liberty. The stupendous ovation  ac- 
eorded these men before the convention 
and their words of gratitude, esteem, 
and unmistakable friendliness for Amer- 
ica will all go far, we believe, to 
strengthen the bonds of brotherhood be- 
gun between ovr country and these na- 
tions during the war. They should go 
far in preparing the way for successful 
results in the coming conference on the 
limitation of arninment. 

Cooperation with Schools Heartily Indorsed. 

The program of Americanization sub- 
mitted to the National Iducation Asso- 
eiation at Des Moines by Henry J. Ryan, 
at that time director of the Ameriean- 
ism: commission of the Legion, and en- 


thusiastically indorsed by that body, was 
indorsed with equal enthusiasm by the 
Legion at Kansas City. If our memory 
is correct, every resolution with refer- 
ence to this program of cooperation with 
the schools was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. We wish to take this oc¢- 
casion to declare the unstinted support 
aud cooperation of the Bureau of Wduea- 
tion in every way possible with the 
Americanization program of the Legion. 
We expect the earmest support of the 
school men and school women ot the 
country, whose loyal patriotism has ever 
been one of the Republic’s chief assets. 
This is the greatest piece of constructive 
work that the Legion is undertaking. 
and we predict that the teaching profes- 
sion will respond with alacrity to it. 
Educational Policies of. the Legion. 

Alvin M. Owsley is now the able di- 
tector ot the movement, succeeding Mr. 
Ryan. The work is carried on from the 
national headquarters of the Legion at 
Indianapolis through its organization in 
the various States and departments. The 
chief policies and principles advocated 
are summarized in an article in the 
American Legion Weekly for October 28, 
as follows: 

To make America a better America; to edu- 
eate the alien for citizenship and the citizen 
for better citizenship; to require the English 
language as the only medium of instruction in 
the elemeutary and high schools, both public 
and private; to require the teaching of Ameri- 
ean history and civil government in these 
schools; to devote a certain period of time each 
day to patriotic exercises; to fly the American 
flag from all schools; to cooperate with edu- 
eators and raise the standard of education to 
combat anti-American activities; to create 
better legisiation for immigration; to add 
solemnity to naturalization ; to cooperate with 
patriotic organizations; to promote good will 
amoug all who have common interests for the 
good of America; to restrict yoting to citi- 
zens only; and’ to gain the widest publicity 
for Americanism. 


Campaign for American’ Education Week. 

The Americauisin commission of the 
Legion is planning an Anlerican educa- 
tion week, December 4-10, for a nation- 
wide campaign for its Americanization 
program among the schools, commercial 
clubs, and other organizations of men 
and women which are devoted to civic 
and patriotic enterprises. The National 
Edueation Association and the Bureau of 
Education are cooperating with the Le- 
gion in the promotion of. this American 
education, week; The National Educa- 
tion Association has a committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Tho bureau. 
has already sent out letters to all State 
departments of education urging that 
they support the movement. We hope 
and we feel confident that our schools 
will enter heartily into the observance of 
this week. 

The Bureau of Edueation has had cop- 


ies of the Constitution of the United ! 


CLARK OPENS GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Teachers Will Travel a Half Year for 
Field Study—lIndividual Researcly is 
Encouraged. 


In aceord with the new interest that 
the United States is taking in the rest 
of the world. Clark University has 
opened a graduate school of geography. 
where students will be trained for the 
mally positions that demand trained 
geographers. The great business houses, 
especially those interested in foreign. 
trade, are calling for experts in economic 
geography; colleges and universities, 
normal sehools and high schools need 
men and women as supervisors and spe- 
cial teachers of geography. The Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Service and tlie 
scieutific bureaus of Government depart- 
ments require of their personnel consid- 
erable knowledge of our own and other 
countries, The United States civil serv- 
ice has recognized geography as a pro- 
fession, and it is so considered by the 
graduate students: who have chosen this 
subject as their field. 


Professors from Other Countries Will Leeture. 


In preparation for work in: the gradu- 
ate school, and for the general benefit’ of 
the students, many courses in geography 
and related subjects are given primarily 
for undergraduates. Graduate students 
are encouraged to do individual research 
work rather than to burden themselves 
with imany lecture eourses. Research 
work will be done under the direction of 


the staff of the sehool, which is direeted—-———= 


by Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, professor of 
physical and regional geography and: 
president of the university. To collect 
first-hand infermation on the subjects 
they are teaching, the members of the 
staff will have the opportunity to travel 
a half year every two years and the re- 
sults of tlieiv field’ studies will be pub- 
lished. Plains have been made for pro- 
fessors from foreign countries to give 
eonrses in the geography of these coun- 
tries. 


States printed for free distribution: 
These copies have been almost exhausted’ 
already, but those that are still avail- 
able will! be sent gladly to persons who 
ean use them during American eduea+ 
tion week. When the supply is ex- 
liausted copies of the Constitution may. 
be obtained from the superintendent of’ 
documents, Government Printing Office; 
Washington, D. C., at the following rates: 
Single copies. and in quantities of less 
than 50; 5 cents each: quantities of 50: 
and upward, 2 cents each. 
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SPOKANE JUNIOR RED CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Established to Maintain Vitality of an Agency Which Had Preved to be of 
Great Value to the Welfare of Children—Patients Proud of Their Expe- 


rience. 


By Orvitte C. Pratt, 


{Read before the Thirteenth Annual Conference of the American School Hygtene 
Association. ] 


The Junior Red Cross was the princi- 
pal instrumentality throngh which the 
ehildren of America contributed their 
share toward winning the war. The re- 
sponse of children to the idea was imme- 
diate and enthusiastic; they entered 
upon every suggested line of work with 
the utmost readiness and zest. i 


Armistice Caused Relaxation of Effort. 


Within a few weeks after the begin- 
ning of the school year 1918-19 came the 
armistice and the end of the war, This 
was followed by an immediate letting 
down of effort by everyone. There was 
no longer any specific, definite, and val- 
uable service for the Junior Red Cross 
to render. It began to drift like a ship 
without motive power. Before the end 
of the school year it was in process of 
rapid disintegration. In the fall of 1919 
it was seen that the war-time interest 
and motivation of the organization must 
be restored if it was to function vigor- 
ously again. 

The plan finally adopted in Spokane, 
Wash., was that of entering upon a health 
program for the school children, and the 
first step in this direction was the estab- 
lishment of a children’s clinic and hos- 
pital for the care of indigent chitdren 
who were suffering from remediable 
physical defects. It happened that there 
was available space in the Horace Mann 
School Building and, the Spokane School 
Board granted to the Junior Red Cross 
the use of the rooms there free of charge. 
A completely equipped operating room 
for tonsil and adenoid cases was fitted 
up, and five beds were placed in adjoin- 
ing rooms. A surgeon was employed to 
perform 10 operations a week, and a 
nurse was furnished by the Senior Red 
Cross to give her entire time to this 
work. 


Medical Inspectors Could Only Recommend. 


The Junior Red Cross clinic and hos- 
pital opened in January, 1920, and to 
date 620 children have been operated on 
for the removal of diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. Medical inspection had been 
in effect in Spokane for more than 10 
years before that time. In that period 
chronie tonsil and adenoid cases from 
indigent homes had been recommended 


for treatment time after time for years 
with no results, The parents from such 
homes were simply unable to pay for the 
needed operations, no matter how clearly 
they realized the need. The law in the 
State of Washington is such that the 
schools can detect physical defects, but 
ean do nothing directly to remove them. 
The plan of the Junior Red Cross, there- 
fore, filled a long unmet need. 

The idea of a clinic and hospital of 
their own made a strong appeal to the 
children, and this was at once reflected 
in their renewed interest. 
manual training regarded it’ as a privi- 
lege to make the necessary bedside 
tables, chairs, and cabinets. The girls 
in sewing were glad to fashion and pre- 
pare the bed linen, bed jackets, operating 
gowns, curtains, and towels. Even the 
mentally defective pupils wove rugs for 
the hospital floors. Teachers and prin- 
cipals gave it their hearty support, be- 
canse it offered a solution to the long- 
standing problem of how to remedy the 
physical defects of indigent children. 


Seven Nutrition Classes Organized. 


The favorable attitude toward the 
work of the juniors brought increased 
membership in the organization and 
thereby increased the amount of money 
available for use. Accordingly when 
schools convened in September, 1920, a 
second step in the health program was 
taken by the employment of a nurse to 
give her entire time to nutrition work. 
Seales for weighing and measuring chil- 
dren were bought and placed in seven of 
the close-in schools. Of 3,968 pupils 
weighed and measured, 1,482, or 36.1 per 
cent, were 7 per cent or more under- 
weight. Of these underweight children 
only about one in five was free to gain. 
The others were kept underweight chiefly 
beeause they had one or more physical 
defects which interfered with proper 
growth. A nutrition class of pupils free 
to gain was organized in each of the 
seven buildings. Much interest was 
aroused among parents, and as a result 
other organizations also took up nutrition 
work, 

In December, 1920, the Supreme Court 
in the State of Washington rendered a 
decision that any kind of medical or den- 


The boys in, 


tal treatment of pupils was contrary to 
State law. Previons to that time the 
Spokane schools had employed a dentist 
four days each week while the schools 
were in session. It became necessary 
either for this work to be dropped en- 
tirely or for it to be taken up by the 
Junior Red Cross. The juniors decided 
that they could finance this dental work 
also, and thereby took the third step in 
their health program. With the opening 
of schools in September the dentist was 
employed for full time. In the first six 
weeks of his work this fall he had ap- 
pointments with 191 children, completed 
118 cases, and worked on 470 tecth. 


Nearly All Pupils Are Members, 


The way in which this work by chil- 
dren for children has appealed to school 
pupils is evidenced by the results in 
membership. In 1917—18 the membership 
was 48 per cent of the enrollment, In 
1918-19 it was 51.7 per cent. When the 
accomplishments of the juniors became 
inanifest in 1919-20 the percentage of 
membership increased to 75.6. At the 
end of the first two months of school 
this year the memberships already paid 
in amonnted to 62.5 per cent of the en- 
roliment and will no doubt again run 
ever 100 per cent for the year. 

The success of this plan, because of its 
appeal to children, is to be contrasted 
with the fate of the Jnnior Red Cross in 
the region about Spokane, in which no 
such program was undertaken, Without 
exception, the war-time organization of 
jnniors in the surrounding territory has 
wholly disintegrated. . 

Throughout its four years of work in 
the Spokane schools there has been en- 
tire harmony between the Junior Red 
Gross organization and the administra- 
tion of the schools. The school authori- 
ties recognize the very high character of 
the service rendered by the juniors, not 
only to those directly benefited but quite 
as much in the valuable life lesson of 
helpful cooperation which the work in- 
stills in all pupils. 


Children Attend Meetings of Board. 


Yor the best resnlts to be secured in’ 
this respect the children themselves 
should be represented at occasional meet- 
ings of the jnnior board. The plan is to 
have a meeting at the hospital at least 
once each semester and to have in at- 
tendance at the meeting a child from 
each school. The principal of each school 
names as a delegate for the school some 
child whose scholarships and general use- 
fulness may be thus recognized. The 
school delegates see the hospital while 
there are children there, hear about what 
has already been accomplished, partici- 
pate in the discussion of present prob- 
lems, and report back to their schools. It 


is evident that this arrangement tends to 
stress in the minds of the children the 
idea of the Junior Red Cross as their in- 
stitutiou. 

Their Experiences. 


Patients Describe 


“Po this point the origin and accoiwn- 
plishments of the Spokane Junior Red 
Cross have been outlined without eiting 
specific Ulustritions of the reaction of 
children toward it. The letter of an 11- 
yeat-old) Ualian boy, Mike Mantello, to 
the health supervisor will ilnstrate. 
Mike wrote as tullows: 


Deak Doeror: 1 was the first buy to be op- 
erated so T went to the operation room, I 
Inyed myself on the table then she put a 
piece of ray on my nose and eyes then they 
through some either oy it, Tt was beginning 
to smell bad. The last 2 words | said was 
how long wilh it take? Miss Creen seid about 
3 minutes dear 

They were through, Then they bronght me 
to my bed, IT was waking up. Io was crazy. 
T kicked the quilt all over ihe bed, TIT said to 
myself I wish TF would have went to the clinic 
yesterday, for now } get a bad cold that T 
Jeel like killing myseli, TI was getting bet- 
ter and 1 said J was in the clinte and didn’t 
know it. 

TI went home in a 
old rotten things ix ont. 


aufo and am viad them 
T was well in G days, 
Mike MOANTELLO. 


The letter which follows, written Octo- 
ber 31, 1921, gives unother eélild’s ver- 
sion of the scrvice of the clinie to her 
personally : 


Drak ReD Cross: I had my adenoids and 
tonsils taken out last winter, Ll am feeling 
fine new. T gained 15 Ib. sence, They took 
the best eare of me there. TDefore [I had them 
taken out To owas out of school every little 
while. Now J am in school every day. I ean 
siidy better new than T could befere also I 
sm getting better grades. T feel 1004, better 
senee and T think every city should have one 
io care for the children iat can't pay to 
have then taken out, 

: JENNIE C. 


Do Not Feel They Accept Charity. 


The letters quoted are typical of the 
reaction of pupils toward the children’s 
hospital. The finest thing about the in- 
stitution is that the children who receive 
fis benetits do et feel that they are ae- 
cepling charity. They prize their experi- 
ences and are the envy of comrades not 
so fortunate, Because the hospital is 
theirs they go tu it with very little of 
the dread whieh ordinarily accompanies 
a visit to ihe surgeon, One morning 
when several children were brought in at 
the same time, the question of preeedence 


arose amnong them, each wishing 1o be 
first, A little girl, who was still wearing 


a khaki overseas cap, 
sisted, *‘ Tm a soldier 
first.” 

A letter sometimes reveals other oppor- 
funities for the Junier Red Cross to be 
helpful. 


stepped up and in- 
so 1 ought to go 
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ceived in connection with the nutrition 
Work, as an illustration: 

DEAR Miss MILLER: I am dropping you a 
few Hines to let yon know the nurse wrote 
mama a letter telling ihat Martin was not 
very fat and beeause he did not weight 
enough, What can mama help because he 
does not weight too much she gives him all 
the food she can aford to give him, She las 
seven more boys to feed beside Martin, I 
guess thats all for this time. 


Mrs. GRsxpinerrt, 


Milk for Undernourished Children. 


The problem of furnishing milk at re- 
cess time to undernourished children was 
wnet in part at least by buying it at 
wholesale prices and selling if at reteil 
to those who eould afford to pay for it. 
The differenee between the wholesale 
and retail prices made it possible for 
milk 10 be fnrnished free of charge to 
those pupils who were unable to pay 
for it. 

After two years of experiment with 
the Junior Red Cross, reorganized along 
the Imes indicated, it is the firm convie- 
lion of those connected with it that it de- 
serves a place in every system of schools. 
It offers children a detinite relief work 
to do upon whieh they ean enter with 
entlusiasm because they can see the ben- 
efits derived from their efforts, Tt is 
therefore in harmony with and consti- 
tutes an example of the highly educative 
project method of teaching in that the 
impulse to action proceeds from an inner 
urge Yather than fron onter compulsion. 
V1 leads children to cooperate for a 
worthy end and teaches them the effee- 
liveness of united action. 

Moreover, it directs the attention, not 
only of the children but of everyone in 
the community, to the health side of edn- 
cation, whieh is edneation’s most neg- 
lected aspeet. The exact program to be 


undertaken will vary, of course, in ae- 
cordanee with the varying needs of dif- 


ferent communities. The field of oppor- 
tunity is wide and it will not be diffienlt 
lo find a negleeted spat worthy of enl- 
tivation. 


Membership a Collective Matter. 


Then, finally, there is the 
ineCaleulahle value which imay 
dered without panperizing effects to in- 
digent ebildren, They are the mnfortn- 
nates who dwell in the valley of the 
shadow of poverty, close by the border- 
land of pauperism. They mnst be helped, 
but in reeeiving help they must not be 
pauperized. The Spokane juniors guard 
against the danger of pauperisn: in two 
ways. mn the first place, membership in 
the Jnnior Red Cross is not an indi- 
vidual matter, but is a collective enter- 
prise based upon the school as the unit, 


service off 
he ren- 


Take the following letter, re- | Tndividual contributions are svlicited. 
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NEW NEW YORK SCH SCHOOLS KEEP 
OPEN ak ee 


Week Set Apart Tor Parents’ Visits— 
Principals and Teachers Explain Ae- 
tivities and Answer Questions. 


- 


Open house was kept by the New York 
City public schools during the week of 
October 10, whieh was Known as secliool 
week, Mothers and fathers visited the 
classroonis and heard their childre.. re- 
eile; they talked with the principals and 
teachers, saw the written work of the 
various classes, and enjoyed pageants, 
Inusic, drumatizations, ete. in the ussem- 
blies. luvitations were issued by nanny 
principuls, and in some schools they were. 
written by the pupils, Parents’ associa- 
lions joined with the sehool authorities 
in earrying out the week's program, 

Some principals held conferences every 
day with the parents to explain the ac- 
tivities of the schools and to answer 
questions, Nearly every school had a 
parents’ meeting during the week. Many 
schools gave demonstrations of their 
work e gymnastics, domestic seience, 
ete,, executed fire drills, showed their 
manuel work, and did everything to show 
the citizens what the schools are doing, 
Publie School 22. on the lower Mast Side, 
held a parade, headed by the principal. 
Classes were costumed to represent the 
various nations whieh colonized Amerien, 
This was a part of the preparation for 
the “America’s Making” pageant, for 
which all the schools were getting ready, 
Some schools gave dress rehearsals of 
their parts of the pageant as 2 special 
performance for ihe parents. 

High-school students made postets, 
prepared programs, and escorted visitors 
about the school during their study peri-- 
ods, Kar Rockaway igh Sehoot had an 
exhibit of airplanes made by members of 
the aere cinb and an illustrated lecture 
by menbers of the bird club. At Wash- 
ington Irving High School ihe guests 
saw the girls at work in seience labora- 
tories, in costume designing, 
advertising, sewing, millinery, and other 
practical work, as well as in the regular 
academie Glasses. Students comducted 
them fa the greenhouse, phiveronnds, 
Iuneh room, medel apartment, school! save 
ings bank, and other parts of the school, 


Classes in 


but much of the quota is secured Dy sone 
project, such as an entertainment or a 
Paper drive, in whieh all pupils ean par- 
ticipate, ‘Phen, in order that the self- 
respect of the family fron: which 2 elild 
goes to the hospital may be mahilained, 
the parents are invited Le contribute naDV 
mmoaint not to exceed $5, 


Speakers at Meeting of National Association Favor Limiting Enroliment— 
Urged for Land-Grant 


Extension of Research 
Association Meets. 


To preserve its historie cultural ideal 


in streugth and vigor and at the same, 


{ime to serve the needs of the day is the 
problem of the university, suid Dr. Wh. A. 
Biree, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, ut the annual inceting of ihe 
National <Associntion of State Univer- 
sities, whieh was held in New Orleans 
November 7 to 10.) Dr, Birge, who is 
president of the wussociation, went on to 
say that demands by the publie and the 
students for knowledge of immediate use- 
fulness threaten to crowd out the older 
learning and to reduee the university to 
an institution whose value ts almost 
wholly cconomie. 


War Shows Value of University Training. 


Overvrowding in State universities was 
discussed, and further limitation of e1- 


yollment was urged by several speakers. i 


Dr. Franklin L. MeVey, president of the 
University of Wentucky, declared that 
either ihe public must be willing to fi- 
nance the expansion of the universities 
in their respective States or tle univer- 
sity executives must limit student en- 
rollmnent. Since the war students lave 
been pouring into the universities. The 
War seems to Have impressed upeh them 
tle value of knowledge, and especially 
of university training. Development of 
the junior college system or raising the 


a 


ohntranee requirements to higher levels 
may relieve the situation. Dr, WC. 
Elliott, Ghanceilor of the University of 
Moniana, favored the idea of Iimiting en- 
rollinents. 


Uniform meihods of calculating the per 
eapitn cost of education were taken up 
by Dy. Thomas I’, Kane, president ot the 
University of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Lloyd Morey, business agent of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Resources of State 
universities, present and future, was the 
subject of an address by Dr. 8. P. Capen, 
director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The relation of State wniversi- 
ties to Spanish-American countries was 
discussed by Dr. Francisco J. Yanes, 2s- 
sistant director of the Pan-American 
Union. 


Improve Service of Bureau of Education. 


The last meeting of the association was 
in joint session with the Association of 
F.and-Grant Colleges. Dr. John J, Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Kduea- 
tion, spoke of the relation of the United 


STATE UNIVERSITIES ARE OVERCROWDED. 


Colleges—Country Life 


States Bureau of Education to the State 
universities, and the problem of enlarg- 
ing and improving the Bureau's service 
to these institutions. The Bureau is 
charged with certain duties in the admin- 
istration of the income resulting from 
the principal obtained by ithe sale of 
lands granted imder the tirst Morrill Act, 
al Mount approximating 41,009,225, and 
of the Morrill-Nelson fund, which 
amounts to $2,500,000 annually, $50,000 
going to each State, The Bureau is re- 
quired to see that the interest from the 
former fund is at least 5 per cent and 
that it is expended in aceordance with 
the requirements of the act. tt is fur- 
ther required to audit the expenditure 
of the $50,000 granted annnally to each 
State for its college of agrieulture and 
mechanic arts, 


Facilities of Bureau Remain Stationary. 


Other aeiivities of the Burean have 
increased in scope with the increase in 
the number of colleges, high schools, ele- 
mentary schools, and other edneational 
institutions throughout the country, but 
its Utacilities have remained stationary, 
The Burean aims to render the largest 
possible service to edneation wilh the 
funds and personnel at its disposal. 

Promotion of research in agriculture. 
home economies, and eugineering in land- 
grant colleges was considered at the con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, which met Noy, 8-10. Dr. H. 1. 
Russell, dean of the college of agricniture 
at the University of Wisconsin, urged 
more research and experimentation in 
peace times, in ueccordance with one of 
the most obvious lessons of the war. 
Hon. C. W. Pugsley, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, fold of reorganization of 
the plans for the administration of ex- 
tension service in the Department of 
Agriculture, und spoke of the necessity 
for researcli in problems of food. At 
the closing address of the meeting, Dr. 
W. O. Thonipson, president of Ohio State 
University, said that whethcr the eure 
rieulumt be agriculture or liberal arts 
matters Little, if the right development of 
the individnal is attained and thereby 
the greatest service rendered to civiliza- 
tion. 


For Better Instruction in Engincering. 


Section meetings in agriculture, engi- 


/ neering, and home economics were held. 


Ap extension program in rural ecunom- 


aed 
oe 


les, National. Sinte. and connty, was 
considered by Dr. H. CG. Taylor, chief of 
the Burean of Markets and Crop Usti- 
mates, U. S. Departinent of Agriculture. 
A symposiunr of inethods of iupreving 
the quality of engineering instruction 
was a featnre of the engineering section's 
program Dr. A. R. Mann, dean of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
diseussed the relation between the resi- 
dent teaching staff, the extension staff, 
and the research staff of home economies 
departments in land-grant colleges. 

The Country Life Association held a 
conference after the close of the two 
college meetings. The conference was 
devoied to the study of the rural village 
and its relation to rural life and rural 
welfare. ‘The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Agricullural Teaching, the 
Society for the Promotion of Agrieul- 
tural Seienee, and the American Society 
ot Agronomy also held meetings during 
the week. 


EXHIBITS PRINTS OF ARTISTIC 
. WORTH. 


To make known to schools and libraries 
the great variety of good prints within 
their reach, the American Federation of 
Arts las selected a group of prints in 
eolor and photographs suitable in size 
and subjecet fer school and library deco- 
ration. ‘This collection is one of the 
many traveling exhibitions circulated by 
the federation as part of its work of ex- 
tending the knowledge of art tn all parts 
of the country. Pietures are chosen by 
experts fron the leading exhibitions of 
coutemporary work, from museums, and 
other sourees, and are listed, insured, 
and sent out in circuits arranged as far 
in advance as possible. The first of these 
circulating collections was shown in 1920 
at the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, and pictures of all sizes were 
ineluded. From this exhibition grew the 
idea of a seleciion of large-sized prints 
such ax would be suited to school and 
library use. With a few exceptions, the 
pictures in the school group cost less 
than $25 each. 

The 180 selections in this set represent 
the work of ahont 100 artists and of 15 
publishing houses, American and IHuro- 
pean. The American snbjects ontnuin- 
ber all the others combined, but excellent 
examples of prints in color are shown 
from England, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, Among the subjects 
are: Moonlight, by R. A. Blakelock ; 


. he Bent Tree, by Corot; Entering the 


Hurbor, by Millet; The Age of Inno- 
cenee, by Reynolds; The Garden of Allah, 
by Maxfield) Parrish; Madonna Gran- 
ducea, by Rapltael. 
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TRENDS OF TEACHING PRACTICE 
IN EUROPE. 


(Continued from page 73.) 

An important convention of a similar 
Cliuvacter held a three days’ session in 
Leipzig in March, 1921. On this occa- 
sion S50 teachers and laymen deliberated 
on how moral teachings can best be im- 
parted in connection with the work of the 
schools as it must be condneted. 

’ They took counsel ‘together about how 
education could stem the downward 
current of ethical conduct with war and 
its conseqnenees lad brought on. They 
differed on many things, but they saw 
that it was necessary to avoid the polit- 
ical and religious storms raging about 
the schools, There was a deep undercur- 
rent which earnestly sought a stabilizing 
eleinent to steady the actions of men. 
And the general trend throughout the de- 
liberations was to seck it not in ethical 
systems but in the common fund of moral 
notions that all laymen, teachers, and 
pupils share—love of truth, sympathy 
with our fellows, desire for justice. 

In their efforts to get school proposals 
into workable forms the national confer- 
ence in Berlin in 1920 had to deal with 
several questions on which, from the 
first, agreement was hopeless, but the 
deliberations on “ work instruction,” con- 
ducted by Dr, H. R. Seyfert as chairman, 
was marked by tnanimous approyal of 
the numerous clauses adopted. 

Expression Through Act and Achievement. 

The child must be tanght to express 
himself not only by means of the oral or 
written word but also through act and 
achievement. The instruction falls into 
two divisions—classroom instruction and 
workshop instruction. <A simple work- 
shop and school kitchen should be a part 
of every school. the cooperation of pa- 
rents and friends of the school must be 
secured. 

How to reduce these ideas into lessons 
that develop moral stamina is the task 
that confronts the teacher. The sugges- 
tions he has received from the conven- 
tions point to more constructive brain- 
and-hand work in the lessons, art pos- 
sibilities of the piece of work done, a 
conscientious performance in which hon- 
esty and accuracy appear in visible form. 
In general, the hints converge on— 

Wholeness—A lesson as a detached 
unit where beginning, purpose, and issue 
are lost sight of conveys nothing. , Keep 
the purpose and outcome in sight. 

Personality—If the lesson is shaped 
so that the pupil’s creative powers come 
into play and he puts a part of himself 
into it, it has a moral element for him. 
If the teacher criticizes the pupil's state- 
ment of the textbook content, it will not 
touch him; but if the teacher criticizes 


composition, for instance, it will rouse 
his mettle. 

Group work—Mutuality and respon- 
sibility to others, the social unit, com- 
radeship among pupils, the teacher a 
friend and fellow worker, the entire 
school reaching out into the life ac- 
tivities of the locality—-these conditions 
create moral stimuli. 

Action—The lesson in morality must 
be so shaped that it can be realized in 
action—lived, not recited. There must 
be no chasm between moral instruction 
and moral action, least of all in the elass- 
room where morality is taught. Instruc- 
tion can ereate insight, and examples can 
stir the feelings, but the insight and the 
instruction must pass over into conduct. 
A lesson in moral conduct is learned by 
actually living the lesson. The school 
must provide forms and an environment 
within which the insight and the feeling 
may spring into living act. 

Students Determine Lecture Subjects. 


Spontaneity—Prof. Viehweg aims at 
moral appeal by making his pupils par- 
ticipate in the instruction. “ We shall 
set aside the course and the hour sched- 
ule,” he told his class of young working 
people, “and I will treat simply those 
things that interest you.” After time to 
reflect on the proposition he had made, 
they wrote on slips of paper what they 
wished him to lecture on. He received a 
wide range of topics, some trivial, others 
of enrrent importance. “ What is meant 
by a communist?” “A _ socialist?” 
“What does it mean to be interna- 
tional?” ‘ Lecture to us on eugenics.” 
“Ts there a God?” From these hints 
Dr. Viehweg draws the conclusion that 
moral instruction must be based on what 
society requires and sympathy with the 
viewpoint of others. 

The teacher.—The teacher's own moral 
value and dignity must vitalize the les- 
son. The teacher’s poise, magnaninity, 
and power of sympathy with the pupils 
mean more than any lesson devised for 
morality building. The courses for 
teachers must embody the psychology and 
the special training that the new outlook 
demands. 

Ill. UNIVERSITIES AFFECTED BY CUR- 

RENT CONTROVERSIES. 

From the first the spirit of radical re- 
form found no response among the uni- 
versities of central Europe. But they 
could not long remain untouched by the 
general upheaval. Intimations gained 
enrrenecy that the reformers wanted to 
transform the university in aim and 
scope into an institution like the people's 
high schools, to reduce the classics, and 
to throw the wniversity doors open to 
folk-school teachers and to others of in- 
sufficient preparation. Under these cir- 


what he has creatively produced, as a | cumstances the only course for the uni- 


yersities was to take a stand on the is- 


sues affecting the schools in general, 

The younger professors, and many 
older ones as well, became aroused not 
only to the dangers that threatened the 
universities but also to the duty of tak- 
ing part in the general reorganization, 
They felt that the founding of new school 
systems should not be intrusted to over- 
zealous and _ self-constituted reformers. 
Demands came first from the Prussian 
universities and then frem others to be 
heard in the general discussions on 
school reforms. 

The university men took up current 
questions of the status ot Privatdozen- 
ten, the extraordinary professors, and 
the relation of the university to the folk 
schools. Profs. Felix Lommel, Ludwig 
Geiger, and others discnssed questions 
touching the interests which the univer- 
sities had in common with other schools, 
Important alterations were hinted at in 
“the new university *’ of which some of 
these men spoke. : 


Alterations in University Tendency. 


The Akademische Kulturbund at the 
University of Leipzig submitted an out- 
line for academic reform to the minister 
of edneation in Saxony, This placed 
very positive demands on university edu-- 
eational methods, on nniversity constitu- 
tion, and on the civil position of students. 
One point among the propesals is of 
special interest. It asks for “ thorough 
alteration of the teaching system ‘1 the 
light of educational methods and coop- 
eration on the part of the students.” 
The method of teaching mainly by lec- 
tures must be changed, for it compels 
the student to unprofitable reproduction 


of dead matter and assigns to him the—-———- 


réle of passivity. The principles of the 
labor school should dominate the instruc- 
tion also at the universities. The method 
of the seminar (Class discussion) should 
be extended and its conduct perfected. 
The aim should be to reach a teaching- 
and-learning method on the basis of con- 
versation and discussion. But this is 
possible only when smaller groups are 
involved, say, from 6 to 15 or at most 25. 
These small groups should form the nu- 
clens of the instruction, The lecture, to 
be sure, has its justification, but besides 
the lecture an opportunity must be pro- 
vided for direct exchange of thought be- 
tween the professor as leader and his 
hearers, giving to the latter the active 
role of coworkers, 
Better Articulation Between School and 
University. 

Appreciation of the methods of the 
lewer schools and sympathy with them 
points toward cooperation with them in 
shaping the educational work in the light 
of the new ideas gradually becoming ap- 
parent. Such approach between the 


higher and* the lower order of schools 
has already opened the doors of the uni- 
versities of Germany to the teachers of 
the folk school, a privilege that they had 
vainly sought for many years. 

Teachers in Prussia, men and women 
who after the final exaniinations at. tlie 
teachers’ seminaries have taught two 
years, are now admitted to the universi- 
ties as students of education, philosophy, 
and: sociology; after the first six semes- 
ters they may be adinitted to an exami- 
uation, 


IV. GERMANS ADOPT THE FOLK HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Before the war this Danish type of 
school was not accepted in Germany, It 
stressed the edneation of the middle 
class; it favored and fostered individ- 
ualisin: it had little in common with 
the universities and nothing whatever 
with junkers and militarists. The early 
attempts made to transplant it on Ger- 
man soil were a failute. 


Most Discussed of All Schools. 


At present no other seheol is: so fre- 
quently discussed in Germany as the folk 
high school; itiis being established every- 
where in. hamlets and villages. The 
Volksbund for Mareh, 1920, listed over 
500 such schools started or already: estab- 
lished: 

The reports from these schools in the 
German educational journals show that 
they. are not yet. held together or coordi- 
nated: by any central organization. They 
are sometimes: known by the name of 
“ Volksbildungsheim.” The feature they 
have in common is that of a small, gen- 
erally rural. group-of students who plan 
and study: brief practical. courses, under 
a:tutor who “ encourages rather than in- 
structs.’ The syllabus used as a guide is 
shaped as tlie work proceeds. They are 
now entering on a stage of better or- 
ganization and greater efficieney. The 
younger lecturers and professors are ren- 
dering fine service. Jena, in particular, 
lias taken the initiative in helping these 
efforts in adult education. 


German Schools Most Like the Danish. 


The reports insist further that the folk 
high schools now striking root’ in Ger- 
man soil are very different from the orig- 
inal Danish type. At least four kinds 
are growing’ up: 1. The city folk high 
school, which will offer not only courses 
of lectures but will function as work 
groups to exemplify and utilize what the 
courses present. The formal lecture is 
replaced by discnssions, questions, and 
answers. 2. The rural folk school for 
country dwellers, which comes-closest to 
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of both a2 home and ‘an industrial’ group, 
With teachers and personnel sufficient to 
take care of all its activities, 3. The 
rural half-day school, such ag that which 
Pastor Sttirner founded in Weissach. 
The ablest teaching abilities of the entire 
region are assembled in a centrally lo- 
eated railway village, to which pupils 
from the neighboring villages may come 
for half-day instruction. 4. At rural high 
school where city workers may come for 
a. month’s recreation and intellectual 
profit. The work in field and garden is 
to alternate with: discussions and with 
complete and rounded series of lectures, 


For Mental, Not Industrial, Training. 


In so far as the folk high school as- 
sumes the form-of adult instruction it 
confines itself by no means to the acqui- 
sition of further skill in the crafts or 
money-making pursuits. The remarkable 
general eagerness for mental work, for 
the developinent of taste, and for general 
mental enrichment characterizes the en- 
tire movement. All the study groups 
conduct activities in recreation and art, 
among which choirs and other musical 
organizations are prominent. 

V. REACTION FOLLOWS EXCESSIVE EX- 
TENSION. 

The social and industrial disorganiza- 
tion of the past few years touched the 
elementary and trade schools first, and 
the gymnasium and university later and 
in a different way. 

The multitude of activities thrust upon 
the elementary schools created an over- 
crowded and, in some instances, an im- 
possible curriculum. The school is now 
forced to select and reject so as to secure 
time for what is most important. In 
northern Iurope there is consequently a 
reaction toward concentration on the 


‘principal branches—the mother tongue, 


reading, writing, and arithmetic—but 
the schools are coming back to these in 


-a different spirit with the intention of 


taking them up in a new way, and the 
essence and spirit of the new way is con- 
structive touch: with the village life. 
They come back with the discovery that 
one can often build the lesson better on 


~expericuce than on a book exercise. 


And yet some of the newer things 
must be brought along. Who is going to 
choose and eliminate among the new and 
subordinate subjects? Obviously this 
duty falls on the teacher, and will conse- 
quently mean continued training for 
which the normal courses at present do 
not provide. 


Memory Minimals. 
Much of the material—dates, facts, 
paragraphs of print—formerly required 
as memory work as has been swept away 


, to the school; 


also gone some essential mileposts and 


landmarks. Hence some schools of 
Iurope are now discussing “ memory 
minimals.” In the French journal 


L’école et la Vie for May 8, 15, and 22 
are several orticles on minimum require- 
ments for memory work in all branches, 
The first article discusses the relabilita- 
tion of memory. 

Previously the paper had conducted an 
inquiry in which all contributors were 
asked for a reduction in the amount of 
work required by the plans. .This led to 
a request for the preparation of a list 
of material to be memorized, which in 
contrast to other textbooks was to con- 
tain only a minimum of matter. Such a 
booklet, “Ce quik Faut Savoir par 
Coeur,” . covering a part of the courses 
in the schools of Paris has been prepared 
by MM. Lebosse and Le Brun. It con- 
tains 32 pages. In Denmark a similar 


booklet, “Memory Minimals in Geog- 
raphy,” has heen published. The coim- 


pilers, some Fredriksborg teachers, speak 
of the difficulty of selecting the material 
and yet keeping the booklet within the 
compass set. They say that, as it will 
no doubt have to be revised from time to 
time so as to be in accord with the con- 
sensus of opinion among teachers, they 
printed it as a separate pamphlet and 
not as a part of a textbook on geography. 


VI. STUDY OF HOME AND COMMUNITY. 


The “home and community study” of 
Seandinavia comprises much of what 
characterizes the trends in school prac- 
tices of to-day. This subject, or, rather, 
group of subjects, has long been a part 
of the school work in central Europe, 
where it was carried on under many 
forms with great divergence in aims and 
methods. 

The teachers of Sweden built on what 
had been done in other parts of Europe. 
They attempted first to reduce this vast 
and scattered material into courses and: 
lessons and to coordinate it with the 
other branches so that it could be better 
earried on by the school organizations. 

First, they shaped teachers’ courses in 
which they set up the aim of home and 
community study as that of providing 
ehildren with play and work exercises to 
form a better transition from the home 
and later to bring the 


‘sehool work into living touch with the 


concerns of the locality. Recently the’ 
outline of the materlal and specific 
eourses in this work as adapted to chil- 
dren in the age of 9 to 11 have been ap- 


_ proved for the schools of Sweden, 


Home and community study finds 
much of its subject matter in: the home 
and its environs. In the early elemen- 
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the Danish. model. It assumes the form | by the new currents, but with this has | tary years it employs this material in 


practienl connected with the 
work in reading, writive. number, draw- 
ing, modeling, and sloyd. 

Tn more advanced stages it connects 
the work in geogriphy, science, history. 
civies with the corresponding interests of 
{he locality. In its methods it approves 
and uses the precednres of work insfme- 
tion and the labor school. 

As au distinguishing feature of this 
branch of study is its emphasis on living 
foneh with the locality, it grows and ex- 
pands into local activities which it eon- 
neets with the sehool, Tf collects and 
conserves the historical material of the 
area which sometimes the pupils under 
the direction of the teacher compile imo 
a local history. Out of this has grown 
® movement for regional research and 
conservation, to collect letters and old 
documenis (hat in some way or other 
throw light on local history, te get photo- 
graphs and descriptions of old buildings 
that have to be tem down. Finnish edu- 
entors have issued a publication, Guide 
for Local Researeh, to assist teachers and 
others. A group of Danish schoohnen 
study the origin and significance of old 
names. : 

Home and community study aims to 
employ teachers who are either by birth 
or training atliliated with the place and 
its prestige, Tt aims to use geography 
texis and nature study books that have 
bean prepared especially for that area, 
Dr. Henr. Christensen, of Copenhagen, 
las prepared a text on the geography of 
Denmark, in which particular details of 
varions areas are given in some 12 or 14 
regional maps. The teachers’ associa- 
tion of Leipzig, Germany, has a nature- 
study museum hased on the home and 
community principle. eachers who are 
in 2 position to do so are invited to bring 
their classes to study the exhibits here 
gathered and to receive information 
about this kind of work. A home and 
commuuiity week was held with appro- 
priate programs between Angust $ and 
13 at Wiirzbure. 

Jiome and connniunity study looks fox- 
ward also to work of special interest to 
adulis. This tends apparently to take 
the form of a survey of local resources 
in which unused industrial possibilities 
are listed and deseribed, 


1essous 


Ty teach food values to children and 
io combat malnutrition the American 
Museum of Natural History circulates a 
traveling exhibi¢ which ineludes 2 set of 
16 wax models of food suitable for chil- 
dren bebween the ages of 10 und 13 and 
models and charts ilhistrafing the com- 
position of six comnuon foods and the 
contributions af different foods to the 
hady, 


PSYCHOLOGIC TESTS AGREE WITH 
ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE. 


That the results of regnlar acadente 
tests do not clash wil the results of 
psychological tests, but aceord with them, 
is shown by eGomparison of the grades 
made by Penn State College students in 
beth kinds of examinations. For the 
past two years freshmen have been given 
the Army, Thurstone, and Binet-Simoen 
tests and these results compared later 
with their academic ratings. Invariably 
those students who made low averages in 
the psychological tests were low in their 
college work. Of 67 stndents dismissed 
on account of poor scholarship last year 
the average for the Army alpha test was 
118, while the general average of the 
students is 131. Of the three types of 
psychological tests tried, the results of 
the Army test have proved to be the best 
indication of the grade of work a student 
will do in college, 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
NEW TEACHERS. 


FOR 


Good health is necessary for successful 
teaching, according to the public-school 
authorities of Williamson, W. Va., who 
require every new teacher to file with her 
formal application for the position a 
record of a .physical examination by a 
competent physician, If the record is 
not entirely satisfactory another exauni- 
nation is given the applicant by the 
school physician. ‘This examination is 
very thorough and is siniilar io the test 
given by insurance companies. ‘The 
school administrators feel that this pre- 
caution is a step toward safeguarding the 
health of the children. 


Three thousand public-school children 
of New York City saw E. II. Sothern 
play Hamlet” at a free matinee per- 
formance given especially for them. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 
BY MENTAL AGE. 


Educational Return from Schoo] in- 
yestment Systematically Studied in 
Denver — Vocational Guidance for 
Graduates. 


To produce better results while cutting 
Gown wnnecessary costs is the aim ef the 
department of classification and statis- 
ties in fhe Denver publie schools. Tis 
problems inclide the qnestion of school 
expenditires and of the edneational re- 
sults from ithe investment. Individual 
schools will be studied with regavd to the 
cost ot instruction per pupil, retardation, 
ete, and a comparison will be made of 
these statistics, so that improvements 
may be suggested when the figures show 
a low raie of efficieney. 


Pupils Taught in Homogeneous Groups. 


‘Ro prevent waste in instruetion, it ig 
expected to reclassify all pupils on the 
basis of mental age, so that they will be 
trught in homogeneous groups. ‘This 
work is proceeding, and the results of 
these changes will be shown when stand- 
ardization tests have been given in all 
the schools. By the use of these tests 
the progress of the pupils of any school 
can be compared with that ot any other 
school and the work of the whole city 
with that of any other city. A nniform 
standard of achievement will be set up, 
so that work of a higher or lower grade 
than the standard will be recognized. 

In line with the idea of giving the chil- 


dren the greatest possible advantage from. —-~—— 


the schools, vocational guidance will be 
undertaken, to familiarize children with 
the advantages, disadvantages, probable 
remuneration, special preparation needed, 
ete., and enable them to choose a vocation 
more intelligently. 


SCHOOL LIFE USED IN INSTITUTE WORK. 


AUSTIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


Austin, Tex., November 9, 1821. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
: Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Inclosed please find a post office money order for $63.20 to cover 
the subscription to SCHOOL LIFE for the two hundred eleven (211) teachers 
of the Austin public schools, whose names and addresses you will find on the 


sheets inclosed. 


We have decided to use SCHOOL LIFE in connection with the institute work 


of the teachers of Austin this year. 
be put on your mailing lists, 
Yours, truly, 


Therefore, all of the teachers are asking to 
Please mail to the street addresses given. 


A. N. McCALLUM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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UNIT ROOMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


A Unit Consists of a Room of the Usual Class-Room Size With a Smaller 
Room on Each of Two Sides—Three Teachers Instruct 80 Children. 


By Epvcar I. Down, Prineipal Pranees BE, Willurd Sehool. 


The unit-rooni plan, as worked out in 
the Frances BE. Willard School, Highland 
Park, Mich., is an attempt, first, to cor- 
relate more closely the work done in the 
kindergarten with that of the primary 
grades; second, to substitute for the so- 
ealled “busy work” oiher activities, in 
the nature of problems or projects which 
have educational value and develop in 
the child initiative and the power to pur- 
sue a problem through to its end, whether 
that end is satisfactory or not to the in- 
dividual; and third, it is an attempt to 
plan rooms and space for the pupils in 
the primary grades so that they will have 
an opportunity equal to pupils in upper 
grades, making it impossible to crowd too 
large a number into a room. 

It is evident that there is need of a 
closer cooperation between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. When a child 
comes from the kindergarten to the first 
grade it is a great change for him, be- 
cause he has been unused to the restraint 
placed upon him in the formal first-grade 
yoom. It is difficult for him to adapt 
himself to these conditions. He does not 
feel at hoine and often becomes tired and 
disgusted with the school almost upon his 
first introduction to it. No one will con- 


5 tend that the ordinary classroom for 


first-grade work is properly arranged or 

equipped. 

Contrast Between Kindergarten and Primary 
School. 

Let us compare the work of the kinder- 
garten with that usually done in the first 
grade. The up-to-date kindergarten is 
usually located in a large, airy room, well 
equipped with tables, chairs, material for 
handwork of various sorts, large blocks, 
and everything that tends to develop 
initiative and freedom for individual «e- 
tivities. The child passes from the kin- 
dergarten into the first grade. In this 
room he finds an entirely different plan. 
In the first place, the room is usually 
smaller. The primary teacher generally 
has more children to look after. It is 
not unusual to find a primary teacher 
aitempting to handle as mummy as 50 chil 
dren. In pliee of the equipment of the 
kindergarten for handwork the child is 
eiven * busy work,” 

JLet us lool at a first-grade room to see 
how it is conducted. Suppese that the 


teacher bas, not 50 pupils but 40, which 
is not far from the average in first 
grades. In order to hold the attention 
of this large number it is neeessary to 
separate them into two sections, usually 
designated as seciion A and section B. 
After ihorning exercises section A is 
called to the front of the room, where the 
teacher undertakes to have a class, say, 
in reading. At the same time she passes 
out “busy work” to the 20 litile children 
in their seats, who eame from the free 
ectivities of the kindergarten only a few 
weeks before. She expects these chil- 
drei to keep busy ana quiet while she 
teaches the 20 children in the front of 
the room to read. 
Nothing Accomplished in Busy-Work. 

This bnsy work usually consisis of 
number builders, word builders, colored 
sticks, lentils, crayolas, paper for cutting, 
seissors, possibly large pencils. The 
skillful teacher may provide a few oiher 
forms of busy work other than those 
mentioned, but they are the ones usually 
found in primary grades. If number 
builders are passed out, the teacher prob- 
ably has placed on the board certain 
numbers and the children are io find the 
preper number squares and place them on 
their desks to wake these particular 
numbers, Or if word builders are passed 
out, words are placed on the board and 
the child is expected to search through 
these squares for the proper Ictiers to 
wake those words. If slicks are passed 
out, he is asked to place them according 
to some designated phur or he may be 
given scissors and paper for free-hand 
cutting. But in it all there is no project 
or problem. There is nothing in particu- 
lar to be accomplished by the work that 
he does; it is simply to give him some- 
thing to do, so that he will not bother the 
teacher «and ihe class that is up in front 
attempting to do real work. 

Work Repeated Day After Day. 

The children who are at their seats 
doing busy work are getting very litile of 
veal education. There is no incentive to 
develop their initiative; there is no proj- 
eet to pursue to a conclusion. In fact, 
the work that they are doing during the 
busy-work period has not only very little 
edueational valtte but is stagnating to the 


life of the child. This happens not only 
one period a day but several periods 
every day. At least four or five times a 
day each section in the primary room is 
given busy work to do. Day after day, 
four or five periods a day, 200 days a 
year, these children are given the same 
thing over and over. It is a wonder that 
children like school as well as they do. 
Kindergartners and primary teachers 
have been conscious of these Tfnults for 
years. At every convention held where 
there is a primary or kindergarten pro- 
gram these problems are discussed. 
Littlke Change in Primary Classrooms. 


The main thing that seems to stand in 
the way of correction is the proper ar- 
rangement of the rooms to handle pri- 
mary children. It is surprising to look 
at the plans of new -build#ngs erected 
throughout the country and note the 
similaniy of the classrooms. Much im- 
provement has been made in planning 
buildings, but very little change has been 
made in the plans of primary Classrooms. 

The primary unit as devised in the 
Willard School occupies the same space 
that would be oceupied by two regular 
sized classrooms. In the unit that space 
is divided into three rooms, one in the 
center being about the size of ihe usual 
classroom, and each of the other two be- 
ing about half that size. We shall see 
how the unit plan works out if we think 
of the children in two regular classrooms 
as being divided into two groups, one of 
these two groups in cach room up in the 
front for recitation, the other at the 
seats doing their busy work; ihen take 
these two groups who are up in front in 
these individual classrooms and place one 
in each one of the sinall rcoms of the 
unit and put the two groups who are 
having busy work into the large room. 
One unit occupying the space of two ordi- 
nary classrooms will thus aceommodate 
80 children, 20 children being in each of 
the small reems and 40 children in ihe 


_Jarge room. 


Primary Classes Much too Large. 

Jt takes three teachers for a unit. 
This may be looked upon by some boards 
of education as involving unnecessary 
expense, but why should a teacher at- 
tempt 10 handle all day long 40 children 
who are not old enough to set themselves 
to any certain task when a teacher in 
the high school who has pupils who are 
able to work by themselves is required, 
and reasonably so, to handle only 20 or 
25 students? 

In the iwo simall rooms of the unit 
all the academic work is carried on. 
The teacher of each of these rooms is not 
interrupted by those who are doing busy 
work. She has only the small group 
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that she would have at the front of the 
room under the old custom and can give 
those ehildren her undivided attention. 
The children also are not distracted by 
the sight of work of a different character 
going on in another part of the room. 
According to the program that is now in 
use, all groups work from §.30 till the 10 
o’clock intermission in some one room of 
the unit. After recess two groups go 
from the two small rooms into the large 
room, while those in the large room di- 
vide into two sections and have the last 
half of the morning in the small rooms. 
The afternoon is divided in the same 
way. 


Equipinent Similar to Kindergarten. 


‘In the large rcom we use tables and 
chairs similar to those in the kinder- 
garten. There ig a blackboard along 
the front wall. Along the side wall in 
the place of a blackboard is a display 
board ‘extending between the two doors. 
Along the back wall there is a large cup- 
board, the bottom part of which contains 
pigeonholes 9 by 11 by 15 inches, where 
a child may keep anything that he has 
been working on until it is finished. 
There is a pigeonhole for every child 
in the unit. Above this there are cup- 
boards for material to be used ‘in the 
large room. In this room we have two 
sand tables, two work benches, six ham- 
mers, three planes, brace and half-inch 
bit, half-inch chisel, clay for modeling, 
paints of various colors, hand Jooms, 
tools, erector sets, two sets of rubber 
printing outfits, together with many 
other things that children bring for their 
own use. Wood is obtained from the 
manual training room and sewing mate- 
rial from the sewing room. 

Constantly in this large room some 
project is worked out. There is always 
something during the year which sug- 
gests Some special kind of work. Many 
children lave projects of their own. 
Boys are very apt to have something that 
they wish to make, and will work and 
plan for days until what they have in 
mind is accomplished. Some excellent 
little pieces of furniture have been made. 
One boy made a very good doll bed, be- 
eause his little sister did not have one 
and the little girl with whom she played 
did have one. The girls dress dolls. 


Work of Rooms Is Correlated. 


An attempt is made to correlate the 
work done in this room with that accom- 
plished in the small rooms, which is of 
a more academic nature. In the small 
rooms the children are not confined to 
desks, although movable desks are used, 
They have considerable board svork and 
short recreational periods so that there 


' 


is a change of position and no weariness 
is experienced for the hour and a half 
that they are in the small room. Draw- 
ing, music, and much of the language, 
dramatization, and calisthenics, are all 
taken in the large room. 

The children in the large room of the 
unit who were under the old plan sitting 
in their seats doing busy work are given 
an opportunity for self-expression simi- 
lar to what they have had in the kinder- 
garten. In fact, the large room is much 
more of a kindergarten room than it is 
of the old type of classroom. ‘The chil- 
dren are at home when they come from 
the kindergarten into these activities. 
They break into the more formal work of 
the school gradually. They are able to 
develop that self-expression which has 
been started in the kindergarten and 
is, under the old plan, so quickly cut off 
by the first grade. 


Plan Is Actually Economical. 


This plan is more economical, for un- 
der the old plan only half of the grade 
is getting the benefit of the teacher's 
instruction at any one time. In this way 
every group of children is getting the 
benefit of some teacher’s instruction all 
of the time. At first it seems more ex- 
pensive on account of the equipment, but 
this equipment does not wear out in one 
year, and we believe that the results 
obtained are far greater than the cost 
of equipment. 

The children who have an opportunity 
to go to these unit rooms are delighted 
with the school work and the teachers 
are pleased with the results that they 
get. We believe that we have taken a 
step toward that correlation of the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade which has 
been sought for years by both primary 
and kindergarten teachers. We have 
been able to cast aside the busy work 
which for years has been a thorn in the 
flesh of the primary teacher. 


NO MORE REGISTRATIONS FOR 


SIX YEARS. 


Registration books at Vassar College 
are closed until the fall of 1927. The 
number of students who may attend Vas- 
sar at one time is limited to 1,000, so 
that the college can accept only abont 
800 new students each year. If accepted 
students withdraw or fail to meet the 
entrance requirements, their places are 
given to applicants of especially high 
rank in their secondary-school work, 
these students being chosen from a list 
of 100, not in order of application but of 
scholarship. There is no waiting list 
except the list of candidates for the 
honor group. 


CHILD LABOR IN COLORADO 
BEET FIELDS. 


Beet-Working Children Are Inferior in 
Scholarship and 40 Per Cent of Them 
Are Retarded. 


Conditions under which children work 
in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado have 
been described in a statement issued by 
the United States Department of Labor 
through the Children’s Bureau. No less 
than 1,077 children under 16 years of age 
were found employed in beet work in the 
area studied, which included parts of 
two counties. Four-fifths of the children 
were under 14 years of age, over one- 
fourth were under the age of 10 years, 
and a number had not even reached the 
age of 8. 

The educational handicap of the beet- 
working children was shown by the fact 
that over 40 per cent of those between the 
ages of 9 and 16 included in the study 
were from one to scven years behind in 
their grades. School records indicated 
that the progress of these children was 
inferior by 25 to 35 per cent to that of 
the unemployed children attending the 
same schools. The children of the tran- 
sient laborers were particularly unfor- 
tunate educationally, many being taken 
from school in March not to return until 
November. Special summer sessions had 
been held in some of the towns to enable 
beet-working children to make up school 
work lost by absence. While these 
schools had improved attendance, they 
lad not been in operation long enough, 
and in Some cases the course of study 
was not planned carefully cnough to ef- 
fect a noticeable improvement in schelar- 
ship. 


AND GIRLS’ 
CLUB. 


Window boxes and potted plants are 
placed in classrooms, lunch rooms, study. 
rooms, and offices of Hutchinson High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., by a decoration 
club of boys and girls under the direction 
of the biology teacher. Membership in 
the club is secured by invitation and is 
limited to two or three from each study 
room. The organization is self-support- 
ing. Funds are obtained by sales of holly 
wreaths, roses, seedlings, or whatever is 
seasonable at different times of the year. 
One school period is given to practical 
work in the school greenhouse, where the 
students learn to prepare soil, take care 
of plants, ete. <A certificate of honor is 
granted by the school to elub members 
who have faithfully perfornied the work 
undertaken. 


BOYS’ DECORATION 


PARENT -TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS WORK SUCCESSFULLY. 


Far More Effective than Separate Organi- 
zations of Parents and of Teachers 
Could Be. 


To provide a clearing house of information 
between parents and teachers, as a step 
toward betterment of the schools, is the aim 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations which is organized 
in 38 States and has a membership of nearly 
300,000. The district or ward school is the 
center of each parent-teacher group, and the 
parents meet in the schoolhouse to become 
acquainted with the teachers and to get first- 
hand information about the school. 


To Bring Home and School Together. 


As long as home and school do not work 
together, and the child is the only means of 
communication, misunderstanding is sure to 
occur between the teacher and some parents. 
Many parents never visit the school and have 
little idea of what goes on there. The asso- 
ciation was formed to bring the home and 
school closer together, and to encourage 
parents to take more interest in the school 
life of their children. Since the meetings 
are held in the schoolhouse, the-parents can 
see for themselves what kind of surroundings 
their children have during the school day, 


and can discuss with the teacher any ques- | 


tions that relate to the children’s welfare. 

No interference with school administration 
is intended by these groups of parents. Their 
aim is to help to make improvements that 
the teachers alone can not accomplish. 
Public opinion can bring about more results 
than teachers’ recommendations; a school 
board will often listen to parents when it 
will not heed the suggestions of teachers. 
But the parents do not know the needs of 
the schools as the teachers do. So the union 
of these two forces can do more for the schools 
than either a parents’ or a teachers’ associa- 
tion alone. 


Parents Do Not Know School Conditions. 


Many parents do not know whether or not 
their children have healthful surroundings 
at school; whether the lighting and ventila- 
tion are good; whether the school lacks equip- 
ment. They do not know the good points 
of the school. Sometimes they oppose im- 
provements because of the higher taxes they 
would have to pay. But when they have 
talked with the teachers and inspected the 
school they generally realize the need for 
improvement and are usually willing to pay 
the taxes for the benefit of their children. 

Such important institutions as medical 
and dental inspection, the kindergarten, the 
school hot lunch, and the visiting nurse have 
been introduced in many schools through 
the efforts of parent-teacher associations. 
Canning clubs, first-aid classes, thrift clubs, 
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and school libraries have been encouraged 
and helped. Money has been raised by 
fétes, ete., to buy Victrolas, pictures, equip- 
ment for playgrounds, instruments for school 
orchestras, motion-picture machines, stcre- 
opticons, facilities for domestic science and 
manual training, scales for weighing chil- 
dren, and other things that the ordinary 
appropriations do not cover. : 


Children’s Complaints Intelligently Received. 


More effective supervision of children’s 


dress, social affairs, etc., has been made pos- | 


sible by the cooperation of teachers and 
parents. <A definite, settled policy on such 


matters on which parents and teachers unite , 
is easier to enforce than individual restric- | 
Questions of discipline are more | 


tious. 
easily settled when the children know that 
the parents and teachers are working to- 
gether. Complaints and criticisms brought 
home by children are more intelligently re- 
ceived by parents who know something of 
school conditions and are acquainted with 
the teacher. 

In one city the investigating committee 
of the association found that the children 
had to drink from old hydrants in the yard, 
and a movement was at once begun for 
modern drinking fountains. In one school 
it was found that there was no provision for 
artificial lighting. Such conditions often 
go umnoticed by teachers and pupils, 
because they are used to them. The 
association in one Massachusetts town 
persuaded the town council to install a fire- 
alarm box in every schoolhouse in the town. 
In another town, to relieve congestion 
among classes entering and leaving the 
school, the association built a new entrance. 

Many associations have established funds 
for providing poor children with rubbers, 
mittens, and other clothing. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the board of education 
allows the association to use a schoolroom 
for sewing, so that no clothing need be 
given away that is not fully mended, 
supplied with buttons, and in condition to 
be worn at once. 


Some Activities of Associations. 


The expense of textbooks is a problem in 
many places. In some towns the parents 
have worked toinfluence the board to supply 
free textbooks. In others they have 
arranged for pupils to rent the books. In 
rural districts associations have worked 
for consolidation of schools. 

Among the other improvements brought 
about by various associations are: Building 
a new furnace, installation of shower baths, 
planting of trees on school grounds, building 
of tennis courts, establishment of continua- 
tion schools and attendance bureaus, and 
introduction of vocational guidance. 

Work directly connected with the school 


leads to work for general community better- | 


ment, especially for young people who have 
left school. Supervision of public dances 
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TO INTEREST BUSINESS MEN 
IN EDUCATION. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Distributes Series of Pam- 
phlets to Its Constituent Members. 


“The time to correct faults in the 
school plant in your city is now! The 
destructive fire, the deadly epidemic may 
not wait upon the convenience of those 
who are responsible for the welfare of 
the children. Injured eyesight, twisted 
backs, cramped lungs are results of our 
neglect. The school children of to-day 
fill the ranks of business and industry to- 
morrow. Are you making it possible for 
them to succeed in the struggle of life?” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States addresses this stirring par- 
agraph to all the chambers of commerce 
throughout the country in a pamphlet 
which was recently issued entitled “ The 
Schools of Your City—Schoo! Buildings 
and Equipment.” 


Presents Resulis of Careful Research. 


The pamphlet presents the results of 
careful research in the matter of proper 
location of school sites; size and equip- 
ment of classrooms; lighting; ventila- 
tion; toilets; water supply; heating sys- 
tem and fire protection. It also contains 
a valuable bibliography on school archi- 
tecture. It is accompanied by a question 
blank to facilitate the work of the com- 
inittees of business men who will make 
personal investigations of the schools in 
their community. 


This is the second of a series of five 
studies in educational matters which the 
civic development department of the- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has issued or will soon issue to be 
sent to the chambers of commerce 
throughout the country. The first of the 
series dealt with the general situation; 
No. 3 will have to do with health and 
physical education; No. 4 with the 
teacher; No. 5 with laws and administra- 
tion. 


and motion pictures, provision for police 
matrons, establishment of juvenile courts 
are some of the activities that naturally 
follow school-welfare work. Following the 
policy of supplying supervised recreation 
for young people, many associations have 
undertaken community festivals, pageants, 
and dances. 

The national organization will be 25 
years old in 1922. From now on national 
conventions will be held biennially, and 
regional conferences will be held in the 
alternate years. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EMPHASIZES 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION. 


Health Week Observed: Effectively at 
Latimer Junior High School—Health 
Officers Will Continue Campaign. 


By J. ik. Lanpix, Physical Director, 


Latiner Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Because of the laek of any detinite 


health instruction in this school, it was 
ihought necessary that some sort of cam- 
paign in this work be inaugurated. 
Hence a week was designated ‘“ Health 
Week,” in order to stimulate in each 
student a greater interest in his health, 
to promote better health habits among 
purents, teachers, and students, and to 
prepare for a program of health in the 
future. 


Health Week Program. 


7. Jiealth letters.—On the Friday pre- 
ceding Health Weel: a letter outlining the 
campaign and stating the fundamental 
laws of health was sent through each 
student to the parents. 

2. Poster display —All during the week 
a large number of posters were exhibited 
in the halls and cerridors of the school. 
These posters, in general, depicted the 
varions rules of health and created @ 
vivid picture in the minds of the ehil- 
dren. Of the 300 posters exhibited 200 
were the product of our own Art Depart- 
ment, and the rest were obtained through 
the Departinent of Hygiene of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

3. Health tags.—On Monday each 
teacher and student was ‘ tagged” with 
a Health Tag, the purpose of which was 
to impress the purpose of the campaign 
on the minds of all. 

4. Health bulletin The current nmn- 
ber of the school paper was devoted to 
the subject of health and several inter- 
esting original writings were published. 


This Viealth Number was one of the 
imost interesting issues of our school 


paper this year. 

d. Health essays.—Tlrough the ecoop- 
eration of the English Department the 
students were encouraged to submit es- 
says on the various phases of health, 
these essays to be used in future health 
programs. 

6. Food and clothing ce&hibits—The 
sewing and eooking teachers of the Do- 
mestic Science Department arranged two 
exhibits, one of which portrayed proper 
breakfasts and lunehes for school chil- 
dren, the other showed sensible clothing 
in contrast to unsuitable clothing, 
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7, Health inspections.—Throughout the 
week the scliool' physician gave individ- 
ual health inspections, these being of a 
superficial nature yet sufficient to detect 
any evident disorders of health. 

8. Assembly programs—the “Jolly 
Jester.'—On Wednesday the “ Jolly Jes- 
ter,” a Health Clown from the Child 
Health Organization of New York, gave 
avery amusing yet instructive and lelp- 
ful enteriainmeént in which the laws of 
healthy living were clearly defined. 

9. Health leaffets—TVhrough the gener- 
osity of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. various health pamphlets and books 
were distributed in each room. 

10, Health slides—Lantern slides on 
health were procured and exhibited in 
several of the roons. 

11. Classroom programs.—In addition 
lo the assembly programs, a number of 
the report rooms throughout the school 
conducted distinet health programs, 
plays, ete. 

12. Health officers —No campaign is 
produetive of great results unless some 
definite instruction follows. ‘To this end 
the Latimer student self-government plan 
is working. Jn’ eaeh room the associate 
representative of the student government 
organization is also the health officer in 
the reon. The duties of this officer is 
to eare for and’ increase the health and 
efficiency of His roommates. Jur aks 
planned to have the physieal edueation 
teachers meet once exneh week with these 
health officers vud present certain topies 
ot health, whieh, in turn, will be pre- 
sented by these oflieers to their respec- 
tive rooms. This feature of healtb in- 
struction promises to ereate a goud- 
health morale in every room and has al- 
ready evidenced ilself in more attention 
to personal appearanee Aaimong the stu- 
dents. 

In general, the health week has been 
instrumental in arousing a keener in- 
terest in health among both faculty and 
students. A basis for future work along 
this line has been assured. 


That standardized mental tests and 
measurements have an important in- 
fluence in shaping educational policies 
was the general opinion expressed at a 
ineeting of the New York State council 
of superintendents. The superintendents 
discussed especially the practical results 
obtained by use of the tests. 


California publie schools face a deticit 
running into millions by a result of the 
decision of the supreme court of the 
State that the alien poll-tax Jaw enacted 
by the last legislature is uneonstitu- 
tional —San Diego Union. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 


this eountry. 


ARBOR DAY. 


Celebrated First in Nebraska in 1872— 
Adopted in Other States—Vete for 
National Tree. 


To mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first Arbor Day in the United States, 
the American Forestry Assoeiation calls 
upon the schools of the country to make 
plans now for spring iree planting .in 
AUBREY, 

The first Arbor Day was in 1872 in 
Nebraska when ihe State board of agri- 
culture adopted a resolution offered by 
J. Sterling Morton “ that Wednesday the 
10th of April, 1872, be espeeially set 
apart and conscerated for tree planting 
in the State of Nebraska.” In 1885 the 
Nebraska law makers changed the date 
to April 22, Mr. Morton’s birthday. 

The year 1922 should be made tie ban- 
ner year in trec planting, says Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association, in issuing the call 
for a Nation-wide celebration of the fif- 
tieth wnniversary. iivery school in the 
land should make plans to honor J. Ster- 
ling Morton, the father of Arbor Day in 
The Ameriean Forestry 
Association urges particularly that the 
schools complete the Nation-wide vote for 
a national tree. Tnstruetion on taking 
this vote will be sent free to any sehool- 
teacher by the association, whose ad- 
dress is 1214 Sixteenth Street NW,, 
Washington, D. ©, 


Every tree planted should be reported————— 


to the association for registration, Mz. 
Pack continues. This national honor 
roll of inemorial ivee planting is now 
being compiled and the year 1922 will see 
great numbers of .memorial trees planted 
because of the fiftieth. anniversary of 
Arbor Day and because of the wide reach 
of the association’s campaign for nic- 
morial tree planting and roads of remem- 
branee. Plant trees for the graduates of 
your school which answered their coun- 
try’s eall in the World War. Memorial 
trees are planted not alone for the man 
who gave his life to his country but also 
for the inan who offered his life to his 
country. . 


An orchestra of school children aver- 
aging 53 years of age, led by a boy of 5, 
played at a music festival in the Greek 
Theater, University of California. <A 
ehorus of children sang at the festivat, 
2,000 pupils altogether being included in 
the orchestra and chorus.—Sierra Hdu- 
eational Nets, 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Joun D. Wotcort, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHING Wistory. An 
American citizenship course in United 
States history. General course for 
grades I-VIII, introducing a program 
of type studies. Published for the 


American school citizenship league. 


New York, Chicago [ete.] C. Seribner’s 
sons [1921] vi, 167 p. 12°. 


Members of committee: W. I. Gordy, 
chalmman; P. P. Claxton, C. W. Chadsey, 
J. WH. Van Sickle, Prof. and Mrs. J. W. Hal, 
Fannie Fern Andrews. 

The committee presents in this study ma- 
terials in Americau history which it con- 
siders adapted for training the young In 
the priuciples of American democracy. It 
recognizes the value of the plan for history 
teachiug of the cowmittce of eight, but it 
proposes a course of study differing iu many 
ways from that plan. This course stresses 
the biographical element for grades + and 5. 
Thirty-seven pages of the book arc devoted 
to a bibllography of history texts aud col- 
lateral reading for grades 4 to 8.- 


BoutLer, NicHotas Murray. Scholarship 


and service; the policies and ideals of 
a national university in a modern de- 
mocracy. New York, C. Seribner’s 
sons, 1921. xii, 399 p. 8°. 


A collectiou of papers chosen from the 
addresses and official reports of President 
Butler, as giving an interpretation of the 
modern university in terms of Its ideals, of 
its problems, and of its counsels. The book 
brings out principles which are applicable 
to all universitles functioning in modern 


men ——-—_ democratic society. 


Iducational problems in college and uni- 


versity. Addresses delivered at the 
educational conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, October 14, 15, and 
16, 1920, on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of President Marion LeRoy Bur- 
ton; ed. by John Lewis Brumm. Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan, 
1921. 296 p. 8°. 

In additiou to the inaugural address of 
President Burton, this volume contains 
papers by prominent educators dealing with 
eollege and unlversity subjects such as goy- 
erning hoards, faculties, educational read- 
justmeuts, administrative prohlems, con- 
structive measures, the salary problem, and 
student fees. 


Frost, Norman. <A comparative study of 


achievement in country and town 
schools. New York city, Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1921. 70 p. 
tables. 8°. (Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university. Contributions to educa- 
tion, no. 111.) 


Tor this iuvestigation the rural schools 
of Madison county, Ky., were tested in Jan- 
guage, arithmetic, and silent reading, and 


GESELL, ARNOLD. 


the results compared with data obtaiued 
from Louisville, Ky., and from other cities 
and towns outside the state. The book also 
describes a number of previous objective 
studies of achievement in country schools. 


Exceptional children 
and public-school policy, including a 
mental survey of the New Haven ele- 
mentary schools. New Haven, Yale 
nniversity press, 1921. 66 p. tables, 
diagrs., fold. map. 8°. 

The author shows how various classes of 
exceptional children, from defective to su- 
perior, constitute social liabilities or assets, 
and indicates what public measures should 
be taken to meet this situatiou. The gen- 
eral application to public-school policy of 
ihe findlngs of a mental survey of the ele- 
mentary schols of New Haven is demou- 
strated. 


Hosic, James Frewing. Empirical stud- 


ies in school reading, with special ref- 
erence to the evaluation of literary 
reading hooks. New York city, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1921. 
viii, 174 p. tables, diagrams, 8°. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univez- 
sity. Contributions to education, no. 
114.) 


This study undertakes to establish a 
method of evaluating literary readiug books 
intcuded for use in grades 4 to 8 of the ele- 
mentary school in ternis of the questions 
and other helps to study which they eou- 
tain. <A scheme of classification is worked 
out through the examinatiou of four stand- 
ard serics of reading books which is capa- 
ble of being applied to any such series. 
Evideuce as to the actual practice of teach- 
ers was obtained by making stenographic 
reports of 18 lessons in reading given iu 
seven different elementary schools of Chi- 
eago. Certain typical methods were also 
tested by experimcutal teachlng, aud vari- 
ous questions used in teaching a literary 


‘anasterpiece were graded by competent 


judges, 


LEw1s, ErviN HuGENe. Scales for meas- 


ulving special types of English composi- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World book company, 1921. 144 p. 
tables, 12°. (School efficiency mono- 
graphs. ) 

Four of the five new scales described iu 
this book are for the measurement of 
achievement aud progress in letter-writing, 
These are designed to measure the quality 
of order letters, of letters of application, 
and of narrative and problematical social 
letters. A seale is also added for the 
measuremeut of the quality of simple nar- 
ration. 


MaxwetL, C. R. The selection of text- 


books. Boston, New York [ete] 
Houghton Mifflin Company [1921] x, 
189 p. tables. 12°, (Riverside educa- 
tional monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo.) 


For the efficieut operatiou of the schools, 
textbooks are secoud in importance only to 
teachers. Insufficieut atieulion is uow usu- 
ally given to the choice of the hest text- 
hooks by school officials and by others re- 
spousible for the matter, This monograph 
coneisely prescuts the proper standards for 
textbook selection, and gives outline aids 
for judging all texts and those in special 
subjects. 


MircHert, Lucy Spracur. Here and now 


story book. 'Two- to seven-year-olds. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & company 
{1921] xii, 360 p. front., illus. 12°. 


Experimental stories written for the chil- 
dren of the City and country school (for- 
merly the Play school) aud the Nursery 
school of the Bureau of educational experi- 
ments, New York city. Iu the Introduction, 
Mrs. Mitchell gives a full exposition of her 
method of story-telling for young children, 
which uses stories composed on the model 
of those actually told by children them- 
selves about their owu doings and every- 
day experiences. She regards the tradi- 
tioual children’s literature as unsuitable for 
the young. 


WILEMANN, Orto. The science of educa- 


tion in its sociological and historical 
aspects. Authorized translation from 
the fourth German edition by Felix M. 
Kirsch. In two volumes. Vol. 1, 
Beatty, Pa., Archabbey press, 1921. 
xvi, 351, 8 p. 8°. 

This new Euglish translation makes 
available for Amerlean students of educa- 
tlon Dr. Willmann’s work, which is con- 
sldered a pedagogical classic in Europe. 
The author examines the various types of 
educatiou which bave prevailed in the main 
epochs of human history, and deduces the 
fundamental principles whlch are at the 
basis of modern culture and civilization. 
Hie also treats the subject of education in 
its sociological aspects, and traces the in- 
terdependence betweeu the school aud other 
social factors. By this thorough philosoph- 
ical method, permanent guiding priuciples 


in the field of educational practice are de- 
veloped. 


Recent Publications of Bureau of Education. 


The housing and equipment of kinder- 


gartens. Washington, 1921. 
plates. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 13.) 

This bulletin was prepared with the co- 
operation of a committee of the Interna- 
tional kindergarten union, Miss Grace IL. 
Brown beiug chairman, and with the help 
of Miss Grace M. Janney. 


Atl Vp 


Monthly record of current educational 


publications. Index, February, 1920- 
January, 1921. Washington, 1921. 27 
p. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 31.) 

An index to the 10 numbers of the rec- 
ord, February, 1920—January, 1921, making 
the series available for use as an annual 
bibliography of educatiou for 1920. 


Opportunities for study at American 


graduate schools; by George F. Zook 
and Samuel P. Capen. Washington, 
1921. 49 p. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 6.) 
Tor the use of prospective forelgn stu- 
dents and otbers desiring information re- 
garding graduate study iu Amerlea. 
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See 


Present status of music instruction in 
colleges and high schools, 1919-20. 
Washington, 1921. 54 p. (Bulletin, 
1921, no. 9.) 

Report of a study made under the direc- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation by a joint committee of the Na- 
tional education association, Music tcach- 
ers’ national associatlon, and Music super- 
visors’ national confcrence. Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, chairman; Karl W. Gehrkcns, 
Edward B. Birge. 

Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual 
meetings of the National council of 
primary education, Cleveland, Obio, 
February 24, 1920, and Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 38, 1921. Washington, 
1921. 44 p. (Bulletin, 1920, no. 47.) 


State laws and regulations governing 
teachers’ certificates; by Katherine M. 
Gook, Washington, 1921. 244 p. (Bul- 
letin, 1921, no. 22.) 

Contains a tabular digest of the provi- 
stons of State laws and regulations concern- 
ing teachers’ certificates, with an introduc- 
tion and bibliography. 

Survey of the schools of Wilmington, Del. 
Part IL—I. The elementary courses. 
II. Secondary education. III. Special 
departments and subjects. Washing- 
ton, 1921. 191 p. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 
2.) 


Advance Sheets from the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 
1948-1920, 


Developments in nursing education since 
1918; by Isabel M. Stewart. Washing- 
ton, 1921. 20 p. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 
20.) 

Higher education 1918-1920; by George 
I. Zook. Washington, 1921. 46 p. 
(Bulletin, 1921, no. 21.) 

Medical education 1918-1920; by N. P. 
Colwell. Washington, 1921. 15 p. 
(Bulletin, 1921, no. 15.) 

Pharmaceutical education ; by Wortley F. 
Rudd, in collaboration with P. F. Fack- 
enthall. Washington, 1921. 15p. (Bul- 
letin, 1921, no. 11.) 


SCHOOL OFFERS SUMMER 
INSTRUCTION. 


To do extra work in subjects in which 
they hope to specialize, or to improve 
themselves in lines in which they know 
they are weak, many students in Denver 
attend the summer high school. Nearly 
500 boys and girls enrolled in the nine 
weeks’ course last summer. Some of 
these students were trying to finish high 
school in less than four years, and some 
had failed in certain subjects and were 
making up the work. Commercial sub- 
jects were studied in the summer school 
by many students whose regular school 
time was devoted to preparation for col- 
lege. 


HIGH 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUM- 
MER QUARTER. 


The summer quarter of the University 
of Virginia recently closed what was in 
every respect the most successful session 
in its history. The net enrollment of 
individual students for the quarter was 
2,429, an increase of 897 over any pre- 
vious year. 

Men and women who have had one, 
two, or three years of college work may 
complete their degree requirements and 
finally receive their degrees from the 
University of Virginia through summer 
work, thus attracting for a series of 
years a large group of earnest, ambitious 
persons who will eventually secure their 
degrees there. 

Provision which has been made for 
graduate work in the summer quarter 
has induced a surprisingly large number 
of holders of baccalaureate degrecs to 
enroll for graduate studies. More than 
125 graduate students enrolled in the first 
tern: and a large number in the second 
term. In the future a much larger num- 
ber of strictly graduate courses will be 
offered for the purpose of encouraging 
this class of students to go to Virginia 
for their master’s work. 


DAILY RECORD OF CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH HABITS. 


To follow up health instruction and to 
show its result in the formation of hab- 
its, a daily record of health habits is kept 
for every child in the schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These blanks are marked 
after the morning daily inspection by the 
teacher. Each school day a mark is 
given for the pupil’s observance of such 
habits as brushing the teeth, carrying a 
handkerchief, keeping good posture, tak- 
ing 30 minutes’ physical exercise, etc. 
Thirteen health habits are noted. At the 
end of a month a rating is given to cor- 
respond with the daily record, and the 
sheet is sent home folded around the re- 
port card, to be signed by the parent and 
returned. It is expected thus to secure 
the cooperation of the home in inculcat- 
ing health habits. Children showing ex- 
treme neglect are referred to the school 
nurse. 


Of 426 school children examined by 
health workers in Auglaize County, Ohio, 
401 were found to have defects. The 
total number of defects found was 1,348, 
an average of more than three per child. 
The most prevalent defect was enlarged 
glands, 246 children being affected with 
this trouble; defective teeth came second, 
with 230 cases, and malnutrition third, 
with 227. 


SCHOOL PSYCHIATRIST FOR 
HIGHLAND PARK. 


Will Study Not Only Mental But Physi- 
eal and Social Conditions Which 
Cause Failure in School Work. 


A school psychiatrist in the person of 
Dr. Homer E. Safford, of Detroit, has 
been employed by the Board of Hduca- 
tion of Highland Park, Mich. 


Dr. Safford’s work will he to take the 
cases that have baffled parents, teachers, 
and school psychologist and find out why 
the child has been unable to succeed 
with ordinary school tasks and, if pos- 
sible, remove the difficulty or advise 
teacher and parents as to the treatment 
necessary to secure the maximum results 
from the individual pupil. 

Many cases are constantly coming to 
notice in the schools in which the pupil 
may be reasonably studious and not no- 
ticeably dull in affairs outside of school 
but apparently impervious to the instruc- 
tion offered by the most skilled instruc- 
tors to be found. Again and again teach- 
ers may be found at their wits’ ends in 
the solving of the problem of the boy or 
girl of normal and even supernermal in- 
tellect who fails to measure up to sehool 
standards even when putting forth ap- 
parently satisfactory efforts. The psy- 
chiatrist is skilled in locating the cause 
of such difficulty and later with the co- 
operation of school and home in bringing 
about its removal. The cause is somc- 
times found to be phySical, sometime: 
mental, and sometimes social. Difli- 
culties as far removed as the incom- 
patibility of parents are sometimes found 
to be the cause of the child’s distraction. 
Lack of nourishment or pressure on a 
nerve or some mental stress such as mis- 
apprehension about some of the great 
facts of life may be the hidden spring 
that needs to be touched in order to 
unlock the secret. 

The functions of the schoal psychiatrist 
may be summarized thus: (a) To study 
the individual child at some length and 
on occasions enough to observe his prog- 
ress. (0b) To direct the course of psycho- 
logical, social, and medical investigations 
not already made in the case but thought 
essential to its problem. (c) To formulate 
a plan of treatment in conference with 
the director of the survey and the psy- 
chiatric social (or field) worker. (d) 
To make suggestions according to which 
the general efficiency of the survey, and 
so of the educational system, may be 
kept at a high standard.—Teachers’ 


| Bulletin. 
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UNIVERSITIES TRAIN FOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Seventy-One Higher Institutions Pre- 
pare for Over-Seas Trade—Univer- 
sity of Washington Enrolls Highest 
Number. 


Nearly 12 per cent of the American col- 
leges and universities offer courses in 
preparation for foreign service, particu- 
Jarly for foreign trade. Seventy-one in- 
stitutions of this class offer such train- 
ing, and ten of them enroll 2,255 students, 
according to a circular issued recently by 
the Commercial Education Section of the 
United States Bureau of Education. The 
University of Washington reports the 
greatest number of students, with 407. 
New York University, with 404 students, 
stands second on the list. 


Colleges and universities which offer 
Courses "ngprcngpatin n for forcign serv- 
ice. ‘re 


University of Alabama. 

University of Arizona, 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

University of Southern California. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

University of California. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Yale University. 

George Washington University. 

Georgetown University. 

American University, Washington, D. C. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

University of Chicago. 

Northwestern University. 

James Millikin University. 

University of Illinois. 

Notre Dame University, Ind. 

University of Indiana, 
ce University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Coc College, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

Washburn Colicse, Topeka, Kans. 

University of Kansas. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

Tulane University. 

University of Maine. 

Johns Topkins University. 

Boston University. 

Tufts College, Tufts, Mass. 

Harvard University. 

University of Michigan. 

Kalamazoo College, Mich. 

University of Detroit. 

University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

University of Missouri. 

University of Montana. 

University of Nebraska, 

Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College) 

New York University. 

Columbia University. 

College of the City of New York. 

Syracuse University. 

University of North Carolina. 

University of North Dakota, 

‘Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

College of Wooster, Obio. 

Municipal University of Akron, Ohlo. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ghio. 

Obio State University. 


Decatur, Ill. 


or 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
lege. 

Oregon Agricultural College. 

University of Oregon. 

Temple University, Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania State College. 

Grove City College, Pa. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Brown University. 

Southern Methodist Univé ity, Dallas, Tex. 

University of Texas. 

Middlebury College, Vt. : 

Washington and Lee University. 


Col- 


‘College of William and Mary. 


University of Virginia. 
University of Washington. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Beloit College, Wis. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


ONE-STORY BUILDINGS 


CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 


FOR 


Cleveland’s newest school, the Miles 
Standish School, is of the new one-story 
type, and is as nearly fireproof and panic 
proof as any school in America, accord- 
ing to Cleveland school authorities. It 
has 52 classrooms, each with a direct 
exit to the yard. A great roofed court 
occupies the interior of the school. This 
is divided into playrooms, gymnasium, 
and auditorium, and c¢very classroom 
opens into the court as well as into the 
outside playground. The court hag 


higher walls than the classroom section — 


of the building, and it is lighted by win- 
dows above the classreom walls. The 
building has no basement, the heating 
plant being in a separate structure in 
the rear. <A central tower adds to the 
beauty of the architecture. 


Cost of this type of school is said by 


Cleveland school architects to be less 
than that of two-story and three-story 
buildings for the reason that basement, 
stairways, and upper floors are entirely 


eliminated and but 8 per cent of the area | 


is given to corridor space. 
of the common type about 25 per cent of 
the total area is given to corridor space. 


In buildings © 


This school is the fourth of the one-story | 


type to be built in Cleveland. Its cost 


was $875,000, but a similar structure ! 


could be erected for about $500,000 at 
the prices that now prevail. 


To promote correct speech, Smith Col- — 
lege cxamines every entering freshman | 


in oral English. Any student who does 
not come up to the standard in pronuncia- 
tion, ete., 
partment of spoken English. 


In memory of the 
George Rogers Clark in exploring the 
Northwest Territory, the University of 
Virginia has unveiled a fine group of 
seven figures in bronze. 


must take a course in the de- | 


achievement of | 


HOME CENTER FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


International Collegiate Ciub Accom. 
modates 560 Students—For Secial, 
Intellectual, and Moral Benefit. 


Men and women from every land who 
are studying in the colleges, universities, 
and professional schools in New York 
City will have a home center when the 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club’s new 
building, “ International House,” is com- 
pleted, according to an announcement by 
Harry E. Edmonds, executive secretary 
of the club. John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
gave the funds for the building, which 
will be erected on 12 lots on Riverside 
Drive, opposite Grant’s Tomb. The cen- 
ter will accommodate 500 students with 
living quarters, while its assembly and 
social rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, etc., will provide for sev- 
eral times that number. From the up- 
per stories there will be uninterrupted 
views up and down the Hudson and over 
the city in every direction. A portion of 
the dormitory will be reserved for women 
students, who will have their own sepa- 
rate entrance, elevator, social rooms, etc. 
Other features will be used by both men 
and women. 


Last year there were more than 1,400 
students from 75 countries studying in 
43 higher institutions in the city, and the 
number is increasing. The object of the 
Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club is to 
unite these students for mutual benefit 
socially, intellectually, and morally, to 
promote friendly relations between them 
and American students, and to bring 
them, as guests from abroad, in contact 
with the best in American life. For 11 
years the club has been promoting inter- 
national understanding and good will by 
holding various kinds of gatherings. 
These include such affairs as “ national 
nights,” at which are exhibited the 
music, manners, and costumes of the dif- 
ferent nationalities, dinners in American 
homes, Sunday suppers, at which promi- 
nent persons speak on some timely sub- 
ject of interest to a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing, and other social, educational, and re- 
ligious meetings. The club also gives 
practical assistance, such as finding lodg- 
ings and employment, giving aid in sick- 
ness, and meeting new arrivals at the 
steamer. Many of the club members en- 

gage in social service in behalf of their 
fellow countrymen in poorer parts of the 
city. 


One-half the students in the medical 
department of the University of Wat- 
saw are women. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF: YOUNG 
CHILDREN.’ 


Psychological Laboratory in Which Ob- 
servations Are Made of. Conditions 
Under Which New Abilities Develop. 


' 
By Biro T. Batpwen. | 


A labovatory in child psyehology for 
experimental work with children -from 
2 to 4 years Of age lias been ‘opened by 
the Child Welfare Research Station at 
the State University of Towa. Twenty- 
four children are in daily attendance in 
two seelions from 9 to 12 o'clock. - 

rom the edneational point of view 
the object of the preschool laboratory is 
io provide an opportunity for little ehil- 
dren to become adjusted to u normal 
group environment while still enjoying 
the churacteristic individual a ot 
early childhood. 


A Period Not Extensively Studied Heretofore. 


From ihe scientific standpoint the 
Jaboratory provides material for observ- 
ing the reactions of children of an age 
ihai has never been extensively studied 
because of the difficulty of providing con- 
trolled experimental conditions in the 
home environment. 

The children are occupied w ith a very 
simple and flexible schedule of singing 
games, stories, rhythmic exercises, and 
siinple occupational projects. .\ gradnate 
assistant keeps a detailed log book of 
observations made on the children and 
notes interesting reactions and the con- 
ditions winder which new abilities de- 


velop. The children willingly leave the 
sroup io play other inieresting “ games” 


in the psychological caine on rooms, 
A variety of mental examinations have 
nlready been made on each child. Sev- 
eral studies on different phases of the 
development of motor coordination are 
in progress. Physical measurements of 
each child are made once a month. In- 
yestigations are also made into the he- 
vedity, home conditions, and special char- 
acterislics of the families of the children 
as a background for the psychological 
Bndings, 
Equipment Is Carefully Planned. 


Vhe laboraiory consists of a new 6- 
room building especially designed and 
furnished for this work, In addition to 
the usual radiators set high above the 
reach of the children heat pipes are dis- 
tributed between the two floors in order 
that the children will be protected when 
sifting on the floor in the coldest weather. 

The main group room, 24 feet square, 
jis at the front of the building with 12 


SCHOOL be iE. 


large Wlndows adinitting Hight frum three 


sides, Lhe woodwork is stained moss 
green and the walls ot cream beaver 


board are paneled with green wood strips. 
Chintz curtains in nursery rhyme pat- 


tem haug at the-sides of the windows, 


the broad sills of which ‘are covered with 
potted plants, A 
There are small low tables aud airs 
not the stereotyped kind wlth turned legs 
but sturdy imeodels - with attractive 
straight lines, Large hand-colored illus- 


trations of fairy tales add to the charm: 


of this very homelike room. Jinged to 
ihe wainscoting .at three sides of the 


romn are a dozen little lattice gates 
which when swung ont inio the room 
form partial imclosures in which the 


children play individual games and lie | 
during the ‘mid-morning rest period. 
There is a sand table, a slide, a set of 
large building blocks for making “ real” 
houses, a phonograph with special rec- 
ords for such young ehildren, and a great 
variety of material for occupational proj- 
ects besides the-outdoor play equipment 
of swings and teeter board. 

Opening out “from the group room is 
a. lavatory and a small pantry with sink 
and gas stove. The plumbing fixtures of 
these rooms aressmall and set low for 
the little children, A large cupboard and 
the entranee hall which also serves as a 
cloakroom isolate the two laboratory 
rooms froin the group room, The labo- 
ratory is wader the direction of Dr, Bird 
T. Baldwin, research professor in psy- 
chology, and* Dr, Dorle I. Stecher, re- 
search nssistant professor, 


“YALE IN CHINA” 
PARENT, 


RESEMBLES 


Alumni of Yale University sre the 
Iain support of a “younger Yale” in 
China. Yali, as the Chinese call it, is 
at Changsha, and it has a course leading 
to the degree of A. B. and a junior col- 
lege course. It las also a school of medi- 
cine and one of nursing, and the largest 
and most. modern hospital in central 
China. Whe medical sehool receives 
some assistance froin Chinese sources, 
Academie and extra-curriculum activities 
are organized on the plan followed by 
Yale in New: Haven. Physical educa- 
tion is emphasized, and most of the stu- 
dents take part in athlieties, 


More ihan 200 employees of a Pitts- 
burgh industrial plant have been enrolled 
in a home study course given by the engi- 
neering extension department of Pennsyl1- 
yania State College. 
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PRIZES FOR STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Knights cf Columbus Historical Com- 
mission Will Reward Excellence in 
' Original Investigation—Highest Prize 
to College Professors. 


To eucourage investigation into the 
origins, the achievements, and the prob- 
lems of the United States; to interpret 
and perpetuate the American principles 
of liberty, popular sovereignty and gov- 
ernment by consent; te promote Anneri- 
can solidarity and to exalt the American. 
ideals, the Knights of Columbns Histor- 
ical Commission annowices a series of 
five prizes for the best studies, based on 
research in primary sources in the field 
of American history. Such subjects as 
the Revolutionary era, the policy of *‘no 
entangling alliances,” the later history of 
the Monroe doctrine, diplomatic relations 
with the Far Kast,the United Siates in 
world politics, “and “the” fternational 
policy of the Americas are among the 
topies suggested as tliemes for special 
investigation and report, 

Vive classes of conlesiants may take 
part: (1) Professors or instructors in 
history or in other social sciences in the 
colleges of the United States; (2) spe- 
civlists, not college teacliers, in history or 
in other social sciences; (3) scholars and 
graduate students who have access to ma- 
terial in the universities, libraries, and 
archives of Mexico, of Central and South 
America, and the Caribbean Republics, 
dealing with ihe international relations 
of the Ainericas; (4) school superintend-_ 
ents and teachers in the United States, 
who are expected to confine their stndies 
to the consideration of listory curricula 
in clementary and advanced schools as 
coordinated with aims in citizenship and 
national responsibilities; (5) under- 
graduates in the. colleges of the United 
States. The prize for the first class 
numed is $38,000, for the second §2,000, 
for the third snd fourth $1,000 cach, and 
for the fifth $500. 

Requesis for further information 
should be addressed to JSnights of Co- 
lumbus Vistorical Conimuiission, 119 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


Commercial relations between the 
United States and Latin America will be 
the subject of a series of lectures for the 
members of the Circnlo Espafiol de 
Harvard. The fivsi leeture, which is 
planned for early. December, will be given 
in English by a Boston merchant prom- 
nent in foreign trade. 


WASHTNGPONT GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF PICH ¢ £924 


